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V E E E A C E. 


Animated by the good reception accorded to the 
first volume of the ALBUM, the Compiler ventures to 
’ send forth a second volume, trusting to its being received 
as well as, or better than, its predecessor. 

As a means of engaging agreeably the leisure 
moments that occur to all, even those in the busiest 
pursuits of life, the Compiler offers this volume, in the 
conviction that a perusal of its contents will not fail 
to convert those possibly irksome moments, into 
moments of pleasure. 

Should the public evince a due appreciation of this 
\ second issue of the Album, it is intended to be fol* 

’ \lowed up (under unproved typography) by a volume 
onnualiy, so as to form an entertaining library of 
la iom readings. 

The Compiler in closing tbesp few introductory lines, 
throws himself on the readers’ good-natured indulgence 
fur a: y noticeahlo defects. 
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8.1)4 ihp orerlnoVed utility' might haT« bMu given to the booh, ae e 

feaiindeT of past attdHBTen as a auggester of farther etadiea, are so importitat 
that wo cannot refrain from pointing oat the onMtnion, in order that, here, 
after, in any ainajUir labor,, the Compiler may not mias a certain road to the 
gratitnde and, good word of any eritica who may light npon hia epea pteroenta, 
toM thair gratitude and gdoStroi^ are lispv^tion, and reputation 

ip another name for muiicy, although money ip not neceaaarily by aay meana 
another name for r^ntation* 

YThat onr contemporary Eoya of thin Album”' With perfect applicability is 
^l^t Brownap n haa said (with not half so mheh truth) of iTamea’p Norela; and 
moreover what is unmized praiae of a compilation d eanltory in oMhaturq, 
oonld be said only half in aaroaam of a hovel— ** that you can take the work up 
and leave it down at any poge, and at any moniont.*' 

Quitopo. And £pr this we puppope it waa intended.-Tri|]t);l:o*a- 
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THE COUSINS* 

CHAPTER I. 

At an old honse in the country, where I am acquainted, lives an ancient' 
lady—one of the good old grandmothers, with spectacles, and silvery hair,iyho 
delight in knitting stockings, spinning at a little foot-wheel, and telling long 
stories to the brood of grandchildren that cluster around them. She is a . 
genial talkative old lady, with a pleasant smile, and a wrinkled face, full of 
good humor and good feeling. Guileless and simple as a child, she fnlly 
believes the wondrous legends she relates—and to me, this is their greatest 
charm. There are no children in the house—^thoy have all grown up and 
married, and gone away. But 1 supply their place, and often sit and listen to 
her stories, as the night oomes on, till a shudder steals over me, and I seem 
to feel the presence of invisible spirits in the room. The old lady smiles 
triumphantly when I light my bod-room caudle, and mutters something about 
leaving the door open between the rooms for the sake of warmth. The 
implied dislike of solitude is a compliment to her powers of story-telling. Let 
me relate one of those tales— substituting my language in the place of hers, 
but still keeping the thread of the story distinct. I will call it, as she did— 

“ The Two Cottsins.” And reader— 

“ I vouch not for the trn^h, d’ye see, 

But tell the tale as ’twas told to me!'* 

Almost a hundred years ago, and long before the forests of New Hampshire 
were cleared by the white man’s axe, two families came over from England 
and settled in the southern part of the State. The brothers, James and 
Weston Carter, had married two fair English girls, and reared their domestic 
hearth here, in the heart of the wilderness, in preference to remaining in their 
own country. 

Time went oi». ’Sharp axes and willing hands soon cleared a space arontnd 
tihe two little cabins, and the young wives, Alice and Mary, Went f inging 
around their rude homes, ^putting the last touches to the simple rooms, before 
laying down upon their beds of sickness and pais. 
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On a dark and stormy night, niien tha wind howled among the forest trees, 
and bent their branches to the very ground, and the rain foil down in a steady, 
fnrious stream, a child was born in each of those small cabins. To Alice and 
Jamai|hr^giV?n i, eon wit^ de^ dark ^es and c^aJ-blac^^airi-^Ma|y and 
Westoli, /danfhtet^ with eyes as l^lue aind bright a^ the uf^nv k fJLaiwt 
summer’s day—and soa curls of a sunny hue. They named them, respec¬ 
tively,—Ralph and Marguerite. 

There was great rejoicing in those honest hearts, and ns the two.fathers 
sat that night over their pipes, James looked up with a friendly glance, and 
exclaimed— 

“ Look here, brother. These chUdren, born on the same day, arid each 
so beautiful, yet so different—why should they not grow up together and 
marry when they are old enough ? What say you ? Let us betroth them in 
thoir cradles, and, bring them up lor each other. So when we grow did and 
, die, th^y will not be left to the mercy of strangers ; but .your Marguerite will 
have a kind protector in my boy, and Ralph will find a friend and companion 
in the girl. What say you ?” 

Now Weston Carter was a dreamy thoughtful man. The romance of the 
thing pleased him aside from its practicability. Be looked up with a pleased 
smile, and answered: 

** With all my heart, James—there is nay hand upon it!” 

The two brother shook hands and considered the futwe destiny of the 
ehildren settled. But how little they knew, oh, how little they knew. 

The boy and girl grew up together. Ralph, even in his infancy, was a 
moody and sullen child; and Magueiite, with her sun-bright hair, and dazz¬ 
ling jblue eyes, was like a spirit of evil sent to turmeut him. A strange and 
nncouquerablo aversion existed between the two, Somotime.s, nay often, they 
played together in peace; but now and then the dark blood would‘break out 
and the parents bo called upon to interfere. James Carter only laughed at 
these childish squabbles, but Weston shook his head sadly. 

“ It will never do, James ho would say. Never. You might aa well bring 
fire and water together, as those two. Be^S’leave themi alone, I fancy 

Even he,'vrith all his prophetio fears, could never see the eud. And little did 
the gentle mothers guess it, as day after day they tried to teach their children 
to be more loving towards each other. 

The wilderuess had been made to “ blossom like the rose,” while the chil¬ 
dren were wearing out their years in anger and indifference, and quite a village 
Ipiad grown up around the ]^lace where the humble log cabins stood. The cabins 
themselves had given a place to handsou painted houses; and James and 
Weaton Carter were reckoned among the richest farmers in the plaOe, So that 








wbiM.<tha 'ftiH' Margaariba had'-afraivad'ab bha aga of sixfcaaD/flHf'fbimd'hai'Mlf 
aob only- a 'beaatiyT%ad, A,baU^ bob bha aakao<rladga<l hsirasa of all thjOba raab - 

pOA»O«Bi0B|f.f■. '. 

POi<hapa the knowladga of all thib made the young girVpi^id; ' It ih 
that «hd aaailed Sootnfally at the rustic eaitora that alfeady tritfd' to vi'in ” hai*' 
favor, and looked with increasiag dislike upon her doftsin Ralph', 'who hud 
grown to be a tall, slender youth, with a dark, though, handaomo faRa,,apd 
black eyes, that shot a baleful iire from beneath their overhanging brows. Ha 
watched heir constantly, and y^t he Ibved her no better than' ‘v^en he was a 
child. Rut he lo )ked upon her as, in some sort, his property, and frowned 
like a haffiad fiAud when he saw, her take the arm of a youBg stranger, who Sat 
one Sunday -io; her faiUar’s paw, and walked towards homo. 

He had many opportunities to frown before the. ftttmraar wore sfWay.. Mor^ 
daunt Howard, the young sla*anger, was ever by her side. He bad been sent 
by his father from the city of Boston to pmotioe the art of husbandry, in. 
order to benefit his failing health, but ho seemed to prefer taking lessons 
in Jove from the beautiful Marguerite, and wandered over hill and valley with 
her, in search of Howors, wlien he should have been holding the plough, or 
dropping seeds inidio furrow. 

The neighboui'H smiled goo l-natnre.'lly, as they watcheol the lovers, and Mary, 
the mother of Marguerite, often confessed to her husband that she should 
greatly prefer the graceful city youth as a son-in-law to the moody Ralph—- 
but her hnsbsud only sighed and shook his head. And Ralph himself grew 
more sullen arid violent-touipered every day—^while Marguerite laughed at 
him mockingly when others stood in fear, and then turned to shed such a 
smile upon Mordaunt from hTr bright bluo eyes, as made her baffi-id cousin 
ready to eat Ifis own heart with rage. 

So matters stood, when Marguerite set out from homo one pleasant after, 
noon for the neighboring village. It w is not* many miles tkWHiy, and she did 
not fear the woods that lay between.' Was she not going to purchase a 
new blue dress—that favorite color of Ms, and which he had often said he 
knew would suit her fair complexihoy and sun-bright tresSea so Well P And 
had he not promised bo meet her on th,o edge of the forest when she retprned, 
and walk through the quiet groves with her by siinaot P Marguerite kissed 
her motl^er fondly, and tripped away from the cottage with a, light heart 
and a cheerful song upon her lips, Mary Weston looked after her daughter 
wlth'AU a'Wftther's pride, till the bend af the thad hid heir from her ugbb 
an^ the song she .swug only oam3 hi dr.fal echoes to her ear.' Then she*^ SriaW 
back from the door, and wiped a auspicious moisture'from-her eyes. ' ' 

" It is ill, watching a person out of sight-,*’ she said to herself hs 'she Vent 
about her household duties j, apd smUed a^; the 'eld-f<MhioaA& auperjltition, 
little dreaming how soon she ahoiiVd prove its •. 
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Thttt) night Mavga#i^t« oathe Hanging toiMitda hef^ homh inth tha bine dimi 
tied up in a bnndiA, togathar with some white mnidiil' fhr aprlMRi tmd a Rtikew 
handkerotuef, also blue as her eyes, whioh she was about to hem heatty and 
pressni,to hpr yoaag.lewm** She had nearly reaohed, the fitaee where Vordaimt 
was ta wait for her, when the song died ikom her Up, and the sparkle from her 
eyas,, a* she looked np and saw her eonsin Ralph standing befbre her, 

** I must sp^k with yon,” he said gloomily. 

*',Qome tom^ father’s house then,” said the fearless girl j—" this is not the 
place.” , 

, *• And yet yon oan meet yonng Howard hare,” he said, with a .fiendish smile. 

I only meet those 1 lore,*’ was the Boornfhl rejily. *'And sO I do not choose 
io.stsy with yon, Cousin Ralph, hdt me pass.” *4 

** Not so fast, my lady,** he answered grimly. Before you go, answer me 
' one qtiestion, do yon lore this Howard ?” 

5he looked bim in the face and smiled broadly. 

“ God knows I do.’* 

“ I am sorry,” be answered mockingly. **I should very much prefer to 
have my wife lore me—but it can’t be helped.” 

” Cousin Batph—I never will marry yo u! ” 

It is too late in the day for you to say that, my fair cousin,” was his Bneer> 
ing reply. '* Our fathers settled that basiness for os long ago. Yon will be 
my wife, Marguerite. But don't flatter yourself 1 take you because 1 love you. 
No—it is to sting that hound, Howard—to make him tremble and turn pale 
when 1 kiss yon before him. I have no more love for you, fair cousin, than 
the wolf has for the lamb he kills—but you are very beautiful and I can see 
it—your form is so perfect, and I admire it—above all, he loves yon, and to 
torment him, as Well as to gratify myself, I must possess you. Come, name 
the day." 

. She eyed him with a oemtemptnous s^e. 

wTott forget the age We live in, my dear cousin. This is not the time when 
you can Win « woman whether she will or no, Yon have been bom one or two 
hnndt^d yekrs too late, I am afraid.” . £ 

•( Never fear hut that 1 shall find, a way to bring yon to my wishes. Bixt it is 
strq.nge, is it not P”^-he Srdded, sarcastioally—to wim a wife in this way,'and 
marry her tlurnujdi pure revenge.” 

j. JThe ghi^drew Jhorself up pwmldy. 

,uv.i^CnttBn Bal|£, wtll ysu be kind enengh to step oift dftny way ? It is grow¬ 
ing late and my mother exjpeots ms home. *' 
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" Which meftav,.! sc^^oKb!' 4aid thf boy.." tluM) the &i«-fiweed Mamard ih 
weisbiiig there with hoii. . 

The girl bliefaed, and hie blxdc eyoi flaaBlied fire. 

** Ah, 1 see that I have guessed rightlf. Let a few smiMeiits inhre pcM %j^ 
and you will not be in such haste to meet him. ” . < . 

** What^do you mean, Balph. ” 

^ "I seqno reason why 1 should wdit to call you my wife before jou, are 
mine, ’* he said, with an evil smile. “ What is marriage between ,you and me. 
Ko, 1 will not wait. You must be mine now, Marguerite, and then you will 
be glad enough to leave him and to cling to me. ” 

Hie meaning was too plainly stamped upon his dark fbce, and in the glance 
ofshis eyes, as he drew nearer to her. . Her whole face was soflused with crim¬ 
son, as she drew back, and exclaimed— 

Ralph—what do you mean ? ” 

** Let me make it plainer, *' he said, with a brutal laugh. 

You dare not.” ’ 

1 like that. What is there that I dare not do ? ” 

Balph—think of my father. ” 

What do I care for him P I fear neither man nor devil, Margaerite« 

Then in God I put my trust. ” 

God is not here with us, ” was the bold reply. 

" You had much better consent at onoe to be mine.” 

He came nearer. She drew herself up to her full height,.aad motioned lij m 
away, with the dignity of an insulted quoen. 

** I warn you not to touch me, ” she said calmly. 

** You look handsomer than ever now my dearest cousin, ” he said mock¬ 
ingly. 

He threw bis arms around her. With all her might she struck him in the 
face and threw him from her. 

*• Take that coward ?” 

M —and by a woman, ” 

“ Aye—struck like a dog, ” she answered mockingly. «De you wish to <»y 

H again.” 

He uttered a fearful oath, and sprai^ig upon her. There was a Shert, ufaarp 
struggle—a faint cry for help, as quickly stifled as uttered-4ihea a bright 
Made gleamed in the air and descended again and again. Ifargneriie fell 
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kim,' 9 i\j‘’kpoh iiteS gt4ib«i}Swwh'*|iaCtb/-and'^ pool'of 1)1bod"'wfe{lM')&iit from liar 
aide But her briffhfc bln® eyes opened f'^r a momeiit ©r® 'dhe died.' Wo 
ehnll meet, ” she murmura 1, *nfl 'th©a hw head fall bdek^ anSi fcli 'was over.' 

..The inii(i^afar'.gaaada^Haat afc his victim for a moraaa^ sad tben fled away 
into the dark forest. 


- . CHAPTER 11. - 

V * f 

Thai night,'a« MrirdhAwt HflNrard leaned against A'Ifee, at' the 'Vd^e of tho 
'forest, waiting for his Tilars^ierite, she came slowly toW.i rds him, with ihe 
little bundle in her hand. He waited till she wat .ihst opposite him—(noting 
how graceful'was her figure, and how fairy-like her step) and then 
i^poke to her, % 

t 

“'Well pretty one, you are late. You should hare been here half an hour 

ago. ” 

■ 

She did not look np wit)) the happy smile he had seen so often, nor did she 
eppak. But she turned her face towards him, aiul he saw that it was very 
pale. 

For'a moment he stood silent, struck dumb with astonishment. She glided 
on before him—he followed. 

“ Starga’eWte—^MargncHte—what does this mean ? Are you angry with me ? ” 

She did not answer. Nor did she turn towards hini again, but hurried on 
silently towards her father's house. At first he thought' he would not follow. 
But such a caprice was so strange a thing in her, that he longed for an 
explanation, l^o, ufter some slight jpauaea and deliboroitions, he hurried on 
behind her. 

The sun had been down almost an hour,, but a faint twilight still remained 
to show him every flitter of her dr^ss, and every m )tion of her form. As they 
. Jiurried on so silently, he felt a 'strange awe at his aeart when he noticed that 
the leaves did not rustle beneath her feot. But then, with the fond fancy of a 
lover, Jie remembered how fragile AnddeldgaJie was her form, iiid bow light 
her stop. 

“ Bb is no wonder, ” he said to himself, and harried on. * 

A mimic lawn led up from the road to the oottage of Westoi# 'Cirter, 
Marguerite flitted up this like a spirit; but when her 
'Alatbi^'Ifihuohed her he Stumbled and fell. He sprang up quickly, am^ Ipol^ed 
around. No Marguerite was there. But in the cottage-door stood Mrs. 
,.,Caj-twi,l anglwag'gfod^iiairtTeffly at his mishap. ■; 

** Latfgh as you will,” he sfiid, as he came up tp,. her jhti^tYiWherh lias 
Maifgtiftrite iflod to ?*' ' 
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Shtt w'ent l&'ibhft next 'vntage ij<>m9 hoiini ago'. But ! tht>tTgtifr ycm wete 'to 
meet her on'her Way home ? 

■* . >'■. jj.'J . , ■ . . , . - , , r . 

** And ao I did. ■ ^he woidd not speak, and hurried away from me. I 
was close beside her jnst, now, and i^ould hare reatdied her if it had not been 
for that unlhoky tumble.” 

Wliy, Mordannt, you must be dreaming,” said Mrs. Carter, looking at him* 

I ' j * ^ < i 

Here—just now-” , 

e. *' Heref Why, Mqrdauut^ I have been standing at the door ever since you. 
turned the bend in the roadi. twd 1 am very sure she was not with you then.” 

A sickening fear stole o^er the yonng-man. He staggered into the house 
and sat down in a chair weak and faint. 

“Mrs. Carter, something is amiss Tnth Hargiieriie,’’ho gasped: “It was 
her spirit that 1 saw !’' 

The moi^er gave him one startled glance. 

“ Oh ! Mordaunt, flay nothing of this to her poor father, till we know ;the 
worst. Come, 1 will go with you in search of her. Perhaps we shall meat 
her soon, and hear lier luugh at our folly.” 

He could not tell her they should nevqr see hor smile again ; but in his 
heart ho felt it. The young moon was just rising as they went np the road, 
arm in arm. 

“ Not eloping with my wife, are you, Mord tunt ?” said a cheerful voice, 
and, looking round, they saw Weston Carter driving his oxen home'. With 
that' terrible fear upon her, Mary could not moot his eye. She shrank back 
as her companion answered; with forced gaiety: ‘ 

** No—we will soon be back. We wouldn’t think of leaving you behind, ybu 
know, if we eloped." 

“It would bo a new-fangled way, I fanoj^ to tsCkethe husband along," said 
the farmer, with a hearty laugh, as he left them. 

They hurried on in silence. The moon shone out more clearly as they enter¬ 
ed the forest; and before they had gone two rods, Mordaunt uttered a loud 
cry, and threw himself before his companion. 

WhAt is it ?->Hah! what is it ?" she cried. 

“Nothing—uothing!" he answered, trying to keep hor back- Go back— 
and I will look for her alone. Oh 1 for Gk}d’s sake, go back ] Don’t look 
there!” ' 

But his pallid faop and streaming eyes told the terrible story ,too well. 
Without a word the mother sprang past him—^gave one anguished look,' and 
then, with a loud cry, fell senseless upon the body of her murdered child. 
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Pl little boy, drivi«g his opwa home t,liTOug:h the fatal woo<J, unM |h9, ftrst to 
carry the tiding* to the village. With hi* asaigtaaoe, Mordaa&t bore the 
body of the poor mother home, and laid it down within the cottage. She 
never bre^th^ nor epoke again. And 'the stricken father imd hoahaiid leaned 
upon his br^her’a sboulder.and wept IBce a little child ^ he gazed upon 
her qniet fhoe. 

It was late at night when the body of Marguerite was brought home. Her 
friends and playmates crow led the house, and many, who had called her 
prond and haughty, we^ and sobbed to tee her lying there. But among hor * 
most intimate iVienila and aoquaintanioeir*the word* began to be uttered : 

** Who has done this ? VVho is the murderer ? Uet him be found, and suffer 
for his crime i. 

Suspicion pointeil at once to Ralph Carter. Ko one else had ever been 
known to harb(^ an evil feeling toward Marguerite. No sooner was his name 
whispered by one in iliat house of death than every voice echoed H. Jamta 
Carter stood aghast as they oiowded around him and demanded his boy. 

•' Ts he not hereP ” he asked fearfully. 

« No.” 

The strong man trembled and turned pale. 

** I have not seen him since morning,'* he said, feebly. “But, neighbours 
n. nrl friends, it cannot be that he has . done this. Have pity—i—” His eyes 
fell upon the dead girls face, and ho could say no more. 

i 

. In five minutes mure a mob surrounded the hense ef James Garter, and one 
of the number knocked for admittaaoe. 

" What is it you wish P” said the timid Alice, glancing out at the crowd, 
and shrinking back from the sight, 

<« Cive us your son, iLalph>-the murderer of his cousin, Marguerite *’ was the 
jthe stem reply- 

. The poor mother ottered % faint shriek. 
f* My*boy, a murderer Woh, it cannot be !-’*»- 
*• Gikb him up!” cried the crowd. ' '' 

Just then the dark face of Balpli appeared at the window,' beside his 
mother. The multitude raised a ory of rage, e>t which he turned pale. But 
hie natural hardihood soim came to his aid|.eud ha said, qni^ly; 

(( Mother—this is some mistake. I will go with them, and soon be back 
wi^ you.’* 

be? qrms arounfi his neck) and looked deep ihto his'q;j;'es with a 
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Bidkeniag feftt. 

<* jm did ^ AO Hf** 

**lCatsluMw. if jam fidt ne ao tdu»*-4f ;f<m doabt ibe al«eOdy—win otkera ' 
doP* ke fAocMally. 

** Forgive me my deer, deer boy, I do not donbt you. Hy son ooald nerver 
be a murderer.*' ^ 

^ Hekieaedherwiibreiiiorsenutenderaiibdxaiid, leapiag li^Uy ftom the 
window, stood «moi« 4te thr^ JffiabewrmtieoaRtog Beemed to subdue them 
all t and it was asore us u Mend and empankm than us a ^Ismier tbat ke ' 
walked away wiih ^bkesu 

At the door of Weston Carter's cottage Mordauat Howard met thorn. His 
faoe was ^ale and haggard, omd his brawn eyes Ut np like fire when they fell 
on Balph’s ohanging oonntonanoe In his heart he fielt oonvinoed that his 
hand had done the deed^ and he thirsted for reveng^. . 

** There is an expertoient I wish to try," ho said, in a low voioo, as he led 
them into the room where the dead bodies of the mother and daughter were 
lying. ** 1 hare heard it aaid tiiat if the hand of the murderer should be 
placed upon the body ctf the victim, the idosed wounds will open again, and 
blood will flow." 

All present looked at each other SAd at the body of the murdered girl with 
fearfol interest* 

<* Snoh an expeiiment can do no hona," said Mordaunt, in the same low, 
measured voice* ** fialfdi Oartor, for no other purpose would I allow you to 
contaminate her with your tonch-~but now—give me your hand*" 

Ealph offered it, and then drew it back hastily. He was deadly pale, and 
kept his eyes tamed steadfastly away foom the two beds, and the broken 
hearted old man that sat beside them. 

" Give me year hand 1" said Xordannt Howard, sternly. Ho grapsed tt firm* 
ly, and approaching the bedside, laid it upon tho dagger thrust iu Marguerite's 
breast* 

A silence like death was in the rooni. ^e rod blood began to ooae, drop by 
drop, foQm ^he wound, and these who stood nearest the corpse averred toot a 
mookin|' smile passed Cfver its faoa as fialph shrank back wiili a cry of horror. 

<* Ccmfess at onoe* *’ said the steite voice of Howard. 

The wretched boy fell on his knees before him. 

*• 1 murdered herf* he faltered. 

• t 

**Xy 8(ml n^BO&l Oh', my God, can it be that 1 have given life to a mur* 
derer f" cried James Carter, as he bowed his head in shame and agony, too 
deep for words. 
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oasfc a wistfat glanw «{Kk& IuSa aad Weui «a. 

** 1 mttifdeted haf. Sha sfcmclc me, and liilsA tab Itiad to tliMlcivliil I did. 
We W«d 0a<^ ^nt QoA Iciiowtf 1 utme iMtundto dA tSiia. tfd tilth 
me as 700. mq flfe. l%.e sotmer t die the bettor^ fer 2 am h WMlxIfod laaai. ’ But 
ibr Ck>d*a sfthei hree^ the aews l^h^ to jx^ poor nether•" 

Kauy sobbed at he daished s|>eahiagi bat toe etnu fhoe bf lb«raad grew 
stUl ^teroer. t t 1 4 

^''lEtihto boofess^ toe«rine^^' hendd to ^ oouatUhla tr^o utooA mar by j 
** Take him away to priaoa, for we wndcibie alemtiftomr toad,*' 

Oae by one tho crowd passed fbom toe Inksh* Dhb eousttole weat lastj 
with Ralph beside him. Am they (tretoed tin tovesheldi his fhther soeet and 
feeMy after hin. The doer was ckmd, apd toe two watoben were 
aleae with tliOto toey had loved so teatot^* 

• Theoj md net till thea, did the Stem mnajmsote of tin yoaug naa g^ye way. 
Be beat down and hissed the pale Hps pf his betrotoed wito. 

^ ^ Bargnerite-^my lore— ny dariing I" he nannnied, aad sank down be- 
and wept bitterly. 

and rains of antnam were beating over the grave of Kargnerite 
aadflW nether, when the people of the tillage gathered npoa the little com- 
took'^trade Ss^ Carter die. He had been iHed, fobad gnilty, md seatenoed 
to be hang. On this wild aad stormy day, he was to look his last on earth, aad 
goto meet ttovictim oa the jndgmeut seat of God. 

Foremost among tho crowd stood Mordaant Howard, dtoised ta deep moam- 
ing. Bat the relatives of the ooademned man wore weeping at home, and wait¬ 
ing for the seatsuoe to be executed, that toey might olaim the poor disheUored 
body, and see it barisd before they left that pai^ bf toe oonntry for ever. Bslpb 
looked wistfully over the trees towards his heste, as he aiouated the soafRdd. 

** Ted my poor nnole, that I ask hts psrdOB, aad give tow lowe of a dying 
inao Po my poor father and anther.” 

His voice trembled as he said these last The sheriff placed the boose 

aron^ his neck He radeed bis eyes to heaven, bat started back with a look of 
horrOf? Close beside him stood Hargueidte, with a anekiag sa^to apoa 
her face- “ We have met again,” she whispered- He gresued heavi^, aad toe 
next moment a lifeless body dangled in the sir. ICordaimt Howard^ tamed 
away wito smile upon his lips. His Itorgaerite was ave^(ed! 

t 

Fifty years have {suwed away, and those tooaUed hearts are all at rest 
save one. MordaUnt Howard stiU live»~-a melanokoly and lonely man, of 
seventy Bre long, the light will’fade also fh(»a his eyes, and be jida bit 

Kargnorite m Heaven! New Fork teiger. 
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iys0HA2r« ifOm 

^lii^ 1^^ irc*>te< 0 to)NwaB Btltree #Drdfl~*' PrAjr 

batifc«Rid 91 m that ^[iwre was a Oathdiio} nd 

weaijt iMtVB Kd p as i s s pmy fye )iiia;deat}L had already taken ^ aonl 

to its toag aooon&t^ and aeithor teami &or prayers could now arrest 
tetioa df the Bupvttfaae Jnc^ Pvayett an fhr the liring; wo may ^ra hat 
tean to the memory of the dencL imd ihe^ ieuaht of tho tomb had lE^en 
^ nh ai^7--gi4{ty. He fett that ho had hoed of the prayors his faith taught him 
td belieTe ia f his own hod postemed ao paifer te save htra, and he oriOd aided 
fVom the daidc hesse of eotTaption->>*^ Vtay {or mo! pray for me 

MThoare thou that Uest beneath ? The following narrative from his own 
lips, given to me by a firieiid, will make answer : 

**]fym(Aher worshipped meiohO watched me grow from ohtidhood to 
manhood^ exulted in my triumphs, wept at my disappointmoHts, and she 
died blessing not oursUtg mo although I had driven her to want It was tajr 
dnt step in the paths of sin, that o(mdnot to my mother; 1 was selfish I 
squandered on myself all md men than she hal to give, and I dofrirod her 
nast years of those comforts which soothe the terrible pangs of doath. 1 could 
give a black oatalogue crimes ; what Z looked on and found fair that mnSt 
possess, for M^was more to me than the reposo and happiness of others. 
There was a young aud tevety maiden ! she was innooent until my serpent 
eyes gased upoa her and won her, to her ruin. 8ho loved me as the young 
heart loves for the hrst time; she believed m j ; she saw no eva! in mo ; I whs 
her>~Hdl her lifo. She was the solace of her parents' homo, their only euild, 
the outy one left to ohear them t for the son, her bearer of their aneiest name, 
was away ■ericiiq; gloiy in a distant land. I might have wodded her; she 
was poor yet noble; but 1 was selfish ; mine must be a weal^y bride • at d 
still I dared to feel that, and love Blanche, and 1 swore she should bo mine. 
How eunutug^y 1 worked her fait! The tempter was at hand with his counselfi, 
andfaiasf why did they ever foil P She^d with me > she wept, but I said, 

< We will return, and your parents will bless me as their son; and her tears 
wme chased by smiles as she leant oonfidingly upon my breast; but we ne\ i r 
returned. At fimt Blaueha was heartobrokeu when she discovered how 
deeply I had wrou 9 ;ed her, and she s^iuld weep for h lurs at the thought pf 
the pa^^ she had deserted; hut gradually 1 instilled my poisons deei>er 
into Ifor soul, and the fair pure Blauohe learnt to forgot all recollection of 
virtue and to answer my vleious reosonui^ with giddy laughter. 1 left her 
-left her to starve. 

A toother begged muAo watoh over her son just’esteriug into life, to guard 
him from ev9, to keep him innooent of vice. 1 led him to the gambling table , 

I initiated him Into the* midnight orglte of a lifo such as mine, and we 1 .nghed 
together at the weak, confiding mother who had placed her trust so wedl 
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I had a friend; I abused hia friendship and laughed in his face. He had a 
wife, and she pleased me; I made her cold to him, forgetful of her duties; I 
made her mwie! She was happy till 1 knew her; she was loved and honored. 
But I—I crept into her home liko the poisoned viper, and my very breath was 
death ! And ho the wronged one know his shame at last, and washed it out 
with blood—tho blood was his own ; I slow him. But where was she, the frail 
cause of all^ they pointed the finger of soom at her, and she fled for support 
to mo. 1 could not burden myself with her tears and her remote; I offered 
her gold and bade her leave me in peace; she flung the gold from her, and 
called mo her betrayer—her destroyer ; she clung to mo; there was madness 
in her glance, and I throw her from me. They found a woman’s corpse next 
day in tho river; tho snicideo was Adele. 

. “I married. My wife was rich and young; she had been betrothed to the 
young man whom I had ruined, but they discarded him, for ho was on tho 
brink of beggary, and they married hor to mo. Ho loved hor,andho treated mo 
liko a madman and called me a villain ; hd threatened to take vengeance upon 
mo; ah! ttio vongoanoe was mine! Wo met upon tho bridge at midnight j he 
had just loft tho gambling table, when I crept near him, and whispered.—I am 
here ! He was heated with wine and play ; he called mo devil, Satan, coward ! 
and said ho know too much of my past life, ho could do me too much harm 
for me to lot him live on. The devil tempted mo ; T wrestled with him, and he 
fell into the tide. I hoard him struggle with tho waters ; I heard him call for 
help ; he could not swim, and I knew ho must sink before aesistanoe reached him. 
I wont my way and left him there to die ; but ho was in my brain—before my 
eyes—and still I looked calm. A woman accosted me on my own door-stop 
and by the glare of tho lamp 1 sa w it was lost Blanche. She recognised mo 
with a shont of laughter ; it was no longer tho Blanche whom I had cherished 
for a while : it was a creature without shame or fear; I burst from her mad 
embrace with disgust, but S gave her what she asked for—money, and she 
ran on down the street, singing boisterous songs, to join a group as lost as 
herself. 

«There was a fire which never smouldered in my heart and brain. I 
dreaded phantoms; I heard tho shrieks of the doomed in their place of torment; 
my soul suffered with tho damned, and yet I lived. My wife was pious and 
charitable ; tho only dream of peace I over know was by her side ; but 1 
(sould not toll her the agonies of my conscience ; I oonld not unveil my sin 
before her eyes, for she was too pure, too good'. I loved her too well to 
blush before her. Wo wore childless ; ah; how the sight of an infant made 
my heart thrill; how I shrunk as from before an angel, a childhood’s inno¬ 
cent gu/.o; how 1 yearned to leave tho xdcasures of paternity, and yet I was 
thankful they were denied mo. Gonld 1 have looked upon my child and not 
romombored that I had doomed it to misery ! The sins.of the fathers shat 
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be visited upon the children ; in God’s mercy, then, 1 was childless. They 
say. ' Charity oovereth a mnltitude of sins. 1 gave alms with a bounteous 
hand, but still my sins wonld be seen, would bo hoard, for conscience never 
slumboreth. Confession might have easod me; but mark you, sin clung 
to me with a giant grasp ; I was too proud to seek the confessional, too proud 
to unburthen myself to mortal man. The miserable youth, my victim, was 
not known as mine ; the world looked upon him as self sacrifioed, in conse- 
guenoe of his passion for play. Why then, should I proclaim myself a murder.< 
er P —why let the good odours universal charity had scattered on my path be 
lost in abhorrence of the blood-stained Cain P 

It was not fated I should live on unpunished. He came— he^ the brother 
of the lost Blanche—^ho had found his pure lily broken from the stem and its 
white blossom sullied ; he had found his mother in her silent grave whither 
a broken ho.art had borne her ; and the white head of his father bent to the 
earth in sorrow and honest shame. He had sought the lost one, and found her 
oven in the crowded city, among its thousands. Bho had called me her betrayer, 
and ho oamc to demand bis sistci’s innocence and his dishonoured name at 
my hands. Wo met, I fell ; but not to die, no, the murderer, tbc Cain deserved 
no honourable end ; and my wound was not mortal. They boro mo homo to 
her, ray wife. Ah ! I could look upon her without a pang ; I had never made 
her miserable. Fever, delirium, seized me ; and it brought them I —Blanche 
Adole, George, Edward; the mother weeping for her daughter ; the aged father 
calling aloud for the wife and child 1 had taken from him ; the mother de¬ 
manding from me her son, her only ono ; and 1 pointed to the earth in my an¬ 
guish, and cried—'* Go seek them there!” I saw them all; I saw Blanche mock 
me . I felt Adele wind her cold damp arms around me ; and she pointed her 
finger, on which the worm slimily clung at Edward my last victim —* Poor 
boy, he sleeps with mo in the cold water. Her voice was like the hoarse, 
gurgling sound of wear—^lier voice, which once had charmed mo with its syren 
sweetness ! Methought George, the friend 1 fiad deceived, pushed her from mo 
and his stony grasp burnt me like living fire ; and a stain of blood was on mo 
where his hand had been. I leaped from my bod, fur hell seemed open beforo 
me, I raved in tho frenzies of despair ; and shrieking—** Pray for me ! pray 
for me ! I passed into a tranoo like that of death. When I returned to oon- 
soionsneSs nly gentlo wife was by my side, on her knees, praying ; the tears 
fell fast-Yipon the cmciflx between her hands, and as they fell tho storm within 
me was calmed, and I lay at peace. She loft mo for^a moment, and then the 
horrors of the p%st returned ; tho phantoms camo back again. History 1 1 
hear her step :—^but I have told you all. A fow days and I fool that I shall 
depart hence—but whither ?—O God !” 

A female in widow’s mourning drew near tho grave. She was no longer in 
her prime, her hair was grey j her face furrowed j and tho deep lines below her 
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oyos showed she had loarnod to weep, Sho knelt beside the gravo and prayed 
earnestly and piously. Ah ! she mast have loved him dearly who lay beneath, 
fur not one bead did she miss in her black rosary: and w'lon her service of 
duty and affeotioa was ondo 1, she bo it her head an I kis u I the oobl grave¬ 
stone—>a tear fell npon the spot where ,her Hpa ha<l been. For thiity long 
years her knees had bent at tho saino spot, her lips pressed the same atone, her 
hand spread the same offering of amaranthine fl >wcrs, and she wearied not ; 
for WQtmn's love is beyond fatigue and time—far far beyond,tho comprehension 
of Man ! 


THE APPEOTIONATE SEAL. 

About forty years ago, a young seal was taken in Clew Bay in Ireland, and 
. domesticated in tho kitchen of a gentleman whose honso was situated on tlit 
soa-ahoro. It grow apace, booamo familiar with tho servanba, and attached to 
. the house and family; its habits wore innocent and g. ntl >, it played with the 
children, came at its master’s cull, and, as the man described him to mo, was 
” fond as a dog, and playful as a kitten.” 

Daily tho seal went out to fish, and after providing for his own wants, fre¬ 
quently brought in a salmon or turbot to his master. His delight in summer 
was to bask in tho sun, and in winter to lie before the fire, or, if permitted, 
creep into tho largo oven, which at that time formed the regular appendage of 
an Irish kitchen. 

For four years tho seal had boon th us domesticated, when unfortunately a 
disease, called in that country the cri^tpawn —a kind of paralytic affliction of 
the limbs which generally ends fatally—attacked aorao black cattle belong, 
ing to tho master of tho house; some died, others became iufocted, and tho 
customary euro produced by changing thorn to drier pasture failed. A wise 
woman was consulted, and tho hag assured tho crodnlous owner that tho mortal¬ 
ity among his cows was occasioned by his retaining an unclean boast about 
its habitation—the harmless and amusing scab It must be made away with 
directly, or tho erippawu would continue, and her charms be unequal to avert 
the malady. 

Tho superstitious wretch consented at the hag’s proposal, the seal was put 
on board a boat, carried out beyond Clare Island, and there committed to tho 
deep to manage for himself as ho best could. The boat returned, the family 
retired to rest, and next morning a servant awakened her master to tell him 
that the seal was quietly sleeping in tho oven. Tho poor ,animal overnight 
came back to his loved homo, crept through tho open window, and took posses¬ 
sion of his favourite resting place. 

Next morning another cow was reported to bo unwell. Tho seal must now bo 
finally removed ; a Galway Ashing boat was leaving Westport on her return 
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home, and the master undertook to carry off the seal, and not put him ovor^ 
board nntil he had gone leagues beyond Inn’s Boffin. It was done—a day and 
night passed; the second evening closed, the servant was raking the fire for 
the night, something scratched gently at the door—it was of conrso the house 
dog ; she t^enod it and in came the seal! Wearied with his long and unusual 
voyage, he testified by a peculiar ciy, expressive of pleasure, his delight to 
find himself at home, then stretching himself before the glowing embers of 
the hearth, ho fell into a deep sleep. 

The master of the house was immediately apprised of this unexpected and 
unwelcome visit. In the exigency, the beldame was awakened and consulted 
She averred that it was always unlucky to kill a seal, but soggestod that the 
animal should be deprived of sight and a third time carried out to sea To 
this proposition the person who owned the house consented, and the affection¬ 
ate and confiding creature was cruelly robbed of sight Next morning, 
writhing in agony, the mutilated seal was embarked, taken outside Clare 
Island, and for the last time committed to the waves. 

A week passed over, and things became worse instead of better; the cattle 
died fast, and the beldame gave him the pleasnreable tidings that her arts 
wore useless, and that the destructive visitation npon his cattle exceeded her 
skill and cure. 

On the eighth night after the seal had boon devoted to the Atlantic, it blew 
tremendously In the pauses of the storm a wailing noise at times was faint¬ 
ly heard at the door. When morning broke, the door was opened—the seal was 
there lying dead upon the threshold ? 

The skeleton of the once plump animal—for, poor beast, it perished from 
hunger, being incapacitated from blindness to procure its customary food— 
was buried in a sand-hill, and from that moment misfortunes followed the 
abettors and perpetrators of this inhuman deed. The hag who had denounced 
tlie inoffensive seal was, within a twelvomonthy hanged for murder. 

Everything about this devoted house melted away—sheep rotted, cattle 
died, “and blighted was the ooru.” Of several children none reached maturity, 
and the savage proprietor survived everything beloved or cared for. Ho died 
hlin and miserable. 

Of the cottage building there is not one stone standing upon another. 


Cab Fakes on Sunday. —On Thursday week James Bamago, a cab-driver, was 
convicted in the Burgh Court, of charging fid. extra for driving a gentleman 
from the Caledonian Railway Station to the Star Hotel, Prince’s Street, on 
Sunday the 28th nit., on the ground that extra fares were exigible on Sunday. 
The Magistrates finding no such provision in the Regulations as to Hackney 
Coaches, issued by them, fined Bamago 10s. 
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m€K NAMES, 

Names and sarnames are things to which some persons attach an importance 
greater than they may seem to desorre ; yet the names we bestow on men and 
things merit their degree of consideration. 

. X can easily oonoaive a nervous hypoohondrical patient thrown into fainting 
fits on being teld that Xbr, Death, actually the name of a medical man in Lon¬ 
don, within fifty years, and probably related to a respectable Kentish family, 
but who spell it with a diphthong, that Dr. Death was coming upstairs, and 
the freeholders of a county would probably put an, forbidding looks, were they 
told that Tom Long and Big Ben solicited their votes and interests as parlia- 
montary candidates at the ensaing election. 

Tet the doctor might be no friend to his name-sake ; Tom Long no longer 
carrier ; and Big Ben, in spite of inretorato prejudice, migM be a respectable 
member of society. 

Many years ago, I remember a street in the vicinity of London, but now, by 
tho incessant labours of masons, carpenters, and ground-landlords, buried in 
and forming a part of our enormous metropolis. Two of the houses in it were 
occupied by surgeons, Mr, Bigg and Mr. Little 5 the name of each was Alexander- 
As any passenger approached, A. Bigg, surgeon, first caught his eye, and a few 
paces further, A. Little, surgeon ; this accidental assemblage was thought 
ludicrons, and produced a laugh, but it also produced wisdom ; for the profes¬ 
sional men soon removed tho plates from thoir doors, as they found that tho 
circumstance, though trifling, injured their practice ; and for this reason— 
him whom we are long in tho havit of laughing at, from whatever cause, wo shall 
soon cease to rospoot. 

Nicknames have exorcised tho talents of commentators and critics; from 
these singular efiforts of humour, malice, envy, or revenge, the most powerful 
mouarohs, legislators, heroes, conquerors, and statesmen, have not escaped. 

Justioe and common sense should seem to impel us to bestow undiminished 
praise on Sergius, a Roman pontiff, and the fourth of that name at the com¬ 
mencement of the eleventh century ; ho, was cminen t for learning, censidering 
tho period at which he lived, of correct manners, zealous in the cause of reli¬ 
gion, and remarkable for charitable benevolenoo to the poor. But the Pope’s 
countenance exhibited an unfortnnato combination of features, which could not 
escape the mockery of those who were fed by his bounty; while eating his 
bread, tiieso worthy characters could not resist the preponderating impulse of 
humour. They observed that eld hog’s smwt,” to which tho lower part of the 
pontiSTs faoe bore a striking resemblance, ** was a good sort of fellow.’* 

It is impossible to doubt that the soldiers of Julius Cmsar were warmly at- 
taohod to their commander; yet when the victor entered Rome in triumphant 
procession, they wore heard to say as they marched along, and in the dictator’s 
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hearing, Bomang, take care of your wives and daughters ; Bxld-pate is coma 
again.’* 

The Emperor Frederic the First, from the colour of his beard, was dis¬ 
tinguished by the word Bur harossa. 

On many of our English kings these additions have boon bestowed . on 
Alfred, the well-earned and appropriate epithet of great. Edgar was tlie 
Jjectcedl/le; his successor, the Martyr: and Edmund, from his matchless courage, 
hia muscular form, or constantly wearing armour in his unceasing battle wit b 
Canute, was called Ironside. 

ITarold the First was ffarc/ooi; our third Edward, flw; Cew/cssor; William the 
First before conquest had effaced illegitimacy, was styled the Bastard; and his 
unfortunate son, who fell by Tyrrell’s arrow in the New Forest, Bufvs, from his 
red hair; of his brothers, Henry bore an epithet for his learning, and Robert,, 
from the shortness of his small-clothes. 

On Henry the Second, and a considerable number of noble personages, the 
singular appellation of Plantagenct was bestowed ; this literally means a broirin- 
stickf and is said to have derived its origin from one of their ancestors, an 
Earl of Anjou, who doing penance for his crimes by a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
was scourged with a rod of broom twigs at the holy sepulchre. 

Why Richard the First was called Coeur de Lion is obvious to every general 
reader; to John his brother the name of Lackland, was given by his own fatlier, 
in his will, in which, bequeathing him neither lands nor hereditaments, he 
meant him to remain dependent on the bounty of his eldest son. 

The military glory of Edward the First, King of England, Lord of Ireland, 
A-c. could not shelter him from the coarse nick-name of Lmj-slvinks ; Henry th« 
fourth, iimt canker Bolingbroke, was so called from an obscure villuge in Lin¬ 
colnshire, the place of hia birth; for the same reason hia truant son, but 
afterwards that illustrious warrior our fifth Henry, the pride of England and 
the scourge of Prance, was surnamed Monmouth. 

The life ftnd reign of Richard the Third, however plausibly defended by 
Buck, andL'ingouiously handled by the pleasant Horace Walpole, seem to allbi-d 
abundant materials for abusive epithet and declamatory invective; but Jiis 
enemies could not bp content, unless the arrow of hostility was poisoned b> 
the bitterness of gross personality: they called him crook-back, a malformation 
in which the tyrant could not be instrumental, but for wliich ho was probably 
indebted to his mother’s fondness for a slender waist, to a rash impatieat 
accoucheur, or to an hereditary scrophula. 
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C«ABin: ofthkEat.—A Sussex t-lorgyrann toatifios as foliowea;—“ Walk 
jug out in some mondowa ono evouiiig, lio observed a groat nuinber of rats 
luigraling from Olio plat'o to another. Uo stood, perfeetly still, and tho wbolo 
assetublagc passed closed to him, Ilis astonishment, however, was great, 
when ho saw amongst tho number an old blind rat, which held a pieoo of stick 
at ono end in it.i mouth, while another had hold of tho other end of it, and 
thus rondiiclpd its hiiud companion. A kindred circumstance was w’itiicsscd 
ill 1757 by Mr. Piirduw, a surgeon’s mate on board the Laiimster. Lying awako 
one evening in his berth, he saw a rat enter, look cautiously round, and retire- 
JTe soon returned loading a second rat hy the ear, and which ajipeared to bo 
Vdiml. A third rat joined them shortly aftonvards, and a-ssistod the original 
coiunictof ill jiicking up fragments of biscuit and placing thorn bttforo their 
parent, a.s t]ie blind old patriarch was sup}>osod to be,” 

THE HEAD AND TITE HEART. 

AN AroUlOVK. 

I 

Tite Hettf? and the Heart had once a serious quarrel: the former having dO- 
chiri'd itself a free agent, entirely independont of tho latter ; while the latter 
wdih equal firmness, maintained its own iinportaiico, declaring that, without 
.its aid, the Head could never obtain tho approbation of the diacorn lug, or 
maintain any permanoneo of favour. 

The Head violently repelled Iho assertion.—” It is through your errors,” 
said this important organ, “ that all my efforts are thwarted, and lhat all my 
g«iniHB is nnlliUed. You, forsooth, must 'creato for yourself an entirely lunv 
code of .apntiments, under the influonco of which every designing knave can 
make yon his clnpc. Look at the profligate of soeioty—the thoughtless mao, 
tho drunkard, the debauchee,—what arc they all but tho slaves of your ty- 
ranny; whereas men of cool Judginout and reflection, as arc my subjects, 
pariake ofiumo of f heso characters.” 

“ Cool jiulgmont!” quoth the Heart in a snooring tone—“IIow often does cool 
stand botw'ccii us and our duties ? At the moment when charity has 
expended tho soul; when all tho dull and drowsy tendornes.s of fooling become 
animate in tho reflected boanty of hoavon’s own lustra—when tho dew of i>ity 
Rparkle.s in tho eye, and the soivso of it relaxes tlio closed hand—how often, 
doo .3 this cool judgment, like a sudden blight, fasten itself on tho ojiciiiiig blos- 
aoms of buiuaiiity, wasting and withering all which was pregnant with beauty 
and tho promise of perfection." 

On tjio other hand,” retorted the Head, “ but for my interference, your 
misjudging and headstrong prodigality must make you, at the same timo, th<i 
perpetual victim and butt of your follow creature. A pitiful talo, told with 
n faltering voice, and accoiupauicd by a judicious associalioii of sighs and 
t *nrs, will plundov you of yoiir purse boforo the petitioner’s voice lias ceased 
to vibrate on your ear; whereas, if you are to call in iny aid to inquire iulo Ih 
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tfath oT falsehood of the story, iuto the character of tho suppliant, and as 
to the most eficctnal mode of I'cliof, the artifices of tho unprincipled would 
be less successful and. the benefits of your charity would cover a much more 
extensive surface than that to "which tlwjy have been hitherto coitfincd.” 

“And, in many instances, while you were cugsgsd in inquiring and calculat¬ 
ing,” the Heart replied, “ how many victims might perish! Cold judgment 
would not sulliur you to go instantly about the "woi'k of cliarity, if a chance of 
ppeuniury advantage were, in the mean time, to bo lost; one business en- 
gagement "would lead to another; the tone of llie suppliant would gradually 
flicay from your cuVs, and his image fade from your memory; and "when an 
hour of leisure might leave you at liberty to be charitable, despair or ag¬ 
gravated misery will have obliterated tho inourner^s griefs for ever.*’’ 

“ You are always sui)i)Osing exf remc cases,” auaworod the Head—‘“but if I 
were disposi il to yiehl a little to yau in cases of chari[ 3 ';by what rlglxt tio 
you pretend to interfere with those works of art and taste wliieh exclusively 
H'sult from my genius i'” 

“Expunge I'rom the U'lU'fcs of gciiias twery thing of Aeling and nature, and 
how greatly "Will yon diminish the number of their axhnirers ! Iteduce poetry 
to a mero art, digested of tliose jiathetie breathings of the soul, those iiutural 
t.oiiehes, those a))peiils to the iiwirt which carry the vender witJi them, as iv 
"woa;, by an invisible cncliantmcnt, and you make ir. a mere jingle of rhymes 
— 'A jargon of hollow sounds. tSo in tlio chi'''f iniuiticution of art: the per- 
fectiou of art is to coucoal itse'f, to imitate natnro so closely as to he ideutitled 
wiih litr. she ooiist iLutoa the tost by wlueh all th<.“ tine arts mu'^t he tried, and 
who will disjiule the relationship lictwoen iiature ami myself? The s'killiil 
mu&ieiaiimaj please tJie oar liy his invariable eon eetness ; every iwile nftty he 
accurate as to tone and time; yet after all, shoulrl the music he niLiiutrked by 
those races of taste, those melting cadences of li.tnuoiiy which descend from 
the car to the heart, soothing and subduing every discordant fei-liug to its 
own ineiodious influence, tin* etfect may ho remembercil, but not felt Dist nrd- 
iugthe aid of the heart, the discourser of music would not im[)nrt the “food, 
of lovr,” nor, liko (b"])lieup, “move all nature hy liis \)(iwers.” 

The,'Heart replied, that oven w'cre he dispo.sed to admit the interference of 

the heart in jiuetry, painting, and nnia c, ha could see no roa.son for her 

• • 

meddling in cveiy thing. 

« 

“ Jlelievc me, my teiiaeiotm acquaintance,” quoth the Heart—“"that all tJic.sc 
porfoimanceS; in which you Imvo not coiiHiiUod me, will cut lint a sorry ligwre 
before the world.—1 have !ilready cxjilniiiedth.il e\eiy oHhliriiig of Hie brain 
must he addri^s.scd, me lialely or immediately, to tho feeling.s of m-inkiud, aiul 
the heart i.s the seat and ccritru of all feeling Love, friendshiji, graiitiide—all 
t'losc links which unite jiarent and cliildj brothur and sister, IViend to fi iemf, 
and man to man, lind their o-igia in me You are the source od' hi poan j 
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fraud, and mfideUty; while from me issue sincerity, candour, and piety. Ton 
indeed, are the organ of ccmmunication—the xnonth>piece'’—— 

Here the Head broke ont into a violent passion, and accused the Heart 
of a desire to degrade him by such an insulting asseveration. Words ran 
high; but at length it was resolved between them that, <m a day appointed, they 
should severally produce a specimen of their powers, independent of each 
other, and that these should be laid before competent judges, whose decision 
should be final. 

On the day fixed, the two essays were exhibited and publicly read. The 
production of the Head was an elaborate, pedantic, and artificial association 
of bard words, during the reading of which nine-tenths of the audience went 
fast asleep; and the reader himself was seized by such a powerful disposition 
to .yawn, that be was ever and anon compelled to pause, until he haa 
partially given way to it. On the other hand, the piece submitted by the 
Heart was an unconnected and motley assemblage of “ briny tears,” and 
•‘eloquent sight,” and “melting sympathies,” and “ kindred sensibilities,’* 
and BO forth; but as they wanted a little assistance from the brain to dress 
them up in a effective form, they went for nothing; except with one or two 
liquid beings, who, at the bare mention of such pathetic words, wept and 
sobbed very audibly and delightfully. 

The Heart, immediately upon this, claimed the victory, and demanded 
judgment; but the arbitrators, after long consultation came to this decision— 
•‘ That the two organs were intimately connected with, and indispensably 
necessary to, each other; that in their separate capacities, their energies 
divided, and their operations distinct, their influence, in all the extended cm- 
pire of human art and science, could be but weak and ineffective; but that 
in active and friendly concert, they constituted that intellectual lever whose 
powers could produce the mightiest efforts and provide fur the most unlooked- 
for contingencies.” 

Immediately after this decision, the two parties shook hands and ratified a 
league of mutual friendship which has lasted ever since; so that, by the 
general consent of the wise and judicicHS, whenever the Head has projected 
any new undertaking, the Heart has been consulted; and, vice versa, when the 
Heart has been seized with a desire to effect any achievement the Head has 
been summoned to council; and, in those cases, where weakness in the latter 
or coiTuption in the former has tended to a breach of the compact, the con- 
Ecqncnces have uniformly been lamentable—^frequently fatal. 

A susceptible baohclox says that a pretty woman is like a great truth or a 
great happiness, and has no more right to bundle herself under a green veil or 
any similar abomination than the sun has to put on green spectacles. 
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VERDANT GREEN MADE A MASON. 

Mr Blades’ roice iheu said, “ Swordbearer and Deputy Fast Fantilei pass in 
the neophyte who seeks to be a Cemented Brick: “ and Mr. Verdant Green 
was thereupon guided into the room. 

Around him stood Mr. Bouncer, Mr. Blades, Mr. Flexible Shanks, and Mr. 
Foote; each he’.d a drawn and gleaming sworl; each wore aproiiB« 
scarves, or mantles; each was decorated with mystic masonic jewellery; each 
iwas silent and pretematurally serious. The room was large and was famished 
with the greatest splendour, but its contents seemed strange and mysterious to 
our hero’s eyes. 

• Advance the neophyte! Oodiny dulipi sing !" said Mr. Blades, who walked to 
the other end of the room, stopped upon a dais, ascended his throne, and laid 
aside the sword for a sceptre' Mr. Foote'and. Mr. Flexible Shanks then' took 
Verdant Green by either shoulder, and escorted him up the room with 
drawn swords turned towards him, while Mr, Bouncer followed, and playfully 
prodded him in the rear. 

In the front of Mr. Blades’ throne there was a species of altar, of which the 
chief ornaments wore a large sword, a skull, and cross bones, illuminated by o' 
great wax light placed in atoll silver candlestick. Silver globes and pillars stood 
upon the dais on either side of the throne; and luxuriously velveted chairs 
and rows of scats were ranged around Before the altar-like erection a small 
funeral black and white carpet was spread upon the black and white losenged 
door; and on this carpet were arranged the following articles: — a money 
chest, a ballot-box (very like Miss Bouncer’s Camera ), two pairs of swords, 
three little mallets, and a skull and (ross-bones — thedisplay of which emblems 
of mortality confirmed Mr. Verdant Green in his previously formed opinion, 
that the lodge room was a veritable chamber of horrors, and he would willingly 
have preferred a visit to that ‘ lodge in some vast wilderness, ’ for which the 
poet sighed, and to have foregone all thoE^ promised benefits that were to ho 
derived from Freemasouiy. 

But wishing could not save him. He had no sooner arrived in front of the 
skull aud cross bones than the procession halted, and Mr, Blades rising from 
his throne, said,' Let the Sword bearer and Deputy Fast Pantile, together with 
the Provincial Grand Mortar-board do their duty! Ramohun roy azalea tong 
Froducp the poker! Past Grand Hodman remain on guard! ’ 

Mr. Foote and Mr. Flexible Shanks removed their hands and swords from Mr. 
Verdant Green, and walked solemnly down the room, leaving little Mr. Bouncer 
standing beside our .hero, and holding the drawn sword above his head. Hr. 
Foote and Mr. Fleuxible Shanks returned, escorting between them the poker. 
It was cold! that was a.relief. Bnt how long was it to remain so? 

• Past Grand Hodman! ’ said Mr. Blades, * instruct the neophyte in the pri. 
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niary proocodiiiga of the Cemented Bricks. ’ 

At Mr. Bouncer’s bidding, Mr.Verdant Green tlieii sat do\V^n nponthelo^cngod 
fioor, and held liis knees with his hands* Mr. Flexible Slmulcs then brought Icr 
him the poker, and said, * Tetrao urog.illiis orygonietra crox!’ The poker waa 
then, by assislanco of Mr. Foote, placed under the knees a id over the arms of 
Mr. Verdant Green, iffho thus sat liao a trussed fotvij.aud equally helpless. 

‘ Booitc to the licopliyto tlie oath of the Ceine iLed Brick.s! ’ said Mr. Blades. 

‘ BhanipUasLidiuic toco scolopendiU tiniiuculus eraetieoruis bus! ’ cxclaiinod' 
Mr. Flexible Shanks. 

‘ Do you swear to obey throuj^h fire and w.itor, and bricks and mortar, the 
words of this oath T asked Mr, Blades from Ins throne. 

‘You mi:Bt say 1 do!' whispered Mr. Bounce ■ to Mr. Verdant Green, who 
accordingly muttered the rospoii.se. 

‘Lot the until be registered and witnessed by R .voril-bonrer and Deputy 
Fast I’autilo, JVoviueial Grand Mortar-board, and Fast Grand IJocInianl’ said 
Mr Blades; and the three geuilcnieii llius designed stood on eitlier side of 
Sud behind Mr. Verdant Green, and, with theatrical gc'stuiv.s, clashed their 
flwords over his head. 

‘ Keemo kimo lingtum nipeat! let him rise,* said Mr. Blailes; .and the poker 
was thereupon drawn from itspodtiou, and Mr. Verdant Green, being untruas- 
ed, but somewhat stiff and cramped, was assisted upon his logs. 

lie hoped that his troubles wore now'at an cud; but tliis pleasing delusion 
was ejicedily dispelled, by Mr. Blades .saying —‘ The next part of the eereniu- 
nial is the delivery of the red-hot poker. Let the poker bo heated!’ “ 

Mr. Verdant Green went chill w'ilh dread as ho watched the terrible instru¬ 
ment borne from the room by Mr. Foote and Mr. Flexible Shanks, while Mr- 
Bouncer resumed his guard over hyn with the drawn sword. All was quiet 
save a smothered sound from the other .side of the door, which, under otlier 
cirennistauccs, Verdant would have taken for suppressed laughter, but the 
BoJcuiuity of the proceedings repelled tlie idea.^ 

At length the poker w.'is brought in red-hot and smckiiig, wdiorcupon Mr. 
Blades left his tUrono and widkotl to the other end of the room, and tJiero tools 
his seat upon a second throne, before whieh was a second alUr, garnished — as 
Mr. Verdant Green .soon perceived to his liorror and amazement-* with a human 
head (or the rcproso.utation of one) projecting from a black cloth that concealed 
the neck] and doubtless, the mark') ol ducapitatioii. Its gha,stly features w'oi'g 
clearly displayed by the aid of a wax light placed in a tall silver caudleetick 
by its side. 

. Mi*. Blades received Gie poker fio.n Mr. Foote, and commanded the ncoidiyto 
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to advaivoc. Mr. Verdant Green did so, and toofe np a trembling position io the 
^ft of Ih's t hrone, while Mr, Foote and Mr. Flexible S-lianks propoodod to the 
organ, whieh wa.s to tho right of tho eritranoo door, Mr. Blado.'J thou doliverbd 
the poker to Mr. Verdant Green, who at first imagined that lie wa^ required to 
seize it by its red-hot end, but was greatly relieved in hia mind when he found 
that he had merely to take it by the handle, and repeat (as well as he eotild) 
ft form of gibberish tkat Mr. Blodcs dictated. Having done this ho was dosirod 
to transfer the poker to tho Past Grand Hodman — Mr. Bouncer. 

Ho had just come to the joyful conclusion that tho mneh-droaded poker poi’- 
liou of the business was now at an end, when Mr. Blade.s ruthlessly cast a, dark 
cloud over his gleam of happiness, by saying — “ Tho next part of the co’cmo- 
ny will bo tho branding with tho rod hot pokor. Lot Ihoorgani.sL call in the aid of 
niu.sic to drown the shrieks of tho victim!" and thereupon, Mr. Foote struck 
up (with the full swell of the organ) a heart-ronding air that Bounded” like 
* the cries of tho wounded,’ from tho Battle of rmjue. 

Now, it hajiponed, that little Mr, Bouncer-like his .sister—.was subject to 
iineontrollablo fit,s of laughter at improper seasons. For the last half-hour ho 
had sufferod scveroly from tho torture of su])i)re.ssod mirth, and now, as ho saw 
J\Ir. Verdant Green's climax of fright at tho aniici])aied branding, Iniinaii 
nature could no longer bear up against an explosion of merriment, and Mr. 
Bouncer burst, into shouts of laughter, and, with convulsive sobs, flung liini. 
self upon tho nearest sea;.. His cxauiiile was contagions; Mr. Blades, Mr, 
Foote, and Mr. Flexible SSlu.nks, one after anotlier, joined in the roar, and ro- 
iicvc'd their pent up feelings with a nisli of iiproariona Itiughtcr. 

* Sold again, 01glamp.sl .shouted little Mr. Bouucor. ‘ T didn’t think wo 
could rarry out the joke so far. I wonder if this -will bo hoax tho last for Mr. 
\ordant Grocu.’ — ‘ Veedani LVcca Married and Done For; hy Cuthhert Bode, B. A. 

A PERSIAN STORY. 

Aa one of tho sultans lay encamped on the plains of Azala, a certain 
groat man of tho army entered by force into a peasant's house and 
finding his wife very handsome, turned tho good man out of bis dwelling 
and usurped his place. Tho peasant complained tho next morning to tho 
sultan, and desired redress ‘ but was not able to point out the criminal. The 
emperor, who was very mno-li incensed at tho injury done to tho poor man, told 
him tKat probably the offender might give him another visit, and if lie did, 
commanded him immediately to repair to his tent and acquaint him with it- 
Accordingly, within two or three days tho oflicor entered again tho peasant’s 
house, and tumod tho owner out of doors, who thereupon applied himself to 
tho imperial tent, as he- was ordered. Tho sultan went in person, with his 
guards, to the imor man’s house, whore ho arrived at midnight. Aa the atten¬ 
dants carried each of thorn a flambeau in their hand-i, Ihe sultan, after having 
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ordered all the lights to bd pnt out, gave the word to enter the house, find out 
the crimmal and put him td death. This was immediately executed, and the 
corpse laid out upon the floor by the emperor’s command. He then bid every 
body light his flambean, stud stand about the dead body. The sultan approach > 
ing it, looked about the face, and immediately fell upon his knees in prayer. 
Upfm his rising up, he (Mfdered the peasant to set before him whatever food ha 
had in his house. The peasant brought out a good deal of coarse fare, of 
which the emperor ate very heartily. The peasant seeing him in good humor, 
presumed to ask of him, why he had ordered the flambeaux to be put out 
before he had commanded the adulterer should be slain P Why, upon their 
being lighted again, he looked upon the face of the dead body, and fell down 
in prayer P And why after this he had ordered meat to bo set before him, of 
which he now eat so heartily P The sultan being willing to gratify the cariosity 
of hla host, answered him in this manner : “Upou hearing the greatness of the 
otfenoo whioh had been committed by one of the army, I had reason to think it 
might have been one of my own sons, for who else would have been so audaci* 
ous and presuming! I gave orders therefore for the lights to be extinguished, 
that I might not be led astray, by partiality or compassion, from doing justice 
on the criminal. Upon the lighting of the flambeaux a second time, I looked 
upon the face of the dead person, and, to my unspeakable joy, found it was not 
my son. It was for this reason that 1 immediately fell upon my knees and gave 
thanks to God. As for my eating heartily of the food you have set before mo 
you will oease to wonder at it, when you know that the great anxiety of mind 
I have been in upon this occasion, ainoe the first complaints you brought me 
has hindered me from eating anything from that time until this very momeut.’* 


PaiNT IT IN Letters op Gold. —.4. father bade his son drive a nail in a 
certain post whenever he committed a certain fault, and agreed that a nail 
should ho drawn out whenever he corrected an error. In the course of time 
the post was completely filled with nails. The youth became alarmed at the 
extent of his indiscretions, aud set about reforming himself. One by one the 
Tr ails were drawn out; the delighted father commended him for his noble, 
selLdeBying heroism, in freeing himself from his faults. ** They are all 
drawn out,” said the parent. The boy looked sad, and with a heavy heart he 
replied, ** Trne father; but the scars are still there.’* Parents who would have 
their children grow sound and healthy charaoters must sow the seed at the 
fireside. Charitable associations can reform the man, and perhaps make a 
nsefnl member of society ; but, alas, the scars are there! The reforxaod 
droakard| gambler, or thief, is only the wreck of the man he once was, 
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INSTINCTIVE AFFECTION. 

Whence is it that the affection of parents is so intense to their ofTsprintf? 
Is it because they generally find such resemblances in what they have pro¬ 
duced, as that thereby they think themselves renewed in their children 
aud are willing to transmit themselves to future times s’ Or is it because, 
they think themselves obliged, by the dictates of humanity, to nourish and 
rear what isifiaoed so immediately under their protection; and what by their 
means is brought into this world, tho scone of misery, of necessity? These 
will not come up to it. Is it not rather the good providence of that being wbo» 
in a auper.crainont degree, protects and cherishes tho w'hole race of mankind* 
his sons and creatures ? IIoW^ shall we, any other way, acconnt for this natural 
afibction, so signally displayed throughout every species of tho animal crea¬ 
tion, w'ithout which the course of nature would quickly fail, and every vnri- 
oiis kind lie extinct H lustaucea of tenderness in the most savage brutes are 
so frequent, that quotations of that kind arc altogether unnecessary. 

If those who have no particular concern in them, take a Secret 
delight in observing the gentle dawn of reason in babes; if their ears are 
soothed with their half-forming and aiming at articulate sounds; if they are 
charmed with their pretty mimicry, and surprised at the unexpected starts 
of wit and cunning in these miniatmes of man; what transport may wo im¬ 
agine in the breast'! of those, into whom natural instinct hath poured tender- 
iu*ss and fondness for them! how amiable is such a weakness in human nature! 
or rather, how great a w'oaknoss is it to give humanity so reproachful a name. 
The bare consideration of paternal affection should create a more gratefuJ 
teaderne.ss ill children toward their parents, than we generally see; and tho 
silent whispers of nature be attended to, though the laws of God aud man 
did not call aloud. 


MEEKNESS AND HtlMILITY. 

We must learn, and be convinced, that there is something sublime and 
heroic in true meekness and humility, for they arise from a great, not a grovel- 
ling idea of things; for as ceitainly as j>ride proceeds from a mean and narrow 
view of tho little advantages about a man’s self, so meekness is founded on the 
extended contemplation of the place we bear in the univerao, and a just obser¬ 
vation hdw little, how empty, how wavering, are our deepest resolves aud coun¬ 
sels. And as, to a well-taught mind, when yon have said a haughty and proud, 
man, you have rpoke a narrow conception, little spirit, and despicable carriage! 
BO when yon have said that a man is meek and humble, you havo acquainted 
us that such a person has arrived at the hardest task in tho world, in a univer.. 
Bal obscivation round hint, to be quick to seo bis own fan.ltB, and other 
men’s virtues, and at the height of pardoning e^ cry man sooner than himself 
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Yon have also given ns to nndersfcand, that io treat him kindly, sincerely, and 
respeotfnlly is but a mere justice to him that is ready to do us the same 
odices. This temper of soul keeps us always awake to a just sense of things, 
teaches us that wo are as well akin to worms as to angels j and as nothing is 
above these, so is nothing below those. It keeps our understanding tight 
about us, so that all things apjjear to us great or little, as they are in nature 
and the sight of Heaven, not as they are gilded or sullied by aocidout or 
fortune. 

Pea.ce. —Peace is better than joy. Joy is an uneasy guest, and always on the 
tiptoe to depart. It tiros and wears ns out, and yet keeps us ever fearing 
that the next moment it will be gone. Peace is not so—it conics more quietly, 
it stays more contentedly, and it never exhausts our strength, nor gives us on^^ii 
anxious forecasting thought. Therefore let us pray for peace. It is the gift of 
God—promised to all His children; and if we have it in our hearts we shall not 
pine for joy, though its bright wings newer tonoh ua while we tarry in the 
world. 


Men OF Genius AND Business —“Swift,” in his “Thoughts" on various sub. 
jacts, remarks .—Men of gxeat parts are often unfortunate in the management 
of public business, because they are apt to go out of the common road by the 
quickuoss of their imagination. This I onoe said to my Lord Bolingbroke, 
and desired he would observe that the clerks in' his office used a sort of ivory 
knife with a blunt edge to divide a shoot of paper, which it never failed to cut 
even, only requiring a steady hand ; whereas, if they should make use of a 
sharp penknife, the sharpness would make it go often out of the crease, and 
disfigure the paper. 


A New Wayof Meabueino Time. —At the Belfast Police Court on Friday 
week, when a case of theft was being tried a witness came forward for the 
defence, aud deposed that the prisoner was not out of her house at the time 
the robbery was committed, and that she was exactly an hour and a quarter, 
at home afterwards. Mr. Tracy—Have you gat a timepiece at home ? Wit- 

ness-^-No, I have not. Mr. Tracy—And how can you be so exact? Witno.ss_ 

Wliy, the kettle was sot on, and it had to boil; and then the pan was sot on 
and it had to fry ; and then the cups had to bo washed—exactly an hour and 
a quarter (Laugh torj 

There lately resided in Ayrshire a man who proposed, like Bailey, to write an 
etymological dictionary of the English language. Being asked what he under- 
etood the word patJwlogy to moan, he answered witli readiness and confideneo. 
Why, the art of road-malcing, to be sure.” 
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A PAIR OF HEROES. 

A German and a Portuguese, when Vienna was besieged by the Turks, having 
had frequent contests of rivalry, were preparing for a single duel, when on a 
sadden the walls were attacked by the enemy. Upon this, both German and 
Portuguoao consented to sacrifice their private resentments to the public, and 
to so^ who could signalize himself most upon the common foe. Each of them 
did wonders in repelling the enemy from different parts of the wall. The 
German was at length engaged amidst a wholo army of Turks, until his left 
arm, that held tho shield, was unfortunately lopped off, and ho himself so 
stunned with a blow ho had received, that ho foil down as dead. The Portu. 
guoso, seeing the condition of his rival, very gonerously flew to his succor, dis¬ 
persed the multitude that w«.'e gathered about him, and fought over him as he 
lay upon the ground. In the meanwhile the Gorman recovered from his 
trance, and rose np to the assistance of the Portuguese, who a little after had 
his right arm, which hold his sword, cut off by the blow of a sabre. He would ^ 
have lost his life at the same time by a spear which was aimed at his back, 
had not the German slain the person who was aiming at him. These two 
competitors for fame having received such mutual obligations, now fought in 
eonjunction, and as the one was only able to manage the sword, and the other 
a shield, made up but one warrior betwixt them. The Portuguese covered tho 
Gorman, while tho Gorman dealt destruction upon the enemy. At length, 
finding themselves faint with loss of blood, and resolving to perish nobly, they 
advanced to the most shattorod part of tho wail, and throw themselves dowii, 
Nviili a huge fragment of it, upmi tho heads of the besiegers. 


REASON OP CONJUGAL TROUBLES. 

After long experience in tho world, and reflections ujioii mankind, I find ono 
particular oocasiou of unhappy marriages, which, though very common, is not 
very much attended to. What I mean is thi». Every man in tho time of 
courtalup, and in tho first entrance of marriage, puts on a behaviour like a holi¬ 
day suit, which is to last no longer than until he is settled in tho possession of 
his mistress. Ho resigns his inclination and understanding to hor humor and 
opinion. Ho neither loves tior hates, nor* talks, nor thinks in contradiction to 
hor. He is-controlled by a nod, mortified by a frown, and transported by a 
smile. Tl^e poor young lady falls in love Avitb this suppJo creature, and expect» 
of him tho same behaviour for life. In a little tin^o she finds that ho has a will 

of his own; that ho prebends to dislike what she approves, and that instead of 

treating her like a goddess, ho uses her like a woinau. What still makes tho 
nii.Hforbnno worse, wo fiu<l the most abject flattorors degenerate into the great, 
cst tyrants. Thisnaturally tills the spouse m’ih sullcnness and (lifl<‘ont>nt, Ri.leen 
and Vapor. 
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I very much approve of my friend Tom Trnolovc in this particular. Tom 
made love to a woman of sense, ami always treated her as such during the 
whole time of courtship. His natural temper and good breeding hindered him 
from doing any thing disagroeablo, as his sincerity and frankness of behaviour 
made him converse with her, before marriage, in the same manner he intended 
to continue to do afterwards. Tom would often tell her, “ Madam, yon see 
what a sort of man 1 am. Tf you will take me with all my faults about me, I 
promise to mend rather than grow worse.” I remember Tom was once hinting 
his dislike of some little trifle his mistress had said or done. Upon which she 
asked him, how ho would talk to her after marriage, if he talked at this rate be' 
fore ? “No, madam,” says Tom, “ I mention this now bccauso you are at your 
own disposal; wore you at mine, I should be too generous to do it.” In sliort, Toni 
Bucceoded, and bas ever since boon bettor than his word. The lady has bnf% 
disappointed on the right side, and has found nothing more disagreeable in 
the husband than she diKcoverod in the lover. 

JiPt tlic young men, aye and tlio young women too, follow the example thus 
Bet them by my friend, and my word for it, they will find couHship more 
sensible, and matrimony more agreeable, than do the majority of billing and 
cooing lovers, who are all sweetness before marriage, and all sourness after it. 

MAiniiEU IN Fun—A recent letter from Philadelphia s.iyB :—” “ Considerable,” 
interest is excited among the friends and relatives of a certain Miss Jaquoti, 
both in this city and Chester county. The lady in question has made aiiplica. 
lion for a divorce. The circumstances of the case arc peculiar. Miss Joquett 
about a year ago was at a pai-ty with a certain Mr. Betchcll, where the one 
challenged the other to get married by way of a Joke. The banter was ac. 
copied. The gentleman and lady jumped into a vehicle, posted oil' to a 
neighbouring clergyman, where the knot was tied. But the lady having 
shown her spirit declared she would carry the joke no further. Both parties 
Boon foiiml that they had gone * oo far. Mr. BctcheJl was a gentleman of 
property at Ohio. He could no longer make title to his real estate. 'J’ho young 
lady, who reigned as a village belle, srmn found she had been trifling with 

serious matter. It was a matter of j»uthful indiscretion, for which the law 
bind provided no remedy. ’New Ycyrk Hiiening f’ost. 

On the recent anniversary of the Festival of the Immaculate Conception the 
Pope added to the calendar of saints the name of thcBeato di Ilossi, a member 
of the secular clergy of Rome, hy whom, since his death, according to the, 
derrer of the Sacred Congregation of Riles appointed to examine into such 
matters, several well established miracles have been wrought. 

If cheese comes after meat, what comes after cheese ? A mouse. 

TVKt is the letter 0 like mutrijuony Y Because it is Ihe » ud af tourtnig. 
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LOVE AND HATRED. 

["To arri'V'e at ih«i correct acceptation of tho above title, the Reader is re- 
ciueated to peruse the following letter first seriatun except the last line j the 
first and evc)-y alternate lino afterwards.] 

Dear Madam, 

The great affection I have hitherto expressed for you 
is false, and I now feci that my indifference towards you 
increases every day, and the more I see you, the more 
you appear ridiculous in my eyes and an object of contempt. 

I feel inclined, and in all respects disposed and determined to 
hate you. Believe me, I never in the least intended to 
offer you my hand. Our last conversation has, 1 assure yoU, 
left a tedious and wretched insipidity, which has by no means 
possessed me with the most exalted opinion of your character, 
your inconstant temper would always make me miserable, 
and if over we were united, I should experience nothing but the 
fearful hatred of my parents, added to the everlasting pain not 
pleasure in being with you. I have indeed a faithful heart to bestow 
but however 1 do not wish you to imagine that it is 
at youj- service, for it is impossible I could give it to one more 
inconstant and capricious than yourself, and to one who is less 
capable to do honor to my choice and to my family 
Yes, madam, 1 beg and desire you will be persuaded, and 
1 think sincerely that you will do me tho greatest pleasure 
to avoid me. I shall readily excuse your taking the trouble 
to return an answer to this, for your letters are always full of 
execrable nonsense which constrains me to bid you adieu! 
good IserlSG and exceedingly interesting. 

Tour’s truly, 


RtowiNb OUT A Can nLT:.— There is one small facji in domestic economy which 
is not generally known, but which is useful as saving time, trouble, and temper. 
Jf acatidle be blown out holding it above you, tho wick will not smoulder down, 
and may there fore be tasily lighted again, but if blown upon downwards the 
i.ontr.irv is the case. 
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THE MALE FLIRT 

Is not >i-.'ccssarily' an oxquiazfco; he is often aarelcsa of In's dross, paying mnch 
more attention to the interior, than the exterior furnishing of his head and 
holdcth that tho proper stuzly of mankind is—woman, lie often converseth 
with fluency and good sense on all other topics of interest, and may even bo 
found in tho garb of priesthood. The male flirt is an adept at tho king’s Eng. 
lish ; looketh kingly out of his eyes ; soateth himself on an ottoman at the feet 
of fair ladies, and rcadeth poetry with well practised tell-tale intonations, and 
Bolicitoth a look of her hair, ring, or a glove, as a koepsako ; if granted, to bo. 
privately exhibited as a trophy to his gentleman friends. After Iho male 
flirt hath mado what he oonsidereth “ an impression,” ho purposely absontetli 
himself for a while, to fan the ardour of the supposed victim’s flame ; then as 
suddenly and unexpectedly rcappoarethj more devoted, more languishing than,^ 
ever, «»nly to roijeat the same faroc at tlie end of a prolonged visitation. Tho 
male flirt koepeth a dozen affairs of this kind on 1 and at once; and pleaseih 
himself, while shaving of a moi’uiug, in reflecting ui»on the divers moods and 
dilemmas of hi.s supposed victims, who arc often but giving liiui a long cord 
with wliieli to hang himself. 

The male flirt, being himself a humbug, is naturally suspicious, and brilBbth 
up imrncusoly at the most glimmering ghost of foul play from tho other si do, 
growing facetious thereupon, and mentionefch, as one of his infirmities, a 
constant tendency to Joke upon all subjocts. Lastly, tho main flirt, with 
all his fancied pcnotratioii and victories, inglorioiisly caught at last, tliauks 
to a retributive justice, in the toils of the weakest, where lie floundcreth like 
a mad Icviatlian, to the amuscincnt of interested spectators! 

Fanny Febn. 


WHAT IS A LADY ? 

I will tell you negatively. She never ovordresses. She attires herself with 
regard to tho weather and tho occasion, and at no hour of the day, whalcver 
may bo her occupation, is untidy. She is civil and obliging to all persons iu 
public, whom chance throws in her way, without distinction of garb or class, 
and is reasonable and humane with her servants. Sho never, under shelter 
of her sox, is conversationally overbearing towards the other, to whom tho 
rules of courtesy forbid a reply in kind. She never omits, by a smile or word, 
gracefully to acknowledge slight favours they render her. She never solicits 
gifts frdm thorn, by going into ccstacics in their presence about “ loves of 
rings,” or bracelets, which she saw at Show and Go’s. Shejicver encourages 
matrimonial offers which she has no idea of accepting (N B. male flirts 
oxoopted !) Sho makes a distinction iu her reception of gentlemen, between 
those who at heaH respect oizr sox, and those who only. make a protezice of 
doing Sfj. Sho uRver he trays, from a moan vanity, the honourable love which 
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?^lie canTiui vuriiu'ocate. She neves talks or laupfhs loudly in public, or has the 
had tnsle and had nianners to disturb Imr nciglih(»ui'S in tliis way at concert, 
or ojiera. She is reverential at cliurcli, or, at least, respects ilie feelings »>f 
those ai-oMiid her, who desire to ho so. She knows when to he silent—when to 
speak—and how; in a word, she has iad —I repeat it. Tact, iny hearers, without 
which the most boantiful woman is hut a tasleltjss fruit, a sougless bird, a 
Scentless flower, or, in other words, a hlundoriug numbskull! Fanny Fbkn. 


THE RING AND THE ROPE. 

A m iideii lady, not remarkable for either bcanty, youth, or good temper, 
came for advice to a Mr. Arnold, as to how she could get rid of a trouble- 
S(uno suitor. 

“ Oh, marry—marry him,” ho advised. 

“ No, I would see him hanged first.” 

m 

“ No, madam, marry him, as t said to you, and ITl assui’e you it will be but 
a short time before ho hangs himself.” 


Disadvantage OF NEAusroitTEDXEss.—A j’oung clerical gentleman relales 
this anecdote of one of his Dutch brethren :—The old follow was about rojn- 
mcncing one of his spiritual exercises, when, to tlie disadvantage of his being 
a little ucarsightod, was added the poor light of a country church. After 
clearing his throat, ho gave out the hymn, profaciug it willx the apology— 

“ Do light tish bad, mine eyes ish dim, 

T cannot see to road dish h^’^mn.” 

The clerk, supposing it was the first stanza of the hjmin, struck nji the tune 
of common metre. The old fellow, taken somewhat aback by this turn of 
affairs, cori'octod the mistake by saying— 

“ I didn’t mean to sing dish hymn, 

I only meant mine eyes ish dim.” 

The clerk, still thinking it a continuation of the couplet, finished in the 
preceding strain. The old man, at this, waxed wrath, and exclaimed, at the 
top of his voice— 

“ I tiflk for tyvel’fi in you all, 

Dat fash no hymn to sing at all.” 

t 

The Akt of 'Shopping. — “ What’s the price of this article ?” inqttii*ed a 
deaf old lady. «Seven slullings,” said the draper. “ Seventeen shillings I” 
she exclaimed* “I’ll give yon thirteen.” Seven shillings,” replied the 
honest tradesman, is the priro of the article.” “ Oh ! seven shillings,” tlie 
lady retorted ; “ I’ll give j*ott five.” 
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Not to bk FitioTfTKN’ET*.—A foppish fellow advised a friend not to marrj' a 
poor pfirl, as ho would find matrimony with poverty “ uphill work,” “ Good," 
said his friend. “ I would rather go Uphill than downhill any time,” 


A Grammatical Pupil.—A schoolmaster, after giving one of his pupils a 
sound drubbing for speaking bad grammar, sent him to the other end of the 
room to inform another boy that he wished to speak to him, and, at the same 
time, promising to repeat the dose if he spoke to him ungrammatically. The 
youngster, being quite satisfied with what he had got, determiueil to be exact, 
and thus addressed his fellow pupil ;—" A common sab.stantive of the mas¬ 
culine gender, singular number, nominative case, and in an angry mood, that sits 
perched upon the eminence at the other end of the room, wishes to articulate 
a few sontenoea to yon in the present tense.” 


A STORY TELLER. 

One very rainy day, when the poor Empress Eugenio, (who is to be pJTied 
because her enimi is perpetual, as is that of every created being who is imia- 
pable of occupying him or herself, and is always craving amusement ,)—one day 
the Empress Eugenio, being passing dull, bethought her of sending for M. J. S 
to divert her and her ladies . Now, a less “ diverting” personage cannot well 
be conceived than this heavy novel writer, whose sole agreeability lies in his 
pen. Patting on her sweetest smile, t he Empress graciously asked M. J. 8 
to sit dojvn and " to tell her a story. ” The much honored man looked rather 
more confused than charmod. However, the request was repeated and the 
Empress, assuming the part of the Sultan in the Arabian Tales, again begged 
for “ one of those stories the clever narrator told so well !’ I verily believe 
that Scheherazade, who told storiei to save her life, did not feel in a more dis¬ 
agreeable position than did poor M. J. S.for not only was he to “ tell a story.” 
but a “ ghost story,” per dessus le mourche. What he told tbeso fair dames I know 
not, but he ended by telling them something, I presume, for they were satisfied 
enough iboreat to repeat the infliction,,and next day, both M. J. S. and M. O. 
P. were “ bidden to the Empress’s presence, and requested then and there to 
manufacture a “ eJuirade en action, ” which, with the greatest possible (^rouble, 
they ended by doing. 


It was Napoleon who said—" Strange as it may appear, when I want any 
good head-work done, 1 choose a man—^provided his education has been suit, 
able—with a long nose. His breathing is bold and free, and his brain, as well 
as his lungs and heart, cool and clear. In my observations of men 1 have 
almost invariably found a long nose and head together.” 
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IIoi’E roK Tiip; Widows. —A friend toUa ns that some dozen or fifteen yeai's 
aj'o, when he had the “ melancholy duty ” to stand behind tho counter in a 
country shop, dealing out the “ boat sclooLed stock, ” he was onoo brought very 
suddenly to a state of unutterable wonderment. A youthful and pretty woman 
robed in deep black, approached him, and asked to look at his “ Gleam of Com¬ 
fort.” “ At what, madamo ?” said he, puzzled, confounded, and confused at 
what appeared to him a singular request.” “ Gleam of Comfort,” young man ; 
haven’t you it, or don’t you know what it is ?” said the lady. “ Yes, madanie, 
most likely we have it. What is it like—is it dry goods or groceries ?” “ Dry 
goods or groceries !” echoed tho lady, looking at our friend in a way that niado 
him feel decidedly uncomfortable. “ Sir, it is a mourning calico of the second 
grade, for widows of three weeks. It is well known, sir, with ns in tho city; 

I am astonished at your ignorance.” Tho frightened young man could only 
stammer out, “ thoy hadn’t any of that particular kind.” • 

Tacents and Genius. —Ho who in tho same given time can produce more than . 
another has vigor ; he who can produce more and better has talents ho who 
i;;in produce what no one olso can has genius. 

^ ON A YOUNG LADY’S DEESS. 

“ Fair Chloo’s dress (which Venus self might wear) 

From various realms is culled with happy care ; 

To grace the well-shaped foot, in Turkey’s soil, 

Through life’s short span, laborious silk-worms toil ; 

The whale, in /5embia’s frozen regions found, 

Distends those swelling hoops’ capacious round. 

The Belgian nymphs, a nice industrious race. 

Weave the fine texture of the curious lace. 

Peruvian mines tho rich brocade bestow, 

And Guinea’s treasures in her buckle glow. 

Afj'ic, tho tribute of its ivory pays, 

(hi polished sticks the spreading fan to raise. 

The Phrygian swans their downy plumage shod, 

Aud from the scorcliing sun defend her head. 

Tho boar’s warm fur the Russian deserts yield. 

From falling snow her whiter breast to shield. 

The bloss’d Arabia 8end.s, from balmy air. 

Essence less fragrant than the breathing fair. 

India’s rich coasts the sparkling gems supply. 

Less sparkling than the'lustre of her eye! 

. . How oft tho merchant glows beneath the lino. 

That Uhloe all accomplished thus may shine P” 

s 

Fair Measure FOR THE Pate. —Wo hear that, owing to the breaUh of tbo 
fashion, concert roonjs do not hold so many people as formerly, and that a 
certain manager begins to talk of charging women by the foot. Not a bad idea, 
provided he makes them paj the expense, and not their husbands. 

WHTialov'o like a glass of champaguoP Booauso it is very exciting, and 
soon loses its briskness. 
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Oi'iNioNs o?' A DiaAmn.vTEu Man.—T he man who is proud of his money has 
rarely anything better lo be proud of. 

Trees with double flowers are, too often, the emblem of Friendship—there 
is plenty of blo.ssom, but no fruit. 

There are many men who delight in playing tho fool, but who got angry the 
moment they aie told au. 

Tn medieine, a Ih'oughain goes mueh farther than knowledge. 

Swiet.y baa a right to bo particular—it is so often deceived ! 

Common sense lius become such a rare commodity, that the world has 
euLcred Into a tacit compact to live without it. 

WTealth itaelf is not ao much despised—it is only tho man who is the 
SC SOI' of it. 

Every woman is born with a master mind—that is to say, with a mind to be 
master, il' she can. 

-No man iivtiiii .should say an ill word against tho Doctors. 

CoTn])linieiits are the coin that w'e pay a man to hia face—aarcailris arc 
■\^hat no jiay liim out with behind hia back. 

'I'oad eating is always in aoaaou. 

tn Franco there ia nothing young— excepting your objects d’ antique. 

Camhvok Axn Diti'o— “Oh! I lovea you liko anylhing,” said a young man 
to his sweetheart, warmly pressing her hand. “ Ditto,” said she, gently re- 
tuniing the pressure. The ardont lover not happening to bo joverleariied was 
sorely puzzled to understand the mcuiiiug of ditto, but waa a.shajncd to ex¬ 
pose hia ignorance by aisking the girl. IIo went homo; and the next day 
being at work in the cabbage yard with his father, ho spoke out. “ Dady, what 
i.s tho meaning of di11o “ wl),y,” said the old man, “ this he,ro ia one cab- 
Iwge-licad ain't it. ? ” “ Yo.s, dady.” “ Well, that arc’s ditto.” " Di-at 
That nre good-for nothin’g.Tl,” ejaculated the indignant son, “alio called mo 
enbbage-hoad. I'll never go to see her ^gain.” 

TitK Fmo OF Ai.r. NATroxs,—The Amevicanaof Victoria aaked permission to 
rear a liberty pole, to which they would pub the star-spangled flag.' The re¬ 
quest was instantly declined. “ Well,” said tho crowd, “ let’s raise a- pole and 
at iek li e flag of all nations upon it,” And so they did what they aaid they 
would do, and a petticoat Avaved from the liberty polo. 

CLiKi; for Bcandat,.—A u cxcolicnt woman, when a piece of scandal waa re¬ 
tailed to her, was in tho habit of saying, “ I do not 'know whether M—did so 
but 1 w'iU tell him that you informed me, and enquire.” This straightfor¬ 
ward procedure soon relieved lier of all tales of her neighbours. 
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Po-wER OF Habit —Habit uniformly and constantly strengthens sdl our active’ 
exertions: whatever we do often, we become more and more apt to do. A 
enufF-taker begins with a pinch of snuff per clay, and ends with a pound or (wo 
every month. Swearing begins in anger; it ends by mingling itself will] 
ordinary conversation. Such-like instances are of too common iiotoricty 
to need that they be adduced; but, as I before observed, at the verj time 
that the tendency to do tho thing is every day xncreasing, the pleasure 
resulting from it is, by tho blunted sensibility of tho bodily organ, 
diminished ; and tho desire is irresistible though the gratification is nolhiiig' 
There is rather an entertaining example of this in Fieldiiig’.s “ Life of 
Jonathan Wild,” in that scene where he is represented as playing at cards 
with the Count, a professed gambler. “ Such,’ says Mr. Fielding, “ was the 
power of habit over the mind.s of these illustrious persons, tlj.at Mr. Wild 
could not keep his liands out of tho Count’s pocket, though ho know flioy 
werocm])ty; nor could tho Count abstain from palming a card, though ho 
was well aware Mr. Wild had no money to pay him. 

A Scientific Defence of tiie Beako. —“Medicins,” in a letter to the LiVvrpvol 
Mcrniri/s&ya: —“Why is it that more persons die in Euglaud of chost com¬ 
plaints than in other countries where beards arc worn—it is said the niiinber is 
double—and why is it that English men lose their teeth sooner than the 
peoido of those (ioiiutrics? Simply and solely hocause tliey destroy (he iwotec- 
tion from cold and from heat, from dust and from damp, which God has given 
them. When did Englishmen first shaver' In Iho profligato, effeminate days 
of Ohai'les the Second. It is calculated that tho beard of a mau who lives 
to tho ago of seventy years will be GJ feet, but by continual shaving this- is in¬ 
creased to tl7 feet, the difference between the two abstracting so much vigour 
from the constitution, and the cutting open of so many thousand fresh 
Kurfaens every morning also itself tending to debilitate. Thu restoration 
of the beard and moustache is of so much importaiico in a sanitary point of 
view, that the operations of the Social Science Congress should embrace 
it; for, depend upon it, it is producing a general degeneracy in the eonsiitii- 
tions of Englishmen. The republication of Mr. Dickens’ very able paper on this 
subject would be calculated bo do much good. It may be said that a man should 
not have long hair—-certainly not; but nature has provided for this. Tho board 
is only hollow a certain length; after this it becomes solid, and may be trim¬ 
med without having a weakening effect. It may be said, why have not women, 
beards ? T reply, because they have not to brave the battle and the breeze* 
but are told to be keepers at home, and from home, not even at churcli, lo un¬ 
cover their heads, and also to allow their hair to grow long.”— Ladies’ Jourt^l- 

EvekI’ one is, at least' in one thing, against his will, original —in his manner 
of sneezing. 

Jr’s the last ostrich featliei- that breaks the husband’s back. 
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PAi)Bi’’s Pia,—As a Shadow to all these sunny Suathern Lights, I mast here 
moution that 1 did irieet with a few extraordinarily mean men iu Sydney. 
There was one, a merchant-priuco, who made it a boast that he had never 
given away a shilling in his life. So far as 1 know, ho only departed from his 
extreme*soldshness on one occasion, and the circumstances are worth rolvting 
One morning a poor Irishman stepjmd into hia counting-house, and, looking the 
very picture of misery, said, “ Oh! may it pleaseyer honour, I’vo lost a pig—the 

only pig I had—aud mJsthress-, the governess, has given me a pound, and 

sent mo to you for another. She says you have enough gold to build a sty wid, 
and will be sure to give me a littlo. At tb-st, old hard-fist refused; upon which, 
Paddy throw himself on a stool, and raised such a piteous wail that the mer¬ 
chant, thinking ho was mad about the death of his pig, gave him the pom^ to 
{.et quit of him. Nest day the proprietor of the defuuct porker was passing 
the warolioiiso, and seeiug his benefactor at Ibe door pulled bis hat to him ; 
“ Well, did you get drunk with that pound, or buy another i)ig ?” a.skcd the rich 
man gitifly. “Bought a pig, yer honour—a darling little thing, wid a sweet, 
twist in his tail, like a lady’s curl.’* “ Well, it’s to bo hoped you’ll take better 
care of him than you did of the other. What did ho dio of?” “Die of? Did ye 
say die of now? Why got out wid ye, ha wa^sofai ILilUd him!”—Life in Aut-tralut. 

Human IIeuplesskess, —Animals go rightly, according to the ends of their 
creation, when they are left to themselves ; they follow their instinct and are 
safe. But it is otherwise with man ; the ways of life are a labyrinth for him. 
His infancy does not stand more iu need of a mothor'e cave, than bis moral 
and intellectual faculties require to be nursed and fostered ; and whore these 
are left to starve for want of nutriment, how infinitely more deplorable is hia 
condition than that of the beasts who perish. 

Ci.EUGVJ^EN Os' All. Coiouus —We do not like blue clergymen; yellow 
clergymen; piuk clorgyinen. W'j look upon them as ratber monstrous. 
Nevertheloss, such many-coloured pastors b^vp abounded at the late elec¬ 
tions ; the reverend gentlemen “ giving out” candidates from the hustings, 
as they would give out the momiu|g lessons from the pulpit. If these 
worthy men feel such unconquerable ■ interest in tbeir party friends, why 
do they not, in the privacy of their homes, offer up a email prayer for 
them ? Why should they oome and stick figurative ribbons in their ubeavers 
as though men were to be “shovelled” into Parliaineht by benefit of 
clergy ? A correspondent in the 'Pimes gives the names of no, fewer tfian thir¬ 
teen parsons; and all of them dropping manna frost, the hustings; all of 
them talking honey with, of course, not so much as a ,.single locust, in favour 
of the tadpole senators they propose for'mature frogs. The IPi'mps writer 
calls thia visitation of election parsons “ a wide spread evil.” We rather 
incline to think it the very worst sort of black fever. 
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THE MEDITATIONS OF A MAID. 

What a relief it is to shut myself up iu my little bed-room, and to shut out 
all eyes and ears ! All day long I feel constrained, and wish for night, with 
its freedom from observation, the delicious abandonment it affords to one*s 
own thonghts and foelings. I did not always feol so—only since 1 have known 
Edwaixl. Gradually, silently, surely, has he boon stealing away m'y heart— 
3 *es, S^lcalmj it; I have not given it him. He has not asked for my love; and 
yet I iwin afraid I love him. I supposed I ought to bo ashamed of this. I 
hardly know whether I am or not. If any one were to tax mo with loving 
nnsought, 1 am not so very suro that my heart ig not truer and wiser in its 
instincts than the wmld. 1 am sure my love is not selfish; lor I do not lovo 
because I am loved. I am suro my lovo is not ignoble ; it rests on a worthy 
object. My judgment seconds my heart: I lovo him because he is manly,* and 
yet ohild-like. Could any character bo more captivating ton womanly nature p 
Manhood's stivngth of mind and heart, with childhood’s innocence and guile- 
p.-Ksiicss—high principle with un warped instinct. How delightful to live daily in 
the midst of such an influence. Ah, my poor fluttering heart, be still, be 
patient. 

I have seen Edivard to-day. What opposite feelings he calls forth! Now my 
maidenly prillo rebels at the power he exerts over mo; now 1 yield myself 
pHsaively to its mighty influunco. I feel that my love for him is an 
iiigicdiont giving a colour to everything; as an essence pervading all 
things; as a stamp indelible for life; as a force set in a perpetual motionj 
abovo all as an influeuee powerful, penetrating, and insidious. All within mo 
is tumult, unrest—it is not good for me to live in such a cliuos—1 will 
see him no more. Once more, however, I must sco him; he made me 
promise, with'my sisters, to join a little pic-uio party to-morrow. I thought 
by some little incidout to-da^’, that he did—no no, I will not utter the vain 
delusion. 

This ovontftil day has cnjdcd at last. I have had a long walk with Edward. 
He made me walk with him, and ofi'ered one pretext after another for keeping 
me away from the rest of the party. 1 soon saw that he had something 
special to communicate, and his manner betrayed the nature of his oommunr- 
oation.^ His agitation calmed, me —his anxiety and earnestness made me feel 
•quiet, almost indifferent. My pride was gratified to see him feeling what I 
had so long fait; ^nd I could not help triumphing inwardly, that ho who had 
so long held mo in his powor was now even more completely in mine.' These 
feelings wore but momentary; I was but too h;jiX>py iu the couscionsness of 
being loved to indulge gj:atified pride. Ho told me that “ he had long lovC([ 
mo iu secret, and had yet hardly dared to hojic tluit I would return his lovo, 
taut would 1 make him' haypy bj' promising to be hie wife?” 
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Oh, Edward, you litlio know how long I, too, had loved you ! Gould I make any 
other answer than the one I did ? Yea, my heart surrendered itself at once 
to your demand. I know you will not think me too easily won; for you will 
judge me by a simple and a natural standard, and not by a complex and 
artificial one. You will love me better for following the dictates of nature. 
Pools alone would'play with fire, dangerous machinery, mighty elements j and 
they are worse than fools who trifle with the love of a human heart! 

And now I can love my best beloved without fcariulness—a heavy burden • 
is removed—our love is an acknowledged circumstance. 

My little bed room.' you have often witnessed the outixjuring of my heat in 
various moods, and now this is the last time you will listen to my words. To¬ 
morrow I km to bo married. After a few months of preparation now come 
the event. 1 cannot say I feel ready, even now ; for when should 1 be fit to 

be the life companion of such a man as my husband? Husband !—^let me soy 
* 

the word over again— husband ! How strange—^liow swoct it sounds! 

I cannot but feel joyful in the thought of the morrow that will irrevocably 

unite me to the man I love, aud yet it is a very chastened joy. 1 leave old 

associations, friends who have been always true, a life of c inipar ative iudopend- 

^nce, and I enter an entirely untrodden path j I take another’s name, position 

aud character; I shall be merged socially in him. Yet marriage is a higher 

state than maidenhood : it is one of further development, of richer expjrieuce, 

of wider range of feeling. 1 look upon my future fearlessly; for perfect love 

“ oasteth out fear,” and love will exert a strengthening, not an enervating 

influence. 1 do not look for a state of perfect felicity, for the common currency 

of happiness must be mixed with alloy trj lit it for daily use. My prospects are 

unusually bright; but one can only fool a very sober joy in looking forward to 

one’s wedding day. Recollections and anticipations crowd around me, but I 

must put them all aside, and say “ farewell ” to my little room. —Fcandij Herald. 

o 

Commercial mm: —Another outbreak, eh ? These riots will be a terrible hin¬ 
drance to all kinds of business. Fashionable HivM :—Aw deesay! Delighted 
to hear itl Aw always had the greatest aversion to all kinds of business. 

The Invinciblbs.— woman will never-r,cknowledge to a defeat. You may 
oonquer her, you may bring her on her knees—you may waive over her 
head the very flag of victory—but still she will not acknowledge.she is 
beaten,—in the same way that there are Prenchmen who will not admit to 
the present day that they lost the Battle of Waterloo. 

What is the moral difference between cake and wine? The one is sometimes 
tipsy, the other is always drunk. 

What is that which no man wants, but which if any has he would not part 
with for untold wealth ? A bald head. 
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QuALiriCATroN of Juniok Officeus, To write a distinct hand, especially 
upon a stamp j inasmuch as certain estimable moneyscriveners, Hebrew and 
Christian, hare found great difficulty in bringing to the memory and ac¬ 
knowledgment jpf the writer his hurried autograph. It has happened that 
oven twelve men have been required to aesist him. 

To have a good colloquial knowledge of slang, in order that in any arcidenta[ 
encounter with the natives, the officer and gentleman may not have the worst of it. 

' To have tlio eyo of a cat for horse flosh. 

To bo able to draw at sight upon ” the govoraor."'’ 

To know tho uao of an oyo-glass and pocket-mirror, anti to be able to lay 
down tho leading features of tho ballet ami the opera. 

To know as much of vegetable history as to be perfectly aware that under no 
circumstances is it advisable to .spell encumber with a K. 

Also a kiiowledgo of St. Gooi-go’s Fields fortilioation, in order to keep on thd 
outside of the works. 

To cousider no amount of drill a bore. 

To harmoiiiso logirithms with billiard.?, and to open the door of science (if 
possible) with a golden latch key. 

To -sketch on horse-back on * tu© bridle thumb-nail tho inoro prominent 
features of Rotten Row. 

To bo a judge of ground, and its proper occupation for a handicap. 

To be fchorouglily acquainted with tho topography of Pop’s Alloy: and 
especially as relates to duels upon tho principles of hair lriggo;-nometry. 

Do NOT Desimsr Small TurNos.—The possibility of a great change being 
introduced by very slight bcginijiugs may be illustrated by the tale of the vizie^ 
who, having offended liia master, was condemned to pei-iietual captivity in 
lofty tower. At night his wife came to weep bolow his window. " Cease your 
grief,” said the sage, “ go homo for the piesent, and return hither when you 
have procured a live black beetle, together with a little ghee (or buffalo’.? 
butter) throe clews, one of the finest silk, another of stout packthread, and 
another of whipooi-d : finally a stout coil of rope,” When she again came to 
the foot of the tow'er, provided according to her husband’s commands, ho 
directed her to touch tho head of the insect with a little of the gJicc^ to tie ■ 
one ondf of tho silk thread around him, and to place the reptile on the wall of 
tho tower. Seduced by the smell of the butter which he conceived to be in 
store somewhere above him, tho beetle, continued to ascend till he reached the 
top, and thus put the vizier in possessLou of the end of the silk-tbi’e.ad, who 
drew up the pack-thread i)y means of the silk, the small cord by means of the 
pack thread, and by means of the -cord, a stout rope capable of sustaining 
his own weight,—and so at last e.scaped from the place of his duresse. 
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STJGGE*(Tiopfs FOR A New DfCTfONARY.— AMtdion i A doty somowhat too strictly 
inculcated in the Mahometan ritual, and so>metinies too laxly observed in 
Christian practice. Absurdity : Anything advanced by an oi:^oneii;t. Alius : To 
this word there is no singular, in order to teach us that a single act of 
charity Scarcely deserves the name. Ambiguity : A quality essentially neces¬ 
sary in diplomatic •writings, acts of parliament, and lawptroceodings. Argument: 
With fools, passion or vociferation : -with ministers, a majority j with kings, 
the sword j with fanatics, denunciations ; with men of sense, a eumnd reason. 
Ba/rrisier : A legal servant of all work. Blushing ; A sufTasian least seen in those 
who have most occasion for it. Ceremony : All that is considered, necessary 
by many in religion and friendship. Change : The oaily thing that is constant. 
Con^etency : A financial horizon which recedes as wo advance. Compliment: 
A thing often paid by people who pay nothing else. Conmenre : Something to 
swear by. Cunning : The simplicity by which knaves generally outwit them- 
selves. Cttsfom ; A reason for irrational things, and an excuse for inexcusable- 
Ones. Despondency : Ingratitude to heaven. Dress : External gentility, fre¬ 
quently used to disguise internal vulgarity- Economy : A panpor without a 
parish. Effeminacy: Wearing moral petticoats. Egotism: Suffering the pri¬ 
vate I to be too much in the public eye. Epitaph : Giving a good character to 
parties on their going into a new place. Extempore : A premeditated im¬ 
promptu. Face : The silent echo of the heartt Forgiveness : The noblest re¬ 
venge. Friend :—real See Phoenix and Unicom, Furniture : Inanimate society. 
Hint: A jog of the mental elbow. Holidays: The Elysium of our Ixiyhood. Horse r 
An article in the sale of which you may cheat your own father. Humility : 
The best? evidence of real religion. Jokes : The Cayenne of conversation. 

Takk the Bitter with the Sweet. —The sweet and bitter ordinarily accom¬ 
pany each other in this life ; at least the sweet must bo carefully extracted 
from the bitter. Such is the peculiar province of that little, though busy 
insect, the bee. But must it go deprived of its honey, because, forsotith, it 
is secured at the expense of long pursuit, toil and endurance ? No more is it 
becoming to man, who is determined upon the moans of subsistence and life, to 
shrink from the ordinary dangers and sufferings incident to their attainment. 

How TO Select a Wife. —When a young woman, while in the act of sweeping, 
approaches yon with kind •words and gracious looks, and politely requests you 
to move, for she wants to sweep where you are sitting, depend upon it she is 
the girl yon want, so far, oeitaixdy, as temper is concerned ; for never is a 
woman so petulant, so domineering, as when she has a broom in her hand, 
except it is when she has a mop* 

At a tea-meeting, held last week, the Bov. Mr. Spurgeon said, in regard 
to Gothic Designs for churches, he could never make himself heard in them 
and could easily see that the devil invented it. 
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Thb Bisiioy or Losoow Hadn't CAitjsso Yjit.—I n one of hia vieite to, England, 

Sir John Sterenson had taken private apartments for himself and servapt-^au 
adulterated native of the verdant iele. Being much engaged on some mosioal 
compositions preparing for the press, and finding his. time much taken up by 
morning visitojfs, he took the precaution one day of denying himself, and tha.» 
delivered orders to that effect “ Now, Patrick, remember I’m going to bo 
particularly oeoupied for the neat two hours, and I won’t bo at home, mind, if 
the Bishop of London calls,” “ Very wall, yonr honour } I’U take care,” replied 
the obedient attendant, as he closed the door. Sir John now sat himself 
down to the pianoforte, and was soon immersed in the Interest of his occu¬ 
pation, whoui in about ton minutes, he had reason to congratulate himself upon . 
having provided against intension, ^1* 4 loud knock at the street door proclaim¬ 
ed the usual routine of idlers, What, then, was his surprise and mortification 
when he saw his rOom dOOr dung open, and Pat, with his usual smile ot 
welcome, ushering in three gentlemen! After the simple fellow had placed^ 
chairs for the visitors, a quick glance from his master's eye told him that he 
had somehow committed himself, but the organ Of pofafo-ism was too promptly 
developed to allow" him to comprehend exactly how, yet, shrewdly suspecting 
that Sir John’s evident vexation was connected with his admission of the 
present visitors, and with a view to deprecate his displeasure, and prove to his 
master that he had not infrii^ed the particular order he had received from 
qim, witli much significance of look, and force of emphasis, he said “ Plaze 
Sir John, the Bishop qf LondoH hasn’t catlo 1 yrf.” Tea Table Talk. 

Tir e Wat to ofeT KNowiBbss.—“Oftenar ask than deoido questions ; this is the 
way to better your knowledge. Your ears teach you. not your tongue; so 
long aa you arC ignorant you need npt be ashamed to be instructed- 

A 0E1.BBBATBD physician vWts called Upon one day by a person snflfering^from* 
the rheumatism, who insisted upon his doing something for him. The physi¬ 
cian wrote a prescription, and, as the patient went out of the room, said to 
him, “ I wish you iVould let mo know if that does you any good, fdr I have not 
slept quidtljp this mouth for rheumatism. 

Wht ifi a conundrum like a monkey? Because it is far-ftbched and full of 
nonsense and fun. 

A GHEAt mAny persons Undertake to bdlld for^jmes as Pat triad to build his 
chimndjr. They begin at the top and build down. 

Theub are now 43 fountains in IdverpoOl, ami the result of various countings 
is 1,000 persons on the average drank daily at each. 

It yms a prime joke of Canning’s, who, when told by an eminent doctor that 
poverty was a virtue, remarked that, ho had never known what making a Virtue 
of necessity meant till then. 
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• East Pbe aching —At ihe list meotisg of the Edibbnrgh Free Clmrcli Pfos- 
bjttiry, Dr, Gothrie «iid i —** la the matter of better preaching) which Dr. 
Begg thinhs ik wanted, I also agree with him. Preaching is not at all aa easy 
thing- They only find it easy who make easy work of it. (Langhter) I hnow 
Pobert Hall was not of that opinion j for, when some one asked him how many 
discohrCBS a clergyman conld get np in a week, he replied,—If he is a deep 
thinker, and a g^at condenser, he will get np one ; and if he is a common 
man, he will get np two ; and if ho is an idiot, ho will get up Six. ^Laugh¬ 
ter ) Kow, I agree with Robert Hall; and as we will admit of improvement 
I agree with Dr. Begg, that, if our ministers, in certain instances, would 
stre^ themselves more to the work, they would attach the people more to them 
and. would get a better and firmer bold of them.” Wesleym Times. 

Oevtle WonuB.—The potent influence of gentle words is most strikingly 
exemplified in the effbct they have upon the mind and conduct of man when 
they fall -from the lips ,of a fond mother. So indelibly are the words of a 
mother when uttered with the fervour and pathos which she instinctively oxhi- 
bits, impressed upon the heart of her child, that they can- never be erased. 
Tears may elapse. That child may become the man steeped in vice and crime, 
lost to every sense of honour j and yet, in his sober, reflecting moments, the warn¬ 
ing voice of that dear mother, though she may for years have slept beneath the 
soil, will etiii be hoard, wooing him back by gentle accents to the path of 
ectitude—^reviving in his heart the remembrance of his sinless years, when truth, 
innocence and virtue—^tbat bcantiful sisterbood—nested together in his bosom. 
Ho may have wandered long upon the earth, and been brought, by chance, to 
the idaoe of his nativity—that dear spot, hallowed by a thousand memories— 
friendless and wretched. Instinctively he directs his steps to the mansion of 
^Jie dead, and seeks the moss-^own grave, w-hero repose the remains of what 
was once kis mother; and with a heart overburdened with grief, exclaims— 
.* Dear mother! I remember bow you used to take me, when a, boy, in your 
arms, and, imprinting a kiss upon my brow, toll me to be good and virtuous, 
lu an evil boar I yielded to the tempter-—stifled the voice of eonscienco-r> 
banished thy form and precepts from my mind—and sank immeasurable 

•t 

depths in the ocean of intemperance. 11 :»d given up all as lost, but a star of 
hope ^wns upon me. Its mellow light penetrates the gloom that has shroud- 
ed me for yours, and kids m|| retrace my steps. I willobfy. For thy sake 
my dear mother, I will be a man -again. I will break the fetters that bind me 
to this degHAdation, and, guided by the light of thy example, I win Tcgaln my 
independence. 1 am saved!” Such is the power of gentle words. 

A came is always more feared than loved. 

WsBH you’re boaten, fairly beaten, «ay it’s treachery. 
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Tabitua Teot's SoiiLOQUY OVEE HEE Tea. -Sttch ,EiM as marriad wotnon 
put ott! advertising their happiness to the public j one would thinh nobody 
else was of any account. J am sure I never could find out why 1 was not 
married. I have seen rcorcs of worse looking women with babios in their 

arms. Yes, such a fuss as married women make! See them on a journey_ 

in the. railw:ay carriages, taking eff their travelling lonnets, and laying 
their heads in such a provokipgly confiding way on their husbands’ 
thoulders, and pretending to go to sleep. A Lnsband is well enough, I 
.suppose, but I ha\o managed to live foi—1 moan thiity years without can. 
Then they say that married women preserve their good looks much longer 
than single ones I now, that is a joke—as if any woman who li ved such • 
hurry skurrying life—but there’s no use in arguing the point; everybody knows 
how plump, and ficshlooking, and sweet-tempered old maids arej not that I 
am an old maid—and speaking of that, I’d like to inquire where’s the, pro- 
prifcty of calling every ‘unmarried woman an old maid. 1 am sure 1 am not old. 
If 1 were seventy now, they might talk; and 1 am not “ set” in my waj s eiihor. 
To be sure, always when 1 return from walking I wrap up my pai'asol caro- 
fullj in a sheet of tissue paper j and 1 carry my fingers ae straight as I can, 
without getting the crami>, lest bending them should wear my gloves out; and 
I put my shoes side by side, near aa open window at night, on a chair to air; 
and always examine tho shoots before getting into bed, to see if the seam 
is e.\actly in the middle; but, iKon, 1 am not an old maid, and nobody has 
any liglit to cull inc so. I'd like, at any rate, to see the mau I’d marry. Some 
w'orjicu lake up with anything ; and sonic fairly ask tho men to marry cm, or 
what 1 Consider as good. There's Mies Cox, now'; she left a good millinery 
business and took up making gentlfnion’s sticks for nothing else under tie 
sun but to get married- bho invented a now way to fasten stocks, just for an 
excuse to show her gentlemen customers how to put them round their necks ; 
that's the way she became Mis. Spring. Then there was Miss 'lives, who 
advertised right out and out for a husband, and got him, too ! 1 hope ho may 
never lemind her of it some day when his dinner doll t suit him; that's all I 

1 avc to say. And Mrs Core too, sho that was a Flounder, she fixed her 
CTC on our rosy young sexton; and pretended she lost her breast pin in chuich 
of a Sunday, and got him to take the key of a weekday, and help her to go 
look for it, and a long search they' made of it loo. l)o you think 1, Tabitha 

.Trot would ever 11 sort to such tiicLs; Never! 1 had rather li>e an old n.a*d 
till! d*i Led up like a pio^e of parchment, and blow away for want of some¬ 
body to bo d mo. Good gracious'if there isn’t Deacon bharp, the widower ! 

1 It ally think it would be fcnt common jolilcness to run dowTi ai»d iatpiira 
after tho ('oat' childion. Fakky Fekn. 

N’ArotEOsic IpE.i. ~ Tbo minister who dabbles in the stocks ought to be jut 
in tho pillory'. 
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5'o Mare a Phettv SpTecjaci^e.—H auxl to «ome pr«tty girl, ^ho ha« an ejc, 
preseive coiintenaitoe and who kuoWB enough to appreciate « good joke, a 
newspaper or book containing one- In order to make the effect as perfect as 
possible, the witty paragraph should be of moderate length, requiring a 
conple of minuicB or snch a matter for its perusal, and should excite no bus< 
piqions of its risible character till it explodes in fun at the close. Direct the 
attention of your female subject to the mirthful article, and steal glances at 
her as she reads it^ The transition from the qniet gravity of her tace, as she 
goes over the more prosy part of the composition, to the sudden flash of mirth 
as she reaches the point, makes one of the prettiest spectacles in nature — 
tnaeh prettier than the fat woman, the big snake, the two headed calf, the 
diving skeleton, or the Kentucky giant. If you should be lucky enough to 
serve two pretty girls in the same way at the same time, then you will have a 
pap\oJ Bpfjciaeleii. Dayton Gazette, 

Yankee JovENinE Philosophy.—C hildren ask some curious questions. We 
)aave a little boy in “ Our House ” who came home from Sabbath-School oqa 
day, and meeting his mother, the following dialogue took plane :—“ Mamma ! ” 
“ Well my dear P” “ Mamma, the teacher says people are made of dust. ” 
“ Yes, my dear, so the Bible says. ” ” Well, then, I” spose coloured people are 
made of coal dust, aint thej’ P" 

An Emity Honour.—A rather consequential and free and easy sort of rural 
parishioner iu this diocese, meeting his rector one morning after hi« elevation 
the dignity of honorary cauon, said, “ Ah, sir, I suppose you have got a 
stall in Durham Cathedral ^ 1 shall now have to look out for a pair of beantu 
ful carriage horses for you ; ” to which assumptiou the good rector very satiri- 
pally restponded—‘-Nay! nay! not yet, friend ; for the stall that 1 have got is 
without a manger or corn.” Newcastle JuMrnal, 

The Anatomy of a Coqpfttf,.—A coquette is a female general who builds her 
ftinie on hor advances. A coquette may be compared to tinder, which lays itself 
out to catch sparks, but dues not always succeed in lighting up a match. Men 
are perverse creatures ; (hey fly that w^hich pursues them, and pursue that which 
flies them. Forwardness, therefore, on th? part of a female, makes them draw 
back, and backwardness draws them forward. There will always be this 

difl'erence between a coquette and a woman of sense and modesty,’—that while 

\ 

one courts every man, every man will court the other. When the coquette 
settles Into an old maid, it is not unusual to see her as staid and informal as 
fche was previously versatile. _ * . 

** Thus weathercocks, which for awhile 
Have turned about with every blast, 

Grown old, and destitute of oil, 

Bust to a joint, and fix at last. 
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WOMAN AS SHE SHOULD BE. 


I HATK. long wjBlied lo introduco to my readers a lady, who praotiaea A 
certain art, so mnch like downright witchcraft that it is well for her 
,t^hp is neither old nor ugly, or she would certainly be in danger of 
the ordeal. Hitherto I have been deterred by the fear I may be accused 
of attempting to impose upon the public, by a revival of some of those 
stale superstitions, which the good sense of my countrymen ought to 
reject with contempt when applied to their ovm native land. There are some 
countries particularly appro])riatcd to feats of magic, and supernatural agency, 
and events said to take place in these fortunate regions are received with 
groat respect by persons who would reject them with sovereign contempt were 
the scene laid anywhere else. A story of second sight, or witchcraft, is 
nothing, unless the vmtic is laid in the Highland of Scotland, or some one of tho 
western isles; and as to poisons, assassinations, adulteries, monkish villany, and 
sheeted spectres, one might tell such tells from morning till night, without 
alarming a single nursery, or disturbing a winter fire-side, unless they were 
Italianized, and the scene laid in tho Apeimines, in an old ruined castle. 

Discouraged Viy those untoward circumstances, that lie in the way of alj 
r'lmaniic adventure and check the inventive powers of domestic genius, 
I have delayed until now the introduction of a character, particularly worthy 
of being fitu 1 10(1 by 1 1)0 rest of her ; nor should I have gained sufliejent 
ronrage to do it umv, did 1 ’’ot flatter myself with being able to explain every 
thing, without resorting to the iuterpositiou of any extraordinary agency^ 

When I fir.st became acquainted with this singular person, she was a young 
girl of about seventeen or eighteen, just entering upon the experiment of 
reilising those dreams of the gay and beckoning world, which occupy the 
waking lioiirs of anticipating youth. 1 romember it was at an assembly she 
yi st attracted my atterition, though I could not till long afterwards tell exactly 
why, for her face, though snifi.cioiitlj' interosling, w'as not such a one as catches 
the roving eyes of a,ball-room connoisseur, and her figure was no way parti, 
cularly distinguished Still there wns that in her appearance which caused 
me to pay particular attention to her movements during the whole evening, in 
the course of which dho led me into at least half a dozen mistakes by her 

m)'stcrious art. 

# 

I inquired of my friend Anthony Evergreen the name of the beautiful 
gi rl, with n wreath of roses about her hair, who danced with such exquisiM* 
grace and skill. Anthony was at that time, as at present, a complete connois¬ 
seur in these matters, and particularly valued himself on his knowledge of 
dancing, having taken private lessons of the celebrated Yectris, during two 
whole winters. 
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“ Yon moan,” said he, ‘‘the tall,loiy in spanglqs and feathers, J presume? 
’ presume I mean no such thing; 1 inea n the iniddle-sisei lady, dancing 
opposite to her, who has neither spangles or feathers, that I can see." “ My 
good friend,” replied Anthony—“you never was more mistaken in your lifp 
if you say that lady is a fine dancor. Why she hasn’t performed a single step 
in the wlnle cotillion—-take notice, and see if I aiu not right." 

As no man likes to have his taste questioned, even in the most insignilicau^ 
atfairs, 1 felt myself calloi upon to support mine, and for this purpose watched 
the lady for gome time, in order to detect Anthony in an en'or, Insensib y« 
however, I was bo completely beguiled by the easy grace, the gentle, chastened 
aictivity, with which she sailed through the ma^es of the dance without study 

effort, that 1 quite forgot the original motive for this scrutiny, and t > thi® 
day cannot tell ivhithor she exojutai aiy steps or not. 1 recollect, however, 
h jro’werj pt i jr la lie3 m the set, wh ) paid s icli special attention to their foot, 
that they fleomei to forget dancing did njt c.itirely c.msiBt in Icats of e.vtra- 
ordinarj' agility thit would do honjur to a harlequin at the theatre, or a clown 
at the UIrcus. 

“ Well,” said Evergreen, when the dance was finished, “am 1 righl, or am I 

wrong?’’ “0, ]torfectly right, if you mean tint dancing consists in such 

enormities as that lady yonder co.uiUittcd in the last cotillion. However, not to 

dispute the point 1 confess, if you plcMae, she takes no steps—they arc something 

a great dcil better. 1 hope now you won't deny that she is the best dre.'^sed 

nomxu in the room, after 1 have showii such exemplary moderation in giving 

up this point.” “I’ouhl”—said Anthony, rather unceremoniously, as if he 

thought I was bantering—“Pooh—.vlij she has nothing on her but a white 

muslin frock, ant that paltry wreath of rose buds. 1 confess her foot is pretty, 

Imt then look wliat a shoe!—Jt want's glitter, sir—.t wants glitter.” Whit 

was very provoking, 1 found oa a clOier inspection Anthony was right; and 

yet, saeb wa.s the mysterious piwcr exercised by this singular young lady, 

that even this conviction did not destroy the illusion. I continued during the 

rest of the evening to admirj her, a.s the host drcKsel ivomau in the room, 

although she wore nothing Imt a muslin frock and wreath- of roJO buds, and 

had not a single oruampnt ou her shoos. 
n 

I ijaet her frequently afterwards in public parties, and at .social firo-.sides, who’ e 
an acquaintance commeuooi (.hit was on'y mtorruptod by my rcti'rcnlout into 
t-io country. On such occasions, ihough surrounded by wmincndreoJ-ed in all the 
.splendour of this ago of wasteful prodigality, she ahvays scorned to outdo 
thorn all, and i had often the pleasure of hearing my judgment couftrmod by 
persons who had rotiued their taste by the habitual contemplation of classical 
models. The same mystery pervaded her behaviour qnd conversation, though 
the one never chullengcd observation, and the other neither sparkled, nor 
sutoaiohod. lath whale course of our ac.puu'Htancs, at that time and si^ci, 
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I cannot romember that she uttered any regalar witticism or special wise 8ay> 
ing. All I know i?, that without taking any pains to show off in Btn4ie<l 
doclamation, her chat was playful, sometimes attic, nnd always characterized 
by a spenios of feminine good sense tliat gave it a sort of dignify which 
awakened respect, without exciting any feeling of inferiority. Her oo-n 
vevgation did not abound in fine saying, but pleased from its general char¬ 
acter, and if anything more in the recollectirm than the actual enjoyment. In 
recalling these things, I have often been struck with little hits of character, 
afid nice touches of wit or discrimination, that escaped my notice at the time 
they wore uttered. She never, I observed, tasked her own mind to appear strik' 
’ng, or drew di aughts upon others that might bo inconvenient to pay, in those 
hours of evening relaxation, when men sook society to indulge in that easy 
interchange of thought which asks no effort, and courts neither admiration 
nor applause. On these occasions she always appeared to advantage, especiAlly 
when a tZwe gtiocldny happened to be present. Though I have seen her deserted 
for the society of one of these declamatory ladies, I never failed to observe 
the recreants who had unwarily been attracted by some emphatic hai'angiie 
return, after listening and yawning a little while, to the shrine of unpretending 
modest propiiety. 

Something more I ban a year after our acquaintance, I commenced my se¬ 
clusion in the country, and we did not ]noot for some years. On my roturn to 
*'he city I learned she was married to a young fellow of small fortune, who 
had been attached to Her for a considerable time. Assuming the privilege of 
an old friend, and an old man, 1 called to ses her, and was received with such 
unaffected hospitalit}’’ both by herself and husband, that I renewed my intimacy 
and am now quite domesticated in the house, where a goodly arm-chair is 
always reserved for my special use. 

Though my friend had now past the hay-day of youth, 1 still found the same 
mysterious witchcraft hovering around her, and pervading CA'cry part of the 
establishment over which she presided. The first time I entered tho house I 
was alarmed with an air of gentility,'and expense, which, knowing the confinod 
income of the husband, I could not help thinking reflected on the prudence of 
the wife. Every part seemed to be finished with a degree of liberality, not to 
say profusion, that apparently viewed with the splendour of our most profuse 
and wealthy citizens. As usual too, the lady appeared dressed quite as much 
beyond the sphere of her inocuno, as were the decorations of her house; and 
although I never found her without something about the parlour indicating 
she had been employed, still she looked and acted and spoke so like a perfect 
lady, that I could not stretch my faith to a belief of her having been, aotuatly 
busy in such fiiMl'dxtf'aa as she seemed to wear. 
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first time I dined tLerCt the like appearance completely impeeed on me 
and I went away in the evening aocueing my little friend of waatafulneas m 
the dinner, as well as extravagance in the tahie eqnipage, In short, not to 
impose too much on the credulity of my readers, by further details respecting 
this nnoommon species of magical delusion, T was completely the dupe of this 
domestic Armida, and believed hor husband on the higli road to speedy ruin. 
This error eontinu^ to make me uneasy for a considerable time, until luckily 
1 thought of resorting to ray old custom of analysing, a habit I recommend to 
my readers, as furnishing an almost certain antidote to every species of 
deception. 

The first discovery I was enabled to arrive at by this method was that the 
fttmiture of the enchanted house was in reality neither eximusive or splendid, 
but on the contrary very plain; and that it owed its sole r harm to a certain 
nnifbrm simplicity in the stylo and arrangement, which gave it that air of 
attic elegance which had deceived me so completely. There was no glare ' 
about the rooms; no tinsel or gaudy colours j none of that common and vulgar 
contrast we see BO often, between the extreme of finery in one part, and ih-) 
extreme of meanness in the other, it was a family cix-cle where every object 
possessed a kindred likeness, and e\ident]y i>artook of the same gonorai 
physiognomy. Thd servants neither wore livery nor gold lacej but then it was 
a pleasure to receive a glass of water from thoin, for they were always clean, 
and never out at tlie elbows. 

Proceeding in the development of this Web of inagic, I w'cut so far as to count 
the dishes at one of these imaginary sumptuous dinners, and also to examine 
with a critical eye the table equipage piece by piece. To my utter astonish- 
' ment, there were but three dishes of meat, but then they were well cooked 
and neatly served. What I had mistaken for finei’y in the table equipage 
turned out to be nothing more than a table-cloth as white as snow, with spoons 
and knives and forks, ai bright as silver. Here, as in all the other household 
arrangements, the samu ssnae of propriety, the same eongruity of one part 
with another, the same nice adaptation of means and objects. Joined in the 
easy deportment and graoeftll suavity of the niistress, constituted all the mys¬ 
tery of that deception undor which I had la'i^urcd. 

The ^eat key, however, to the whole enchantment, I found at last, was in 
t^e presiding genius of this admirable wife. It was she that threw this 
air bf elegance ou all aroand, and metamorphosed even the old*&shioned 
am*chair into a snperb Grecian sofa, Versed from hor childhood in all the 
indescribable Secrete of good breedir^: familiar with all iteassentiai attribute 
and. taught by eXjperionce .the lesson which oAly m^eriehce can teach, she 
ri^j^ined mistcess of ^lierself ohaltoerBasiohS, and being always at her ease, 
made eyery one easy around hor, She knew that the splendours of vulgarity 
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far from dis-ruising, only rendered it more glaring, as the ornameats of agli»ew 
increase its deformity, and that nothing so completely destroyed the inroluft- 
tary respect we pay to eqniqage and show as the knowledge that they are 
exhibited by those who either enjoy them at the expense of the essential 
comforts of life, or of some industrious mechanic, who will never be paid. 
In one word, she knew that a well-bred woman, gifted with a nice sense of 
propriety, will make a house appear more genteel than all the fine decorations 
in the world. 

Napolkon and the Woodman —As Napoleon was riding out, attended by 
several officers ( I was one of ths party, ) wo rode past a forest where some 
woodmen were cutting timber. Observing one of them singing, the emperor, 
with a smile, turned to us, and said:— 

“Observe that man, who, though toiling hard for his daily bread, seems to be 
quite happy. 

The woodman, observing so many persons looking at him, made a respectful 
bow, and approached us to inquire if we had lost our way. 

‘No,’ said the Emperor; ‘but tell me, my honest man, what makes you so 
cheerful ? What may you earn a day?’ 

‘Three francs, your honour.' 

‘Threo francs !’ said the Emperor ; ‘does that support you and your family? 
Toll mo how you manage to do so ?’ 

‘With pleasure, your honour, if you will stop a little this way. With threw 
francs I not only keop my wife and family, but I also put money out at interest 
and pay off my old debts.* 

‘ Explain yourself?’ 

‘ Willingly, your honour. I keep my wife and children—I place money out 
at interest by educating the latter at school, and pay off my old debts by main¬ 
taining my agod father and mother. So yon lee your honour, I may well be 
happy.’ 

‘Excellent man, said Napoleon ‘there is a Napoleon for you,’ tossing him the 
money. ‘Keep what you hava now told,mo a secret. I am your Emperor, and 
for pain of my disple,asure, I enjoin you to tell no one till you have seen my 
face at least a hundred times.’ 

‘ Sire it shall be so.’ 

Napoleon turned hjs horse’s head and rejoined ns. 

The same evening, as he appeared very thoughtful, deni. Rasp aakad him if 
anything unpleasant had occurred that day. 
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‘No.’ fifliM ihe BTnpernr, ‘hut T met a man this morning, who, with thren 
'franca per tiny, told ino he kepi his family, placed money out at interest, and 
paid off his old dehta. Gentlemen.* eontinnod the Emperor, ‘you will please 

^ c 

me much if any of you can tell me the meaning of what he said.’ 

All of us were anxious to please our monarch, and, knowing that he had 
spoken to a woodman in the forenoon, we rode off on the following morning 
ond, having found tho woodman, asked him if ho knew to whom he had spoken 
•an the previous day. 

The man said, ' Yos; I had the honour of talking with the Emperor.’ 

, * What did you say to him?’ 

‘Excuse me, gentlemen, but I must not tell you.’ 

‘One of the party said, * I will give you fifty Napoleons to tell me.’ 

The man said, ‘ No, I dare not.’ 

‘ Yon shall have one hundn'd if you will oblige us,’ rejoined our companion- 

The woodman, after pausing a minute or two, said.’ 

* Place tho money in my hands and I will tell you.’ 

We placed it in his hand.'!, and, after he had carefully examined every piece 
he told ns all that had transpired. 

We rode off, and on onr arrival at the place, asked to be admiried to the 
Emperor, when we expounded his,riddle. 

Napoleon, pale with anger, said; ‘Bring the woodman before me dead or 
alive!’ 

He was soon found and usliered into the presence of his angry monarch. 

* Sirrah, how have you dared to break your promise with me ?’ 

* Sire,’ said the woodman, wAh great composure, I have not disobeyed your 
commands.' 

‘ How, slave!, said Napoleon, * dare you tell me a lie!’ 

t 

•Sire,’ said the woodman, ‘ yon tol4 me I should tell no one until 1 had seen 
Youir face one hundred times. Then putting his hands deliberately into bis 
pockets, he laid the pieces of money, one by one, before the Emperor, with the 
heads upwards. ‘ There sir,’ continued he, ‘ have I not seen yoUr face one 
hundred times ?’ 

Napoleon burst into a loud fit of laughter, gave him a slap in the face, called 
him a clover fellow, and made him a captain of artillery, where he proved 
himself deserving of hie good fortune. 
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« THE RIGHT OP VISITATION, 

“ J.8 constructed by ot Lady, o/ Bloomsbury Square, who-knom nothing v^hatever 

about politics. 

‘4 No lady, or gentleman, ahoold think of paying a visit early in the morning 
as the chanoea are the. ladies are not up, or scarcely recovered from the 
fatigues of the previous evening, or too unnerved to bo visible. N. ii. —None 
but tradesmen call the first thing in the morning. 

“ If a lady leaves her card uf^n you then you have right to leave a card 
upon her, but not before. 

“ If the young ladies whom you are visiting should have their bonnets on 
your good sense should tell you not to atop two or three hours, as you should 
coiioluilo that, being dressed, they are naturally anxious to go out. 

“If you aro accidentally shown into a wiping room good maiiiiora should teach 
you not to take any notice of auy article.^ of wearing apparel that may be 
Bciittered about the place for Iho industrious purpose of being mended. 

“ If there is a smell of roast mutton steaming through the house at two or 
three o’ elpek, you should believo the representation that is made to you by 
the tiiamma that it is a hot liinehoou, and not jump to the ecmclusion that the 
family arc dining at the vulgar hour. 

“ If .you call and find tho young lady of the house busily engaged in talking 
earnestly to a handsome gentleman in the consorvatory, or whispering lowly iu 
a recess, or looking confidentially out of a window together, you should take the 
hint, and rightly eousider that you are do trqp by retiring a.s spcedil} a.s possible 

“ If you have the right of visit iag you should tutor yourself to believo 
what the servant tolls you, and not put suspicious uonstructions upon his 
answer, by socrotly boliovi ngtUat tho family is in when he flatly tolls you that 
they aro all ‘ out,’ ^ 

“ If you are alway^s denied admission j’^our pamour prore, however flattering 
it may be, should not blind you to tho fact, that it is higJily probable that you 
may not bo an ospocial favourite with the fair inmates of that establishment, 
and you should retrain, in delicacy to them, as well as out of respect to yourself 
from calling.thoro again. You aro not justified iu carrying tho right of visi¬ 
tation to the extent of a persecution. 

• 

“ If there are children in the room politeness should prompt you (bo you 
.bachelor or not ) to»takc some little notice of them. 

If you will'nail some five or ten minutes before tho dinner hour, you have 
-no right to take it as an. atliout, bcc-anse you are not iutiied to lemain and 
j’artakc of it. 
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BISHOP-MAKING. 

A 1>1AL0&U£. 

The Premier.—Lord ajHArrESBURr. 

The Premier—Pass the wine, Anthony. Well, I wonder whether you will 
have to make any more Bishops lor me. 

Lord Shaftesbury.— Should be sorry, as a Christian, to say that I trust so 
but there are several dioceses. 

The Premier. — Which you would be glad, ^ an Evangelical, to see vacant. 

Lord Shaftesbury. — No, not vacant, but occupied by serious characters. 

The Premier.—I take your word for the new man being all right, only look 
to the horse’s pedigree ; you must answer for the running. 

. Lord Shaftesbury, — ( dqprecatingly ), — My dear Lord, we are talking of the ^ 
Heads of the Church; you speak as if they came out of stables. 

The Premier.—They come out of stalls, anyhow. So 1 am not so far wrong 
after all. 

Lord Shaftesbury.—:I can only wait and hope that one of these days you 
may take a graver view of the subject. 

The Premier. — If I did, 1 might get appointing my own men. Now you 
have it all your own way. Let's see, Villiers, Baring, Lauglu^, Bickerstoth, 
Pelham-that’s a pretty good haul for your net, St. Anthony. 

Lord Shaftesbury. — All worthy men, and it’s a great privilege to be able to 
help them into places where the good work may bo done. 

The Premier.—As I said, I suppose it’s all right. But if 1 caredaboiit the mat. 
ter, you know, I would as soon think of arranging the Bishops in your fashion 
as if I were driving a donkey to market, I’d put all his load into one pannier. 

Lord Shaftesbury. — What an illustration ! 

The Premier. —1 swear it’s highly Olaphamite, and, what’s more, it’s to the 
purpose. One of these days—not in my time, perhaps, but in your’s you’ll 
have a Free Kirk in England, if you go on as you are now doing. 

Lord Shaftesbury.— We are I humbly trust, in the plain path of appointed 
duty, and if it pleases Providence that offence shall come, it is out of our hands. 

Tho Premier.— Brother. 

Lord Shaftesbury. — Eh ? 

The Premier. — I say bi'other: you will excuse a familiar phrase in a poor 
Irishman ? 

Lord Shaftesbury.-Well, it is not exactly the sor- of reply one expects to a 
religious observation, made in all humility. 
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The Premier. — Neither humility nor religion in the matter, excuse me. You 
are an excellent fellow, and nobody more sincere. I’m an outsider, and care 
for none of these thingu like what’s hia uame'~>Gallipot- 

Lord Shaftesbury ( groans ) .—Gallio. 

The Premier.-Him’s the nigger. Well, but I can see a little that can’t or won't 
see. You’ll have a Free Kirk. That is to say the other aide in the Church will 
not stand being handed over to your sectarian Bishops. You’ll have an 
emeute. 

Lord Shaftesbury.—I can only repeat what I have said. 

The Premier.—Don’t — you are told to avoid vain repetition. I wish in 
earnest, that before the next mitre tumbles off you'd consider whether one of 
the other sidh^ ought not to have it. 1 am certain that my old plan of giving 
the bishoprics sand which fashion—alternate slice of Claphum and Pusey—- 
was the real secret of preserving the peace of the Church. 

Lord Shaftesbury.— Insincere in the highest degree. 

The Premier. — Insincere as far as regards doctrines, and all that, which j^s 
of minor importance, and which no two people can agree upon ! but very sin¬ 
cere as regards friendship fur the establishment, and its permanence, a matter 
which you sectarians seem to consider very little indeed. 

Lord Shaftesbury. — I fully comprehend yon, my dear Lord, but we are not 
to do evil that good may come. 

The I’remier.—Who wants you to do evil ? All I suggest—mind, I don’t eaie 
a fa rilling about it, the row won’t come in my time, but—1 suggest that it is 
worthwhile to remember that there is a large party in tho Church as aealous 
as yourselves, and with a great deal more learning (to say nothing to you, a 
non-worldly man, of immense wealth and influence), and that it seems a 
blunder to turn these people into enemies of the Estalished Church, as your 
tactics arc doing. 

Lord Shaftesbury.—Without departing from my original ground, that there 
is a right and a wrong, I assure you that you are in error in detail 
About zeal I say nothing, but as for learnkig— 

The Premier—Come, out of your new batch is there one who knows Cyprian 
from Origon ? 

Lord Shaftesbury.—Well— yoa — I dare say Dr. Bickersteth does, because 
there was a commentator in his family : but that is of small consequence 
Who was Oypria n and who was Origon, that in tho nineteenth century ^ 
Bishop pught to bo acquainted with them .**— Press. 

Origin of a Feather in the Cap.— Among the ancient warriors it was custom* 
ary to 1 onor su^h of their followers as distinguished themselves in battle* 
by prosi niing them with a feather to wear in their caps, which, when not in 
armour, was the covering of their heads, and no ono was permitted that, 
privilege who had not al, the least killed hia man. From this custom arose 

the saying, when a person has effected a meritorious action, that it will be a 
leather in his cap. 
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“ I MVE -VOX A LONE FOR MJTSELP— I liv© uofc alono lor myself,” said a beautiful 
Aower one fair niWrting', as it lifted to the sun its crest sparkling with dewdrops; 

I live not alone for myself. Mortals come and gaze on me and breathe my 
iragranoe and';go away bettor than they caiue, foi’ I initiister to their porcop- 
tions of the beautiful. I give to the bao hia honey, and to the insect his food; 
I'help -to clothe the earth in beauty,” 

T live not alone for myself,” said a wide-spreading tree. “ I give a happy 
home to a hundred Bring beings; I grant suiiport to the living tendrils of the 
vine; I absorb the noxious vapours in the air; I spread a welcome shadow for 
man and beast; and 1 too help to make earth beautiful.” 

“ I live not alone for myself,” said a laughing mountain streamlet. “I know 
that my tribute to the ocean is small, but still 1 am hastening to carry it 
there And I try to do all the good 1 can on my way. The true and th«^ 
flower Iqive my banks, for 1 give them life and nourishment; and oven tho 
grass, whioh feels my influence, has a greener hue. The minnows find life and 
Happiness in my waters, though I glide onward, only a silver thread; men and 
animals seek my brink to assuage their thirst, and enjoy the aliadow of the 
trees which I nourish. I live net alone for myself.” 

“ I live not alone for myself,” said a bright-liued bird as ho soared upwai’d 
into tho air. My songs are a blessing to man. I have seen the poor man sad 
and despondent as he went liome from hia daily work, for he know not how to 
obtain food for his little ones. Thou 1 tuned one of my 8weete.st lays for 
his tear, ajid he looked upward, ssyhig, “ Behold the fowls of tho air: for they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet my heavenly Father 
feedeth thorn. Am I not better than they ?” and the look of gh»om changed 
to one of ohoerfuluos.s and hope. I live not wholly for myself.” 

“ 1 live not alone for myself,” should be the language of every thinking 
reflecting mind. It is the language of duty, guiding to the only paths of hap- 
pineas on earth, and preparing tho ^ soul for unalloyed bliss throughout “the 
measureless enduring of eternity.” 

WnAf is the diflTorence between a sailor and a soldier P—One tars his ropes 
and the other pitches his tent. , 

LiPB may be merry as well as useful.’ Every person that owns a mouth, had 
4 tlways a good opening for a laugh. 

In the anatomy of tho hand we find that tho muscle by which we alfut it is 
hinsh stronger than the one by which we open it, and this holds true as to 
giving and receiving. * 

A LADY was desirous of parcha.singa watch. The jeweller showed her among ’ 

others a very beautiful one, remarking, at the same time, that it went 

( 

thirty-six hours, “In one day?” the purchaser asked. 
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RftBP WATCH UPON THB TONOUE .““People are often, subjeofced to exti«jjp^ Buortifi- 
cation by indulging in disparaging remarks of strangers, and learning subse¬ 
quently that the persons themselves or some of their intimate friends were 
within hearing of the remarks. Snch unpleas^t' oocnrrenoes rarely have so 
pleasant a termination as the following singular rencontre between Dr. ,Dwight 
apdMr. Dennie:— , 

As Dr. Dwight was travelling J.hrough Kew .Trrsey ho chanced to stop at 
a stage hotel, one of our populous towns, for the nijrht. At a late hour of the 
same arriv'ed also at the inn Mr. Donnie, who had the misfortune to loam 
from the landlord-that his beds were all paired with lodgers except pne occu¬ 
pied by the celebrated Dr. Dwight. " Show me to his apartment, exclaimed 
Dennie; “ although T am a stranger to the rev. doctor, perhaps I can bargain 
with him for my lodgings.” The landlord accordingly w'aited on Dennie^ to 
the Doctor’s room, and there left him to introduce himself. The Doetor, al¬ 
though in his night.gowm, cap and slippers, and .inst ready to resign him.* 
self to the refreshing arms of Pomnus, politely requested the strange intruder 
to be seated. The Doctor w'as struck with the literary physiognomy of his 
eompauion, unbent his austere brow, and commenced a literary conversation. 
The names of several literary and distinguished characloTS for some time 
gave zest and interest to their conversation, until Dwight chanced to mention 
the name of Dennie. 

‘ Dennie, the editor of the prirffolw, (said the Doetor in a rhapsody) is the 
Addison of the United States—the father of American Belles Lettres, Rut 
sir, (continued he,) it is astonishing that a man of such a genius, fancy, and 
feeling, should abandon himself to the inebriating bowl and to bacchanalian 
revels! ’ 

‘ Sir,’ said Dennie ' you are mistaken : T have been intimately ap- 
qiiainted with Dennie for several years, and I never knew or saw him 
intoxicated. • 

• Sir, ’ saye the Doctor, ‘ you err. I have my information from a particular 
friend ; I am confident that J am right, and that you are wrong. ’ 

Dennie now ingeniously changed the conversation to the clergy, remarking 
that. Dra. Abercrombie an* Mason were amongst our most distinguished 
divines nevertheless he considered Dr. Dwight, Professor of Yale College, 
the moat learned theologian, the first logician, and the greatest poet that 
America has ever produced. ‘ But, sir, ’ continued Dennie, * there are traits 
in his character undeserving so great and wise a man, of the most detestable 
description—he is the greatest bigot and dogmatist of the age ! 

‘ Sir,! said the Doctor,•* you are grossly mistaken. I am intimately acquain¬ 
ted with Dr. Dwight, and I know to the contrary. ’ 
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* Sir, ’ says Denni©,; you are miafcakeo ; I have it from an mtimate ao- 
<]uaintance of hist whom. I am confident ■would not tell me an untruth.* 

* No more slander,’ I says the Doctor, ‘ I am Dr. Dwight, of whom yoa 
speak I ’ 

* And I too, exclaimed Dennie, * am Mr. Dennie, of •whom you speak.* 

The astonishment of Dr. DwigM may be better conceired than told j suffice 
it to soy they mutually shook hands, an^ were extremely happy in each 
other's acquaintance .—Coimectiact Common School Journal. 

A c&ovTK will not cure the head-ache, nor golden slipper the gout. 

Tkuth has nothing to fear from error; constant friction does not improve 
its polish, even as it removes the mat from steel. 

The BiIoht W AY.-^Plato being told that some enemies had spoken ill of him 
said, “ It matters not; I will endeavour so to live that no one shall 
believe them.” 

Jot—J oy is one of the greatest panaceas of life. No joy ia more healthful 
Or better calculated to prolong life, than that which is to be found in do¬ 
mestic happiness in the company of good and oheerfnl men, and in contem¬ 
plating with delight the beauties of Nature, 

The busiest coopers in these times are those that hoop the ladies. 

A STUDENT in want of money sold his books and wrote homo, “ Father, re¬ 
joice, for I now derive my support from literature.” 

A LA.BY of a certain age says the reason an old maid is generally so devoted 
to her oat ia that, not having a husband, she naturally takes to the next most 
treacherous animal. 

A WELL-KNO’WN London printer, being called on to reply to a toast, said, 

**Gentlemen, I thank you most heartily. I can’t make a speech; but 1 can’ 
print one as long as yon like.” ' 

A LA'WTEB, in cross-examining a Witness, asked him, among other questions, 
where he was on a particular day, to which he replied, " In company with 
two friends.”—“Friends!” exclaimed the lawyer; “ two thieves, I sappose you 
mean .”—** They may be so,” replied the whftess " for they are both lawyers.” 

A Sad Case op Destitution: —“See here, Captain,” said a shajrp boy, who 
was seeking employment from an old seafaring man, “ first father died, and 
my mother married again;—aud then my mother died, and my* father 
married again; and somehow or other, some way I don’t seem to have no 
parent at all, nor no home, nor no nothing.” 

Too MUCH pleasure and too much sun are bad both for women and flowers. 

Bxpeeience is a flannel waistcoat that we do not thmk of putting on until 
after we have cknght cold. 
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Ti(R MiMurACTURF*! oT Woci>9.—No permission Hm been so mfloh nbnaed in 
nar dnys aa that of Horace for the mannfwctnre of irordi#. He altowa men to 
mould one now and tlieox with % modest disoretien and caution { but ha is 
uddresaing peetn, not rendors of patent leather or dealers in marine stores. 
Would he not hare steed aghast at the tern ** antigpepyles ’*? Would it net 
puzslea Scaliger or Bentley f It is time,'*76 protest to pat a stop to these 
vile eeinages when every breechesmaker or blacking manufhcturer isrvents a 
compound word «f six syllables as express ef his wares. Ladies do zmt \fri»ar 
ipottieoats new<a days, box crinolines. What ia their new name for garters f 
Men do tmt ride on horseback aa aforetime—^they take eqnestriaii exercises. 
Women are net married like their grandmothers—they are led te the hymeneal 
altar. A boeksellor, forsoothi a bibliepolo; and a servant is oenverted into a 
manciple Barbers do net sell toothpowder and shaving saap as their fathers 
did, but odoato and dentrfrico, and rypopkagon; hairwaah has passed away—it 
is capillary fluid. Can any one tell us what is the meaning of diagnosis” as 
applicable to disease? If it has a signiiication at all, we will guarantee to 
find half-a-dozen Saxon monosyllables expressive of the aame idea- Medical 
gentleman, too, talk of phlebotomy ^ we know that it has some connection 
with bloodletting, and, for our own part, wo always associate the term with 
a night wo once spent between the sheets, all alive O' in an Irish hotel. Who 
■would believe that “ opistixis” means simply bleeding at the nose; Fancy one 
schoolboy doubling hi a flsi, and tolling another to '^look ont for epistaxes ? 
What is meant by that fashionable word" aasthetlos” ! We tahe up the first 
book within reach, and open it at random It is William Wordsworth; a Bio- 
<p*aplij/, by Edwin Paxton Hood. Well, what do we read? By sssthetio biogra¬ 
phy, he says, "is simply intended a life in its ideal attitudes.” Simply intended. 
Did ever mortal man listen to such verbiage run mad? What again are wa 
to understand by the words “objective” and " subjective,” which every goose 
with his sham motaphysic has now a-days on hia lips ?—Fraser’s Magamne, 

B \xx rart.—At a penny Bank estalflisbed in the worst part of a large 
tewn is TorkBhiro,a beggar boy presented himself one night, put in a penny and 
obtained a Deposit Book. He regularly deposited coppers on each Banknight af¬ 
ter that, until the sum amounted to three shillings. He then applied towithdraw 
it. One of tho Managers, interested in' the lad said—" I hope you are not taking 
it out to- spend foolishly this Whitsuntide ?” " No,” said the boy, " I am not sir, 
but mother has not been able to go to church this long time, we are so poor, and 
father drinks so j but I have saved this money thit mother may hare a bonnet sad 
gown to go La ehurch in I have seen a clothosnian who will sell me them for thres 
shillings, and mother shxll have them and go to churoh aa she wants, and then I 
will save again.” This lad was rescued from his beggar’s life, and having served 
his probation satisfactorily in the shoeblack Brigade, he is non employed as 
an errand boy in a warehouse where ouly his b''uovolent masters know hishistoi j. 
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■ Art of Not <JuAua*f.litj^.—Seusibli^ lju«b»ii4.—HoW ik it it Tre n&ver 

quarrel, Mr*. KAntippe ? Woll, J will teU you Ycjii tee, for ii quatrel, and 
especially a good it Se necopsarj to liarQ^two parbiea. One person 

can’t maJce tk quarrel. JWew, if I ^ a qaarroljiopie lLq,j»oar, and brOak out 
my wife renteiim ooolf&d oollectod, and dao«tC$ «|ity a word. If my wife is 
peerisk, and diiSi»U^;y4ttemfter than isl beeomh:^ to one of her beautifai 
sen, 1% her |iTttei«qd„ umpoyedas the piomuaent, or else cheat my* 

self into the befiiaf that 1 am Uat|!^ihg tor the moment to one of Orisi’s 
hennehlj apnjpi. Thas^ one party is yoloenicany fuming, the other is as 
oalut as a cold potato* In all oar qui^rxels, there isih this way always a oontrol- 
Uag power, Berionsly, we newt qeaxitpl, bteanse there is a philosophio com- 
pact between ne never to quairel together. We ohly quarrel one at a time, 
and it U astoaishiag, if you leave a quarr^ alone, how vory qjfion it dies out. 
That’s on^^^heret, Madam, and I should advise yon, and all Xantippee, to follow it. 

» In a dkahoery suit one of tho ddunsel, describing the boundaries of his 
client's laud, said, in showing the plan of it, “We lie on this side, my lord. 
The opposite oonnsel then said, “ And we lie on that side.” The Chancellor, 
with a goodhomoured grin, obserred, “ If you he on both sides, whom will ye 
hiSwe me believe 

a 

A sTORVis told of a person asking anolhdr whether he would adrise him to 
lend a certain friend of theirs money. “What, lend him money! Yon might 
give him an emetic, and he wouldn't return it.” 

“WiraJESs, you have said, while walking with an umbrella over your head 
you fbll into this reservoir, and '^^eTe badly injured. Did you break any bones 
sir, at that time?” “ 1 did sir” What bones?” “ Whalebones, air '” 

Wgaf high Sport would a number of young girls conversing remind you of ^ — 
Deaps.talkipg. 

A Ge\ti.8KA.v one© conversing in the society of a company of ladies, and 
criticizing rather severely the waps of personal beauty in other ladies of their 
aoguaintanee, remarked “ They ard the Ugliest women I know; and then, 
IV th extraoidmary politeness, added," present company always epoepted.’* 
“ Is a man and hx» wife both one **” nsktJt the wife of a certain gentleman 
in a state of stupefaction, asohe was holding his aching head in loth hands. 

“ Yen. I suppose so, was the reply. “ WoU, then,” said she, “ I came home 
duunk last Uight, and ought lo be ashamed of myself ” This back«handed re- 
biho fknm a long suffering and affectionate wife effectually cured him of hia 

drinking propjmsity. 

A Frake OoRFEs»TON.-^rt hRS often been insinuated that malt hquor owes 

muoh of its strength i o the Indian weed j and the signboard of a Felling beer 

¥ 

house honestly confesses the impeachment, being worded thus;—License to sell 
porter, ale, and tobacco, to be drunk on the premises!” 
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» OSBGJBNUNO FBOJI A TiBTVOCS MaV."—I t i« OBB qf iht most beA«tl|l|l oV 
jeots the eyea of oah be^icdd, to Bee a xq^an of vorth end hhi dtm ia ba 
entire unreaervod OQrrea|)o4dea0e. tEhe xlntaal MndneM and a0heti<fti jlj«i* 
tween them give an ie^xpreasihle eattafhetlcm to nU who knew them* % ie « 
finblime pleasare, whtoh inereaaea hy the patitieipation. It i» «b eacued M 
f^nd^l]^, aa pleaenreable at love, aad aa joyfid aa Thie state <&i 

mind does hot only dissipate sorrow, which wOaldhe extreme withont it, 
enlarges pleasttrei whicdi wottld otherwitle he edntaittptihle, The most M* 
difihront thing has its force and heanty when spoken hy a kind father, tmd 
an insignificant trifle has its weight when offered hy a diitifnl child. We 
know not how to express it, bat we think we may call it a *< transplanted 
self-love. ** All the enjoyments amd si^erhtg addoh a man meets with are 
regarded only as they ooncem him in the relation he has to another. A man's 
very honour reoeiveB a new value to him when he thinks that, when he is on is 
his grave, it inll he had in remembrance that each au action was done by such 

a 

a one’s fathm. « 

A Sroar or St. MA»Tik.—The onstom of children in di 8 ida; 3 ^ng lights in 
some parts of France cm the mg^ts of the 10th and 11th of Niivember, on the 
ocasion of the /^e (St. Martin) is thus explained by the Antonie Of Dun¬ 
kirk —** St Martin, like a good and worthy bishop as he was, came to preach 
at Dnnkirk when it was only a poor fisherman’s hamlet on the Downs. After 
having delivered a very long sermon the pious Saint felt the want of some 
repose, and he went to sleep, like Jacob, with his head reclining on a stono- 
llis ass'-^for St. Martin was the possessor of one of those useful animals— 
felt au appetite for a few thistles, and wandered away in search of them, 
iqr at that period, as at present, thistles abounded on certain points of the 
downs. St. Martin, on awaking, called his nss, which did not obey the call as 
usual, and he was obliged to have recourse to the complaisance of the fisher.^ 
men, who went with lanterns and horns in search of the straggling animal 
It was found, and St Martin in giatitude rewarded and blessed them It 
IS in remembrance of this event that on tie nights of the 10th and Ilth of 
November lights and lanterns are carried about the streets. 

KeFutaiion —The future blights more reputations than ever it ripens. 

Tkce Nobility —There is no nobihty like that of a good heart, for it 
never stooiSa to artifice, nor is wanting in good office where they are 
reasohablo '* 

Ak editor cake the yoang ladies in his mty beautiihl wares on the sea of 
existence IV e suppose they spend all their time in dancing. 

A HAN that mturies a widow is bound to give up smokiag smd 
chewing. If she gives Up her weeds lor him, he should give up idi« weeds for 
her. 
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MtBUii£8 or A Doctob’s LifK^The tQlhming arc Bone of the aweets of a 
de<^or'»Jif«i>^lfltcviBitB bSbw of bis c^^oisers when are wcU, it is to 
get a diatter. If bo dea'i do S 0 | it is Iracaaae be oaros ibokc aboi^t the fleece 
than the flo«k«* If he|(oeB ie church rcg^rfy, ii is because he has aothiuer 
else to do; if be don't ^ it is because he has no respect for the Sabbath of 
reli^ioxu If he speaks to a poor person, he keep# bad oompauy'~4fhepass^ 
then by, be is,better than other folks. If ho has a gojd carriage, he ia 
extraTagaAt>- 4 f he a uses a poor one, on the eeore of economy, ho is deficient 
in necessaty prido. If he makes parties, it is to Bolt.>soap the people to get 
their money-^if he don't make them he is afraid of a eent. If his horse is fat 
it is because he has nothiug to do-.-if he is lean, it ia because he isn’t iakmi 
care qi. If he drives fast, it is to make people think somebody is very siek— 
if he drives alow, he has no interest in the welfare of his patients. If he 
dnases neat, he is proud—if he does not, he ie wanting in self>respoct. If he 
wmiks on the land he is fit for nothing but a farmer; if he don't work 
it because he is too laty to be anything. If he talks much, we don’t want 
a doctor to tall everything he knows if he don’t talk we like to see a doctor 
social.” If he says anything about politics, he ^ad better let it alone—if he 
don't say anything about it, *‘wo like to see a man show Ms oolonrs." If he 
visits his patients every day, it is to )un up a bill—if he don’t, it is nnjustifi., 
able negligence. If he says anything about religion, he is a hypocrite—if 
he don't, ho is an infidel. If he uses any of the popular remedies of the day, 
it is to cater to the whims and prejudices of the people to fill pockets—^if he 
don’t use them, it is from professional solfishnesa. If ho is in the habit of 
having counsel ojba&i^ib'is because he knows nothing—if he objects to have it 
m the ground that hesuiderstauds his own business, ho is afraid of exposing 
hisignorancB ie hie dnperiora If he gets pay for one half his service, he 
has the reputattOttof'Wng a great manager. Wha wouldn't be an M. D. ?— 
fifonffwl Monthly Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 

Cvsfons 01BBCTIONB JOE A Yoiijco liAUi’s Dbebs.—L et your earrings be at* 
tention, encircled by the pearls of refinement. Let the diamonds of your 
necklace be truth, and the chain of Christianity. Let your bracelet be 
charity, ornamented with the pearls of gentleness. Let your bosom-pin 
be modesty, set with compassion. Let your finger-rings be affection, set 
with ihe diamonds of iudustry. Letyour giidle bo simplicity, with a tassel 
ofgood humeur. Let yonr garb be virtue—your drapery politeness. Let 
your shoes be wisdom, secured with buckles of perseverauce- 

How TO ItVJW TotJ* HEAtTH.— 1st, Stop in bed latej 2ud. Suppers 

Brd. Turn day into night, night into day; dih. Take no‘exercise j Bth. Al¬ 
ways ride when yon can walk; 6th- Kever mind about wet feet; 7th, Have half 
a dosfiu doctorsi 8th. Drink aU the medicine they send you; m. Try ovety 
If does’nt kUl you, quack yourself. 
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NirwiT MAnaiED.>~JiuA aiter breakfast»-new hutband equipped for dotrn 
tewn toasting bis beck beibre the parlour fire—ueir wife distributing bite 
of good things from the breakfast table to the pet ennarf-^solloqu^ ensues ^ 
W^e t Lore* the mice nre terribly troiiblesome. They get into the cake box 
and my drawers and yewr trunki awfuBy ; so won't yon gat me a mouse.trap. 
—Httstondi Of course I will, lore.— Wife*. That's agool'dear: I knew yon 
would. Bat, just to think, that ttisty tinetnlre of iron the doctor prescribed 
for my loss of appetite, spoils my teeth, and mother says! must take it 
through-a qnill; now, won't yon? Ifwsbond: Yes, dear. (Nervously palling 
coat tail ibrward over each hip }—; 1 want some pins, too, so bad, and 
it’s such horrible walking I can’t go oat; SO please, noW ga!: me some pins : 
not the big sort; medium kind.'—H'astand; Yes, lore. Anything elseP-^lFt/s; 
La, me! I nearly forgot the corkscrew we borrowed of dfrs. T—— ——. 
Well, the cook has broken it, and there's nothing to be done bat get another. '• 
I’m mighty sorry, but it's too late to help it. Don’t bs m snuh a hurry, 
Ain't you going to kiss me? There! don’t forget, now, tb!f pm$, corkscrew^* 
qutll andam'iuse trap! Husband rushes out—bang goes the hall door, and an 
acqnaintanoe in the street commiserstingly watches him disappear round 
a comer, repeating, “ Pins, corkscrew, quills, moaBe.trap.''— Amrctan Paper, 

If you would know how a bull would look when his tail is twisted, just ask 
a stuok-np gent for “ that little bill he owes you," when he is talking to 
a lady. 

Ay Irishman, hearing of another who was 100 years old, said contempt. 
uouBly, “ Pshaw! what a fuss about nothing! Why if my grandfather was 
alive, he would now be 150 years old." 

SI 

“ IrloiUEK, have I got any children P asked an urchin of eight summers. 

« Why, no; what put that in your head P" »* Because I read in the Bible to^ 
clay at school about children’s children." 

“ I AND John Bright put up at the same tavern last night,” said a rongh 
looking fellow' " It must have been a house of accommodation for man and 
beast," replied a bystander. 

So you have new bottoms to your parlour chairs 1 hear, Jane; how much 
did they cost ? ” “ Indeed, I don't know. ” “Wdi, that’s strange; for you 
nmst have paid fbr them, or they would not have sent them home reseated,’* 

SowithusaU—the tender little babe, petted and doated on—see it in old 
age rooted up and flung away. 0 the waste of love in infincy, and the utter 
want of it in second childhood! I pity tjisse old geranioms, icmombering 
their fostered youth; and sad is the contrast betweCimmas a d.'SplsM 
weed and the cherished darling he was in childhood. 
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07 £iAvaAXS«^Or. a»doUffia fraa romaik»bl«r fcr hia expe* 
dieney ia aAI extvaodrdSttary «a$e8. fie w«l ono« aent for i^to tke eouatt^ 
to a gebtlemaii who wa« diuigearfinsl^ lU of a quia^ej; and pereeiring that no 
applioaticnat exto^iial or internal^ frovid be pfMtxf tervioe, he desued tbs lady 
ef the hohae io order the oopk to make a large hasty<paddingj apd when 
It was done to let his own aermats briii^ it up. While the Qoofc wai 
getting the padditig ready he ‘’took his men aside and instraoted them 
what to do. In a shtrt time np oame the pudding piping hoi in the greatest 
imagiaable orderi and was set npon the table in fbll riew of the patient. 
** Coma# John and 0iek/' said the doctor, *' yon love hasty •padding) eat this as 
quick as possible, for*! believe >on both came oat this morning without your 
breakfast.” Both then oommenced operations with their spoons j but John’s 
dipping twice for Dick’s once, Dick took occasion to quarrel with him, and a 
/tabbed a spoonful of the hot hasty-pudding dap bang in his face, fhis ^ohn 
immediately reseated by returning the compliment in nearly a doable dose, 
which almost blinded IBck, and so exasperated him that he took the padding by 
handfulls and pelted his fellow servant, who battled hun again in the same 
manner; and sq oopiously wjre they bei>tuddedthat they each appeared moving 
hnsty-puddings. 'i'he patient, who had been an eyewitness to the rencontre 
between Badcliile’s men, could not refrain from the most hearty burst of laugh¬ 
ter; so much, iu fine, was his fancy tickled that the quinsey burst and dis¬ 
charged its contents. Badclifib completed the cure, and both the servants were 
amply rewarded after the joke had had its eflfect.—• J’ftysic and rkysidans. 

THE OLD TALE AND THE NEW. 


VHE >>KW. 


Theyonthful lord, the young LordC^re 
Had wealth and lands to boast; 

Horses he had, and servants, too, 

Of each a goodly host* 

The youthful lord, the young Lordptare, 
Pass’d by the Derwent water. 

He Saw a fair hair’d blue<eyed maid— 
Helen the mtUer’a daughter. 


Sir Carlo Gray, a knight was he, 

A noble kuight twould seem. 

For ha songhi a boidier’s gloiy 
Neath the bannei ofhis queen.. 
He fell in love, (as most men do,) 
Hj lo\ed a hign-bom dame; 
fie told her he would marry her— 
That she shoald share his name. 


Thie youthful lord, the young Lord Clare,! Sis love grew cold, (as love win do,) 
^ woo’d this fair young maid. ' He changed his noble mind; 

And, oh! he vow’d he’d marty' her. He told the high, born dame she might 

Although of lowly grade. A better hnsband dnd: 

Httt soon he iieated her with soom, She did not die; uti no, not she! 

H a nought another bride; She play’d another part, ' 

Hid «n, the fair, she wept and mourn’d, And maoe Sir Carlo neal with gold 
She pined away and died. Bor gentle wounded heart. 


Beautt Void op Excs:wJB.vci!;.--Tbe rose of Florida, the most beautiful of 
fiowers, emits no fragrance. The bird of Paradise, the most beautiful of bii-d^, 
gives no song. The cypress of iSlpeece, the finest of tiees, yields Uofhiit, 
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THB I.YING 

TttfctB Kred in i(i edjifcAItt Inyd, piottii, jftst, and wi**, to whose lot 

it foil to have a sorringmatij A gteet rogptis, and, abovo a 1^ addicted to tKo 
vioa of lying* ’The nim'J of the lord is not In thaJ*tory, thereforo the r^dor 
need not tivioble himself About it. 

The knave was girati to boo'd: of his wondrous travels He had visited '' 
countries which are nowhere to be found in the map, and soon things which 
niortad eya never behold- Ho wOutd he thr mgh tho twouty.four hours of the 
dock,—^foP ho dreamt falsehoods iijii his eleop, td the truth Ol which he swore 
whoa be was awake. His lord was a ounning is welt a-^ a virtuous man, and 
used to sec tho lies in th” raTet*s mouth, so that ho was often caught,—hung as 
it were in his own antmths, as in a trftp Kevertheless, he persisted still the 
more in his lies; and when any on© said— ‘ How can that bo 9*» he would answer, 
with fierce oaths and protestations, that so it was. He swore, sfdne etni bomt 
and might the devil have his soul, and so foi th' Yet Was the knave useful* 
in the household—}aiek and handy; therefore he was not disliked of Kis ioid 
although verily a great liar. 

It ohanrod one pleasant duy in spring, after the rains had fallen heavily 
and swollen much tho floods, that the lord and the knaro rode out togethei 
and on thoir way passed through a shady and e.i’ent forest Suddenly appeared 
an old and well grown fov—“Look!” exclaimed tho master of the knave 
•'look, what a huge beast’ never before have T! seen a reynaid so laigo!” ’‘Doth 
this beast surprise thee by its hugeness ?” replieth straight tho acrving-grOOm 
lasting his eye slightingly on tho ammal, As he Aed for fear away into the 
cover of the brakes; “ by dme And bone, 1 have been in 4 kingdom Where tho 
foves are big as are the halls in this!” WheroUpos, hearing so vast a lie, the 
lord answered oalmty—but with mockery in his heart,la that kingdom there 
must be excellent liaii^ for thoOloaks, if furriers oan there be found well to 
dress skins so large t*’ , 

And as they rode on—the Iprd iU silence ■ but soon he begUn to sigh heavily. 
Btill he seemed to wax more And more sad in spirit; and his sighs grew deeper 
And more quick. TheU inquired tho knAvO of the lord What Sadden affliction 
or cause of Sorrow hAd happOfled. ” Alas!” replied tho wily master, ** I trust 
in Heaven^ gOodnOaa ,that neither of us Wo hath to-day, by Any froWardness 
of fortuae, ckaiiEoed to say the thing which IS not * for Assuredly, he that hath 
gO done mast thisdlAy pdriah.^' I'ho knave, oA hearing thewe doleful words, and 
perceinag real BOrrop^ to bo depdoted ou the paleness of his master'a counts, 
nanoo, tuatimtiy felt as if his eats grow more Wide, that not a Word or syllable of 
•o strange a CUsoovery might escape his troubled sense. And so, with eager 
oxclamatious, he demanded of the lord to ease his suspense, and to explain 
why so cruel a doom was now abjut to fall upon compamonaljle liars. 
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“ Hoar, tlion, dear knave/* anawered the lord, to the earnasttieBa of his servant, 

<• since thou mast needs know, hearken; and Ood grant that no troabla oofne 
to tVioe from what I sjiail say. To-day we ride far} and in onr coarse is a vast 
and heavy-rollin;^ flood of which the ford is narrow, and the pool is deep ; 
to it.hath Iljavtn given the power of sweeping down into its dark h(des 
all dealers in falsehood, who may rashly venture to put themselves withip Its 
truth-loring carrent 1 Bat to him who hath told no lie, there is no fear of this 
river,—Spar wo oar horses, knave, for to-day oar journey must be long.” 

Then the knave thonght,—long indeed must tho journey he for some who are 
noW.here : and, as he spurred, he sighed heavier and deeper than his master 
had done before him j who now went gaily on ; nor ceased he to cry—“ Spur 
wo our horses, knave, for to-day our journey must be long.” % 

Then came they to a brook. Its waters wore small, and its channel such as 
a boy might leap across. Yet, nevertheless, the knave began to tremble, and 
falteringly asked—Is this now the river where harmless liars must perish P” 
•'This! ah! no,” replied the lord: “This is but a brook;—no liar need trem¬ 
ble here.” Yet was the knave not wholly assured and, stammering, he said— 
tt "j^y gracious lord I thy servant now bethinks him that ho today hath made a 
fox too hnga: that of which he spake was verily not so largo as is an ox; but, 
alone and hone, as big as is a good-sized ro/' /” 

The lord replied, with wonder in hia tone,—“What of this fox concerneth 
me ? if largo or small, I care not» Spur wo our horses knave, for to-day our 
journey must be long.” 

Long indool, still thought tho serving-groom; and in sadness he crossed the 
brook. Then came they to a stream, running quickly through a greau meadow 
the stones showing themselves in many places above its frothy water. The 
varlet started, and cried aloud—“Another river! surely of rivers there ia 
to-day no end: was it of this thou talkedst heretofore?” “No,” replied 
the lord; “not of this.” An^ more he said not: yet marked he with 
inward gladness his servant's fear. “Because, in good'truth,” rejoined the 
knave, “ it is on my conscience to give thee note, that the fox of which I spake 
was not bigger than a ca7//” “ Large or sriall, lot mo not be troubled with 
thy fox : the beast concerneth me not at all!” 

As they quitted the wood, they perceived a river in the way, which gave sign 
of having been swollen by the rains; and on it was a boat, “ This, th^n, is the 
doom of liars,” said the knave; and he looked earnestly towards the passage- 
craft. “ Be informed, my good lord, that reynard was not larger than a fat 
weider sheepl" The lord seemed angry, and answered—“This is not yet the 
grave of falsehood ; why torment me with this cursed fox I Bather spur we 
oar horses, for we have far to go.” Stone and hone,” .said the knave to himself, 

“ tho cud of my journey approacheth!” 
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Mow the of >41)10 traveliets lengthened on the 

grooudf—bat olaTher twlligh,t WA» the sadnemoa the face of the ksare. 

4ad aa thf wind,r^»t^ the treee^ he eror a&d anon toiraed pale, and inqnii^ed 
of his maater if the noipe were of a torrent or stream of water. Btill, aa tha 
erejaing fell, his eyes eirbre to discover the coarse of a winding river. But 
nothing of the sort could he discern; so that'his spirits bi^au to revive, and 
he was fain to join in disconrse with the leml. Bat the lord held his! 
peace, and looked as one who expects an evil tning* 

Bnddenly the way became steeps and they descended into a low and woody 
valley, in which was a broad and.Madk ri'ver, creeping fearfnlly along, like the 
dark stream of LetliSi without bridge or bark to bo seen near. Alas! alas 
cried the knave, and the anguish oosed from the pores of his pale face.—“ Ahf 
miserablo me! this then is the river in which liars must perish!” ‘‘Even 
£<o,” sdirl the lord; *'this is the stream of which t spake: but the ford is 
sound and gcod for true men. Bpar we onr horses, knave, for night approach'^ 
©th, and wo have yet far to go.” 

“ My life is dear to me,” said the trembling setving-raan j and thou knowosb 
that wore it lost my wife would be disconsolate. In sincerity then I declaro 
that the fox which 1 saw in the distant country was not larger titan he who 
fed from us in ihc wood this inoming /” 

Then laughed the lord aloud, and said—'*Ho, knave! wast thou afraid 
ot thy life ? and will nothini' cure thy lying ? is not falsehood, which kills the 
soul worse than death, which has mastery only over the body ? This river is 
no more than any other; aor hath it a power such as 1 feigned. The ford is 
safe, and the waters gentle as those we have already passed : but whp shall 
pass thee over the shame of this day? in ct thtm must needs sink, unless 
penitence come to help thee over, and cause thee to look back on the gulf of 
thy lies as on a danger from which thou hast been delivered by heaven’s grace,’* 
And as he railed against his servant, the lor^ rode on into tha water, and both 
in safpty reached the epposito shore. Then vowed the knave by stone and bone 
that from that time forward he would duly measure his words j and glad was he 
so to escape. Such is the story of the lying servant, and the merry lord 
by which let the reader profit. London Magazins, 

PomuBBS SsoMOWS. — In one of his sermons John Ifewton has tliis pithy 
remark Ma>ny sermons, ingenious of their kind, maybe compared to a 
letter put in the Fost-Offioe without a direction. It is addressed to nobody, 
and isewnedby uobqdy, and if a hundred people were to read it, not one of 
them would think himself coneerned in the contents. 

Most of the shadows that cross our path through life are baosed by standing 
in our own light, , 

I 
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BEAtrr?, gentleness, 

’Twas happy Leap Year, when, if fame 
say tine,' 

Utmmn'ie^fadies have their turn to woo, 

A lonesome bachelor in his grotto dwelt, 

And all the woes of Single dulness fWt. 

Three neighhonryig spinsters oft his 
presence bless’^? 

Who each distinct, peenUar charms 
possessed, 

And with him chatting, pi iedthe racy jests! 

Mere friendship first,—till, by some 
, mystic move, 

Platonic friendship ripen’d intd love 1 

“ 'Twas then, blest bachelor, if reports 
say true, 

Thine eye first open’d on three, billets- 
donx!” 

For ail the* trio, urged by Love’s com¬ 
mand, 

Were ai*dent rivals for his heart and 
hand. 

They all admired the lonecome bache¬ 
lor much; 

They all essay’d his stony heart to touch. 

Now, one was handsome, beautiful, and 

gay. 

And sought by fairy charms his heart 
to sway: 

Another, passing rich in worldly w-eal, 

t'esay’d by glittering gold his heart to 
steal: 

The third was kind, and her supreme 
control 

Was child-liko love and geutleuess of 
soul 

Pray, which of these with glee her 
triumph told, 

Beauty, of child-like gentleness, or 
gold ? 

And first the flaunting beauty tried 
her art, 

To hook and melt and win the bache- 
lor’s heart. 

With coral lips and locks of raven hair, 

Lyes- radient, teeth of pearl, and 
features fair; 

Her figure drawn from Nature’s best 
design, 

Her motion light, her graceful mien 
divine: 

Bedeck’d too, from her toilet’s sump¬ 
tuous hoard, 

“ With all the spoils that sea and laud 
afford i ’ 

I'yNature gifted thus, and thus ad¬ 
orn’d. 


AND GOLD.—A Parody. 

Say, could so bright, so fair a nymph 
beeoorn’d? , 

Next, stood confesjp'd the candidate of 
gold. 

Her tempting, glittering treasures to 
unfold. 

She proudly shows, to gain the bache¬ 
lor's hand. 

Her stately mansion, equipage, and 
land;' 

Her countless wealth that stocks and 
fund afford, 

Which bless herself, and would too 
' bless her lord. 

Adorn’d and graced with treasures 
such as these, 

Say, could so rich a damsel fail to 
please P 

And now appear'd the good and gentle 
soul, 

Who sought by native kindness to 
control. 

In unpretending guise and garb she 
came, 

And modestly confess’d her heart-felt 
flame. 

Her aim sincere, her accents sweet 
and mild. 

Her heart with milk of human kindness 
fill'd ; 

Her lips unfeign’d, from odious scandal 
free, 

Her every deed replete with charity; 

Ever rejoicing in another’s weal, 

Ever prepared another’s woes to feel* 

And last, not least, aloof from jarring 
strife, 

Towing obedience as a faithful wife. 

Say now, united to a girl like this, 

How could the bachelor fail of perfect 
bliss ? 

With care he every proffer’d claim re- 
./View'd, 

And every prayer, with which the fair 
ones sued; 

And then, (Oh hear!) without a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, 

He thus exclaim’d, with warm jind loud 
applause— 

“Vanish, vain beauty! tinsel gold 
depart ! 

The good and gentle soul that won my 
heart!” 


W. A. B, 
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THE'MARRiEn LtiTB oiT “OATHBRmii T«K Orrat,”—P etGT III. began his 
aoqnainiianoe with Catherine on her arrival in' Kussia, bj aednlonsly calling, 
her ” oonsinj” and. enlargifig on the advantage which snch a rbla- 
tionghip gave him in unbosoming himself to her. The first fact of which 
he made her the confidant was, that he had been in love with a maid of 
honour, who had been removed from court to attend her mother in her 
exile to Siberia. He would have ■ preferred' 'marrying this young lady j but 
now content to put up with Catherine herself, since aunt wished it. The 
ardour of his attentions to his fi-nttncee soon cooled, and directly, after the 
marriage he did not conceal his entire indifference to her. This was trying 
enough to her amour propre, as she <says she was good looking enough, and 
engaged the affeotions of every one else. He rendered this distaste more 
unbearable by giving to it the form of a constant suocession of fits of passionate 
devotion to each of her ladies-in-waiting in turn. However plain, awkward, or 
unprepossessing they might be, they were ostentatiously preferred to his wife, 
till tears of vexation forced themselves involuntarily into her eyes. Though 
his brief affection had long vanished, his confidence to Catherine con- 
tinned, and shaping themselves according to each new fancy, became almost ^ 
maddening to a woman of her proud s|irit. If nt night she pretended to be 
asleep to avoid appearing iu the degrading position of a conscious listener to his 
panegyrics of the latest object ofhis passion, ho struck her violently with his 
fist to awaken her. Still, however much he ill treated her, he flew to her in 
ovory emergency; MaJaunecla Ressoure he styled her, from her ingenuity in 
advising him how to get out of his scrapes. He would come scampering to 
her room, pour forth his woes, listen to her advice, and immediately it was 
given, scamper off again as fast as ho came. During the greater part of 
their inteiwiews he was in an earlier or later stage of drunkenness, and would 
babble forth the most preposterous nonsense. He was not at first a liar, his 
wife intimates, but became so by dogrees. One fiction in W'hich he delighted 
was an imaginary campaign undertaken by him in his father’s lifetime, rft 
the head of an army, to chastise some “ BShomiaus.” He would dilate on his 
aohiovemonta in this campaign, first of all to those who wore unacquainted 
with the chronology of his early life; then he ventured on the story in 
Catherine’s proseuoe, who reminded him, in her quite satirical vein, that he 
wii^s only eleven years old when his father died and that suoh a proooeding on 
the pari of the late Duke was as absurd as inconooivablo. He flow into a 
passionj accused her of making him appear a liar in the eyes of the whole 
Court, and at length grew so audacious as frequently to repeat the story in 
her presence. Wo, find that this was a favourite gasmmade on the part of 
Fetor through his whole life. The Princess Daskaw tells us that ho repeated 
it one day, soon after his accession to the throne, to the Austriim ambassador. 
The latter was utterly bewildered, not knowing in the first place whether 
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he Oaar me^int by “ Bc^emians/’ gipsies, or tho subjocts of his own muttress 
Condemned to p^sa her daya with such a husband, tho Gh'and Bucboes 
took counsel With herself, and m two err three passages has reomded the results 
of these communings ‘‘‘I said to myself,’ she wnies, *that with such a man 
as this I could not fail to be very unhappy ” I gnveway tofesUnga of tenderness 
towards him to be so ill repaid, and that I should only die of jealousy with> 
out any one beingi'the better for it I strove, then, to subdue my mvj tr jwqp> e 
so as not to beyealoua of a man who loved me not but to effect this tho 
only way was not to love him at all If he ha4 desired my love, tho 
thing would not have been dif&oult for him to attain I was natuially 
disposed and accustomed to fulfil my duty but for this to be possible 
my husband must at least have common senso, and this be had not — 
National Bowen 

Sru/aged —Miss Anna Gould to John Candal, both of Leavenworth, K T' 
Fiom this time, henceforth and for ever (or iiutil said present Miss Anna 
tijuld shall become a widow), all yumig gcntlotneu aie rcpiested to withdraw 
their paiticnlar attentions 

A couNTM schoolmaster one day annouuttd to his pupils that the examina¬ 
tion would soon take place “ If you Ho exammi d in g ogi iph}, ho sai I, 
*'vou Will surely be asked wbat shape the world is, and it you should not 
remember, just look at mo, anl I will show my snuffbox, to icmind jou it 
IS lound Unfortunately, the schoolmaster had two snuff bexcs—a round 
one, which be carried on Sunday, and a squai o that he carried during the 
week The fatal day having airived, the class was duly called out, aud th 
question asked “Wbat is the shape of the eaith 5* The first boj, appvUed 
by tho appealance of the cvamming cummitteo, felt ombaiiasscd, and 
glanced at the master, who at once pointed to his snuff box “ Sir, boldly 
answered the boy, “it is lound on Sunday and square all the rest of tho 
week 

An Fhcxammatic Errcsiov—one of tho great hotels, a gentleman 
seeking in vain for a candle with which to light himself to his room, passed 
a young lady who had two candles, of which she politely offcrel him 
one He thanked her, and the next mornmg acknowledged the courtesy in 
the fisllowing epigram Tho young ladv was as handsome as she was 
polite ■— 

« You gavo me a candle, I gave you my thanks, 

And add—as a oomplimeirt justlj your due— 

There isu t a girl in thoso feminine ranks 
Who could, if she tried, hold a tandlo to jou ” 

Ak old gentleman of great experience sajs ho is never eatiahed that a ladj 
undei stands a Uss unless he has it from hci oun mouth 
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A MA.K Courting his Ovh Wiina.—Ten yoars ago, M, V. married ip Montrear. 
H« iras dne of the principal merchants, hut by a reverse of fortune was cCm- 
peUedto suspend payiUents soon after his marriage. Ho loved his wife, and 
the idea of invol-riug her in his disasters greatly afflicted him. M, V- resolved 
to leave lidthout saying anything about it. Ho wished his disappearance to 
remain a mystery. But ho had a purpose. I will go," he resolved, ” to 
Australia, and there mend my fortunes, or die unknown.’'' Our merchant 
embarked clandestinely, and eight yeatu after his flight was not thought of* 
Madame V. wept, but in vain. irf. T. had left to his forlorn wife an annual 
ittoome of ino loais. At Montreal they supposed him dead. His wife wept 
bitterly, and saw that sorrow jaundiced her coUiplexion and dimmed her eyes, 
therefore sho ceased, all swoetly, her “ role ’’ of Niobe. Our Penelope could 
smile like a young widow of eigb'teea. She was faithful to her wandering 
husband eighteen long months < Thinking herself youngs she lent her ear to 
tender proposals j she reviewed her geography of love, confessed to never 
having studied tho -map of tho tender .country, and one fine morning con«* 
trauted a new marriage. But the first husband! He—ah, he was dead. If ho 
is not dead ho ought to be (feminine logic), Sho married. Meantime, the 
first husband laboured in tho mines. ^Palling upon an suriferous vein ho 
suddenly obtained a largo sum, and, had his onl^ motive been the love of 
gain, would have immediately returned to Montreal. But his dear Louisa 
must eat only from silver and drink' only from gold. The unfaithful Louisa 
was again married. Faith does not save h.s; M. V. laboured, but an' epide¬ 
mic prevailed j he caught the small-pox, and was completely disfigured. Dis¬ 
gusted with Australia, he sold his property and embarked. During his voyage 
the second husband of his wife died of consumption. M. V. landed at 
Portland, flew to Montreal, and went to the Montreal House without arousing 
any suspicion as to who he was. He inquired for Madame V.; no one knew 
such a person; but M. V. insisted. Finally he was told that she was now the 
widow S. M. V, scratched his head. They pointed out to him Madame "Widow 
S,, and he recognised his wife, charming asVhen he left her. M. V . found 
it very strange to pay his addresses to his own wife, but he did it; he courted 
his own wife three months. He recognised her; did she recognise him? It 
is more than wo know. He was introduced to her with all his pounds, shill¬ 
ings, and pence. People will admire pounds sterling and dollars federal,^and 
women above all. Though scarred and pitted from head to foot with tfie 
small-pqx, M. "7. won. th© heart of his own wife. They were to exchange the 
second marriage ring when M. V. presented to her the one ho had given her 
at their first espousals. Tho woman fainted .—Transhied from the Montreal P(£ys. 

An EniToar al Bun.—A Paris journal, whioh stated that a prisoner under 
sentence of death had attempted suicido, first by poison And then bj? fctiife, 
added, “ Medical assistanoo being promptly administered,, he note out rf 
dangcTf and will to-morrow undefgo tbe sentence of the law,’^^ 
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An Ihcidbni op thb Ybhow Fever Ewdemic.-A touoTiin^ case was present- 
fid recently to th^^po^aideratiau and charity of one of the good Samaritans 
■who now take care of the sick, relieve the destitute, and feed the starv¬ 
ing, A boy was discovered in the morning lying in the grass of Claiborne 
street, pvidently bright and intelligent, but sick. A man who had the 
feelings-of ,kindness strongly developed went to him, shook him by the 
shonlder, and asked him what he was doing there. “ Waiting for God to 
come for me,” said'he. » What do yon mean ?" said the gentleman, touch- 
ed by the pathetic tone of the answer, and the condition of the boy, in whoso 
eye and flashed face he saw the evidences of the fever. “ God sent for 
mother, and father and little brother.” said he, “ and took them away to his 
borne, np in the sky; and mother told me, when she was sick that God 
would take care of me. I have no home, nobody to give me anything, and so 
I came out here and have been looking so long up in the'sky for God to come 
4snd take, care of me, as mother said he would. He will come, won’t he? 
"Mother never told me a Ue.”“ Yes, my lad,” said the man, overcome with 
emotion, '* he has sent me to take care of you.” You should have seen his 
eyes flash, and the smile of triumph break over his face, as he said. " Mother 

never told me a lie, sir; bat you’ve been so long on the way.”_ N'eio 

Orleans, 

The Pa ur- Put OP Science.— La Cohdamino’s curiosity was invinoible; ho 
was the very Paul Pry of Science, and his curiosity was coupled with a 
gravity and recklessness truly French. In this last illness, being prevent¬ 
ed fiwm attending as usual the meetings of the Academy, he had 
notes brought to him of all the papers which were read there. In one of 
them ,he learned that a young surgeon had proposed a bold but 
dangerous operation for one of the diseases under which ho suffered. He 
sent for this young surgeon, and proposed that the experiment should at onco 
be tried upon himself. But hesitated the young man, *' if I should unhappily 
fail ? Well, what then ? I am old and dangerously ill; it will be said that 
nature did not properly assist you. If, on the contrary, you succeed, I will 
myself draw up an exact account of your method for the academy, and you 
will be a made man.” The matter was ajfrauged. The operation began, but 
La C^ofidamine was not satisfied with suffering, he was enrions to learn the 
whble process “ Gently,” he exclaimed ; « please be slower, and let me see 
how you operate. * * My dear sir, if I don’t see how you* do'it, I shall 
never be able to draw up a proper account for the academy.” Unhappily 
he died shortly after the operation, but his gaiety and courage never forsook ' 
him. He made witticisms about his sufferings, and even wrote songs about 
them.— Blaehi'ood. 

Qualities rpR a Judge. —Four things belong to a Judge—^to hear courteous- 
ly,to answer wisely, to consider soberly, and td give judgment without 
partiality. 
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Baron Aiderson to iars Son. —I have sent you to Eton that yon jnay be 
tanght yonr duties as an English yodng gentleman. The tot duty Of anOh 
a-person is to be a good religious Christian; the next is to bo a good scholar, 
and the third is bo accomplished in all manly exercises and games, such 
as rowing, swimming, jumping, cricket, and the like. Most boys, I fear, 
begin at the wrong ond, and take the last first; and what is'still worse, never 
arrive at either of tho other two at all. I hope, however, better things of 
you—and to hear, first that you^re a good, truthful, honest boy; and then 
that you ai^ one Of the hardest workers in yonr class-, and after that, I con.! 
fess I shall be by no means sorry to hear that you can shoiv the idle boys that 
au industrious one can be a good cricketer, or jump as wide a ditch, ur clear 
as high a hedge as any of them. 

THE BACHELOE. 

The Bachelor boasts he is free from the ill 
Of woman's vain capricious will; 

Unfettered by hef- slavish chains 
He roams through freedom's vast domains. 

No household jars disturb his ear, 
lie's free from sneh perplexing care; 

Welcom’d in each gay festive scene, 

He smoothly glides down pleasure’s stream. 

And what though he basks in pleasure’s smiles, 

Perchance her gay alluring wiles 
In health’s glad hour may pleasing prove, 

But sorrow needs the hand of love. 

When sickness bows and shakes the frame, 

The temples ache with throbbing pain. 

Then mosf in life we dearly prize 
The faithful heart and loving eyes. 

When disappointment's chilling Slast 
A cloud upon the sonl has cast, 

Does not the breast o’erwhelmed with grief. 

Find in fond love a sure relief ? 

And when in manhood's latest stage 

The heart turns pallid from pleasure’s maze, 

. How great the void,, how sad, how lone, 

No kindred spirit then to own. 

A Recipe eor CodeXge. —A soldier was once heard to say, that Lis only 
measure of courage was this ;—'* Upon the first lire I immediately look upon 
myself as a dead man ; I then fight out the remainder of the day as regai-d* 
lu)ss of danger as a dead’ man should be. All the limbs which I carry out of 
the field I regard as so much gained or so much saved out of the fire. 
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' - .OaoMstrKG.:—The habit of gVamWin.g' is ittdire usually duo to mo*X!al than to 
. |»hy»i6al causes; tiiales out of ten it drswu its saatenance fVom diOsatisfac- 
tiou MTitlivOteielf. '*!0iacdM ^thiti<--discord between the judgment .ind the 
pMsions-^lbo loss iof; ^aelf-anastory ; arid, as the inevitable, oonsequenbe, of 
aelf^Sspae^S^mmoD]^ exhibit themselves to thosd. without, iu the form; of 
^'^bling; Men a&ldpm ^wleld .the lash upon tt^mselves* They like to punish 
vin^i^ously the rebels & own husoms, by Tvhbm law is set at defiance 
F^r i^ample: hebe is an 'individual who spends in the biUiard-room many 
hod« of ;the day which is argmttly required by his h'““hea8,*and,*,(sf course, 
goes home out, of humpuj with himself ferhis.folly. What does ho do when 
hq.gets there? Poos he resolutely take himsolf to task, or, by increased 
l(^■«ao]Jifioe, tfy to make shine oompensation for the wrong f Not at alL He 
Hinge his discontent at his wife, or his children, or his neighbours, or hfs 
oircumstancj^aj or anybody or anything which he can convert into a bntt 
for the shafts of his ilhhnmoUr. Your general grumblers may be unerringly 
set down as persozm vexed by internal dissensions, and too irresolute to put 
them down. A man whom nothing pleases, is a man ill-pleased with himself. 
llis everlasting grumbling is the involuntary protest made by his inner self 
ugainst habitual misrnle. 

I I * 

^r■ (' w * ‘ • 

Bu^cks Asn Bbeeks.—A n Bnglish lady who wm teaching a.t one of onr Sun. 
day schools here, explained at some length the construotion of the^Tower of 
Babel, mentioning among other things that the building was made of iricJcs- 
With so nraoh stone at our doors, bricks are not mubh used in building in this 
neighbourhood and the teacher’s English pronxuiciation of the word was new 
to the pupils. On examining the class at. next meeting the children were 
asked—s” What was the Tower of Babel made of ?** “ Trousers, mam J ” was 
the, ready answer. 

CiuuACTEEiSTic Eemarks. — The following oharaoteristic remarks were some 
time ago overheard by a gentleman standing in a shop in Stirling, in which there 
' wjas a sthSed eagle. An Englishi^au, an Irishman, and a Scotsman, entered 
the shop, and Faddy, taking hold of the bird’s beak and talons, declared that 
** it wquld fight a noble battleto which the.Bootsmatt rejoined that “ it would 
eat ftn'^oommon deal o’ meat.” The Englishman looking at the bird, said 
. that bird would make oonfonuded tough eating” 

' An Irishman, driven to desperation by the stringency of the money market 
and'iii'i^ price of.provisions, procured a pistol and took to the road, filfeetiug 
a traveller, he stopped him with—Your money or your life!” Seeing that Pat 
was green, he said “ I tell you what I’ll do. .I’ll give, ytfu all my money for 
s' that pistol.”—Agreed.” Pat received the money and handed over the pistol* 
** Now" said the traveller,*' hand back that money,’ or I’ll blow your brains 
out”—» Blaze away, my hearty,” said Pat; ” never a drop of powder there’s 
in it” 
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THE JQUENEY IN QUEST OF A WIFE, 

FUOH THE OEltKAN 07 SCHHEIBEK. 

Dinner was over—my mother had taken up her knitting apparatus, and 
I was picking my teeth and amusing myself with building castles in the air,, 
when my attention was roused by the unusual number of the good lady’s hems 
which seemed to be a prelude to some extraordinary communication. At 
length, out it came. “ My dear Tom,” said she, yesterday was your birthday j 
you are now twenty-three, and it is high time you. should be looking about for 
a good match : a man must marry some time or other, but bo should take 
ca-re he does so ere it be too late, for that is as bad as too soon. ”—Why, 
mother, ” answered I, laughing, “ 1 am not much disinclined to ‘ change my 
situation, ’ as the phrase goes, but I have never yet been fortunate enough to 
meet with the girl who could induce me to become a Benedict.” 

While I was speaking my mamma had opened her china snuff-box, and 
with a knowing look, held a pinch betwixt her finger and her thumb—** Whtft 
would you think now,” said she, after a pause, and eyeing me through her 
spectacles, “ what would you think of little Doris, the upper forester’s 
daughter ?” 

I shook my head—” She is well enough to pass away an hour or so with 
occasionally, for she is a good-humored, lively thing; but she is like the lilies 
of the valley which tod not, neither do they spin,” 

“ Son, she has ten tliousand dollars in the bank, and they can set the looms 
agoing. You know our estate is burthcuod with debt, and as you now think 
of keeping house for yourself, and won’t make use of your IViends' influcuue 

to procure a place under Government for you-” "My good mother,” in- 

torrupted 1, "onuofor all, that is out of the question; one who has any 
pretensions to the ohafactor of an honest man outs but a sorry figure now-a. 
days as a man in oQice. For my own parti oxn only go straightforwards 
and it would not bo easy to avoid every uow#>nd then treading on the kibe of 
some placeman or other, or giving him a jirk with my elbow; and I should 
gain nothing but vexation for my pains. No, no; I will^travol, and endeavour 
to suit myself to my mind,” 

But do you know what the expression * getting suited’means?” 

I took her hand—"Mother,” cried I, " most fully do I appreciate the force 
of the axprossion, for I have soon it so completely exemplified in my own 
family; daring my father’s life, he and yourself had but one hoart—one will.” 

This was touching *tho right string, and decided the question at onoo 
My mother wiped her spectacles, gave mo her blessing, and desired me to 
travel. 

K 
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..... My postmant^u tfab iiooxi packed; and almost Before 1 could Bestiow a Berl> 
eus thought on the o^joct, of my journey, I found myself Boated in the 
diligence for. B-;;-;. 1 was ashamod, however, to turn back, and doterminod to 
give up myself to the guidance of my lucky star. I had several acquaintances 
in S—, and Joitered away some weeks with thorn, and among what is called 
the good society of the plaoa Here there was no lack of pretty maidens, all 
ready and .willinglio get married; but their forward manners and total want 
0 f, female delicacy, soon ocmvincod me that this was not the place “ Co be 
suited." For the most part, i^hoir ideas of life wore gathered from the shelves 
of the circulating library; and of gentility, from the miaorable flounder- 
ings of a set of strolling players who sometimes visitod the town. In short 
their snail aceon^Ushnmis sat on tlrem with about as much grace and propriety 
as the glass beards and tinsel of the Europeans do on the necks of savages. \ 
One young creature, however, atiraobed iny attention by her naivete and 
engaging disposition, I dotormined to make her acquaintance, and found no 
^ii^calty in procuring an introduction to her father’s house. She was the 
only child of a rich contractor, who had amassed a oonsidorabio fortune during 
the war, and now lived very comfortably on his income. 'Wilhelminc played 
the harpsichord a little, sung a little, drew a little, and liad a smattering of 
French and Italian; hat it was easy to perceive that she laid claims to 
exoeJlaaoe in all these acquirements. Throughout tho house there was great 
splendour, without the slightest particle of taste. Miss was the idol of her 
parents, over whom she exercised unlimited sway; and tho surest and shortest 
road to tho old people’s hearts was by praising their darling. 

It would have boon no very dif&uult matter for mo to have won this damsel’s 
hand had I been so inclined, for bo^iidos that she showed some sort of penchant 
for mo, the Von before my ixame was a powerful recommendation with old 
square-toes; but I felt,that she was not at all calculated to make a wife for a 
domestic mau like myself, and a letter which I soon afterwards received from 
my mother, wherein she oxprea/^ed the same opinion, dotefmined mo to look 
elsewhero fora 8pQ,age. 

I left B—, in company with a follow-collegian who was going to S—on 
business, and as I wished to soo the town, we agreed to travel together. In 
the iUu at liunan, where wa stopt for tho night, we foil in with some strangers 
a. gentleman from S—, with his son, and a young lady, his ward.> Wo mot to¬ 
gether at supper, and the conversation soon took an easy and lively turn. It is 
true, tho elder of tho two men spoke seldom but he smiled often, and as they say 
at the right place, and looked as if ho could say a great deal on every subject 
if he wcnld. He made up for his silence, however, by keeping the bottle 
continually on the moVe. The son was completely tho reverse of his father, 
his tongue never lay still, although Bis ideas were hot of the mc^t brilliant 
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order. The yoting lady remamed silent, aad apparently kbso^ed in her own 
thoughts; she had a taB, elegant person, handsome features, iHtli a ittild and 
Bomewhat melaneholy expression, and she appeared to have recently shed tears. 
I gathered, from what passed at table, and afterwards from the landlord, that, 
she was called Adeline; that her father, Hajor Lindenow, had fallen in battles 
leaving her to the protection of his friend, Colonel Btembach, who now lived 
on his state, near Lnnan; that Colonel < Btembach had sent her to be 
educated at S—, where she resided with his brother-in-law the senator 
Seldorf, with whom I had just supped; that tho colonel now lay dangerously 
ill, and that Seldorf, who expected to inherit his estates, was on his return 
^ from visiting him. 

Although Adeline had never once deigned to look at me, yet there was a 
something about her that interested mo exceedingly in her favour. Old Seldorf, 
on learning my intention of remaining a few days in S—, gave mo a pressing 
invitation to visit him and his family. His son drank to our better acquain¬ 
tance, and swore that one's time might be spent at S—on the most delightfttl 
way in the world, and that oven a university life did not surpass it. He offered 
as my travelling friend quitted me here, to fill the vacant place in my carriage 
to save me, as be said, from tho blue devils. 

On any other occasion I could willingly hare dispensed with the youngster's 
good intentions, for there is nothing in which I take greater delight than 
when seated snugly in a comer of the vehicle, I can give myself up un¬ 
disturbed to every fancy, and luxuriate in all tho delight of castie-building* 
Now, however, I determined for once to forego my favourite gratification, and 
acceded to this proposal, as 1 thought it might afford mo an opportunity of 
learning something more of Adeline, into whoso good o;^inion I felt a strong 
inclination to ingratiate myself. 

Early on the following morning we sot out from Lnnan, and for several 
miles my now companion troubled mo but little with his remarks, as hfe almost 
immediately began to snore; but ho soon*awoke, and then talked alt in a 
breath about his college adventures, his connexions in S—, his two sisters, 
Adeline, and his prospects of getting a placo. “ I shall then,” added ho, 
rubbing his own hand ** marry Adeline; for you know a wife is a necessary 
appendage to a man, when he becomes of consequence in the State 

« * f 

j. This peco of intelligence was not of the most pleasant description*—“ So,” 
said I, doubtless with a sheepish enough look, " you have confessed that 
'Adeline is perfectly indifferent to you, and yet yon mean to marry her: how 
can yon‘ expect happiness from such a union?” —" Pooh, pOoh*’ said he; ‘‘my 
dear fellow, your ideas of marriage are quite out of date : the husband bus only 
to take care that bis wifejeeops within proper bounds—that she attends to her 
family and kitchen concerns—receives the guests, and so forth. The orientals 
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hAve far better notions of matrimony than we in the-north ; among them the 
wife is neither more nor less than the principal slave; and that, according to 
mj view of the matter, is what she ought to be and not a whit more.” 

** But Adeline—” said I, impatiently. 

Adeline,” answered he, has ridionlous whims, like all other girls who 
have not reaOhed a certain age. She has nothing to boast of but her pretty 
face, and has hitherto, -lived in complete dependence. My uncle, indeed, 
lots her. want for nothing; but then he is daily expected to set out on his 
journey for the other world, in which case. She must be glad to got a comfort- 
able settlement. During the last two years she has taken the charge of our 
domestic ooncerus, for my sisters do not trouble their heads much about such- 
matters.” 

I was now enabled to form a tolerable good guess of Adeline’s situation, and 
her misfortunes imparted an additional interest to her in my eyes< 

On the second day after my arrival at S—, I received an invitation from 
tS .0 elder Soldorf, which I readily accepted. The sisters wore a pair of dolls, 
who displayed their accomplishments exactly as if tuoy wished to let them 
out to hire. The youngest of the two played a few musty waltzos on the 
piano, and the other sung a bravura, in a style' that made my very flesh creep- 
Adeline busied herself about the house, and it was easy to see that the 
management of everything was in her hand. She seemed a Htto more 
cheerful than when 1 saw her at Lnnan. Still her ^an|enanco boro evident 
traces of dejection. Whilst the sisters were acting their parts, she sat down 
to her needle, from which she seldom looked np : her future lord and master 
showed her very little attention, and 1 could almost imagine she treated him 
with contempt. 

I felt completely out of humour, and had rison to go away, when it came 
into the old gentleman’s head to ask his daughters to declaim : neither of 
the misses, ‘however was in i’ tlic vein ; and he then applied to me to favour 
them with a specimen of my rhetorical powders. 

I was vain enough to accede to this request, for I flattered myself that I 
should now be enabled to make some imprsssion on Adeline. They gave me 
Cassandra of Schiller. I had often read aloud, and understood at least acoentna-' 
fion and modulation of tone. When I finished, all wore lavish of their applause, 
but I was attentive only to Adeline, whose expressive eye now seemed to 
TOgavd me somewhat more attentively. 

From henceforward I continued to visit the senator almost daily, but never 
found a opportuAity of seeing Adeline alono. She was evbr engaged in hor 
domestic occupations, and when she sometimes came fhr a few minutes into 
the room, the sisters had always some prStext oV other to prevent my 
addressing a word to her 
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Ati the family were ooe erettitig aBsombled as asnal, the oonrorsatlon han* 
pened to turn on wDmen'and marriage. The father gare it as hk apinion, that 
the principal point to be attendeid to waB, whether or not the bride had a 
weighty parse. Young Seldorf was of an opposite way of thinhing. "MoUey,** 
said he, « gives the wife a claim to lore it over her husband* which she is 
always snre to avail herself of, and it is therefore dangerons to marry for 
that alone. ” The two girls coincided with their father, and feupiwrted the 
contest with a deal of stufi*, in favour of rich daughters* or in other words 
of themselves. 

This annoyed me for Adeline’s sake, although she did not a-ppear to notice 
anything that had passed. I now took up the cudgels, and said, “ According 
to my notions, a woman’s value is not'to be estimated hy what she has, but by 
what she t«. Women have, for the most part, juster views of the value of things 
than men, and none but euch as are of a coarse and common nature will ever 
wish to make their dowry a pretext for exercising undue control.” While I was 
talking in this ridiculous strain, with more than ordinary warmth, Adeline eon-'* 
tinned quietly at her work, and the sisters winked and made faces to each 
other. I got vexod, and took my leave. When I reached home, I reproached 
myself for my folly. My observations had pointed too strongly at Adeline, of 
whom, as she was totally without fortune, it was impossible for mo to think 
seriously; and uncomfortable as her situation in the family was, this conduct of 
mine had been calculated only to render it more so. I now thei:efore 
determined to ho more sparing of my visits, and actually staid away two whole 
days. On the evening of the third day, however, I met Adeline hy chance at a 
friend’s house, and, as it was already late, civility obliged me to offer to see 
her homo. 

“ If you arc going that way at any rato,” said she somewhat reservedly. 
Mr. Seldorf lived at some distance, but I don’t know how it happened we did 
not choose the nearest road to his house. I had persuaded her to take my 
arm, and we fell into a oonver.sation, which soon became interesting. I de¬ 
clared in the most unreserved manner my opinion of the Misses S,, and 
touched, by the way, on Adeline’s own situation. She seemed affected, and 
said, “ Though education and circumstances may produce in ns faults for 
which we are not to blame, they often, at the same time, put it in oar power 
to do much good, for which probably we do not dbserve praise. If I have 
obtained juster views of life than I should otherwise have possossod, I am 
indebted for them to the excellent clergyman who brought ine up; and if I am 
not easily disquieted or ruffled, it is doubtless owing to my natural frame of 
mind. Oie person is idifferently constituted from another; and besides, I 
have passed through a severe school.” She said this with so much sweetnead 
and unaffected modesty, that at this moment I could have pressed her to my 
heart—I could have offered her my hand. 
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of jpy mother, eod ^luirt a tr^s^re I ahotild proeont her with in 
this and the blow would perhaps have bpeii Btriiok on the instant, 

had not, luckily or tmittokily, yonn!? Seldorf just at this juncture made 
his appearanotj, and most tininercifally set all my fine emotions to flight 
with .h’s, rapid raiHory, On reaching the hoiifle I meohanioally 

t , V > 

followed him npstairs, where I found the famUy in confosion, owing to 
some disagreeable'piece of news whioh they had just received. The senator 
took his'son aside,'and whispered something'in his ear. t heard the words 
Stemhach'* and “.TTiir* frequently repeated. As the matter did not concern 
me, I paid no fnrthor attention to it, but I merely wished tn remain nntil 
Adeline {who had gone to change her dress) should return. As I saw, how¬ 
ever, that ray presence was irksome to the party, I departed, witliont being 
able to 'wish her a good night. 

* The following day, some frionds of m'ne persuaded me to join them in an 
©Xourslon to Lunan, where there was a feir, at which all the gay folks' of the 
■■ neighbourhood were expected to ho present. In the inn where we alighted 
there was a sort of hall ; the daneing had already Ijogun, and my companions 
. soon joined in the throng, and continued till late in the evoning, when, as wo 
wore preparing to return, we were surprised by the sudden appear¬ 
ance of yong Seldorf. He came from the seat of his uncle, who had expired 
Sj few hours before. The young man was in the highest spirits, and talked 
incessantly of his good luck that Colonel Stembach had not had time to 
make a will. Ho railed for oharopaigno and claret, and gave loose to his 
satisfaction in the most extravagant manner I was oxiremely disgusted 
■with this conduct, but as I did not wish to break up tho party, I made no 
objection, to remain. The jo'viaHly of Seldorf, however, appeared to have 
something singu’ar and nnnatnral al^out it. He drank beyond all moderation. 
My companions faithfully followed his example, and I found it imposslblo to 
avoid exceeding a little. Seldorf flllod a bumper to the health of his bride, as he 
termed Adeline. 

» 

I laid hold of ftjy glass mechanically, but for my life I could not swallow a 
single drop. 

“ Then itis all liettled ?’* I asked. "flThy not ?” hiccuped he; “my uncle 
is d^d without a will—we aro his sole heirs. I shall invest my money in 
the funds—^purchase a title—beoomo a great man— livo merrily— Aha, 
my boy?—you shall pass many a jolly day with me yet. 

I became melancholy, and lost in thought. It was midnight before the 
party broke up. My companions slept till the isarriage stopt at the 
gates of S—,bnt I had not the smallest inclination to sleep; my 
feelings had been too much excited, and many an adr'enturous scheme 
came into my head. I continued to pace my chamber reetlesaly up 
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and down; a strange undefined s^metfiing porTaded' my 'inlndj imd 
stirred np my blood to a perfect fever, thoUgb, to Say tLd ' Vtitfa,; I 
sespect' the punch and cham^jaigoe had not 'the least share ih'''ti^ 3 e. 
extraordinary sedBatidna. ' , ' ^ - 

By ohanoe I put my hand into the pookei; of my great coat, which I h^d 
not palled ofT, and was surprised to find papers in it. It was a packet tied > 
round with tape, and on the envolQi>o wore written the words, “ Last Will and 
Testament of Colonel Von Stembaoh.” • ’ 

V ' 

1 now first perceived that Seldorf and I had, in the ooufasidn at leaving 
Lunan, exchanged great coats. The will was open, and 1 hastily ran my eye 
over it. It was written in the colonel’s own hand, and, with the exception of 
a legacy to his brother-in-law, Seldorf, Adeline was constituted the sole heiress 
of all his property. 

The object of young Seldorf’s journey, and his strange behaviour at the 
inn, wore now fully explained. I congratulated myself on the lucky chance 
which had put ljl in my power to render an essential service to Adeline 3 
but after some reflection, 1 could nob but bo sensible that the matter 
might involve mo in an awkward predicament, for when Seldorf should 
miss the will, his first suspicion would naturally fall on me. I thought 
of every expedient, till at length I convinced myself that in this, as in 
everything else, a straightforward courso was the only one that a man 
of honor could follow. At an early hour on tlio following morning, therefore, 

I bent any courso to the senator’s houae, for the purpose of returning the 
coat, and if possible, of seeing Adeline above. I found, as I expected, that 
the family wore still abed, and that Adeline and a servant only were 
stirring. While the latter was fetching my grcat-coat, I said to Adeline, 
that it was absolutely nooossary I should see her that morning, as I had 
something of the last importunoo to oommunicate. She looked at me with 
surprise. “Miss Lindonow,” said I,“it is on a subjcoc which' concerns 
you nearly: thoro is an infamous plot cyi foot to rob,you in the most 
shameful inanucir; but FrovicTenoe has enabled me to counteract the 
wickod soheino. TeU mo when, and what hour I can see you with¬ 
out danger of interruption.” After a moment’s pause—*' Como with me,” said 
she, “into the garden 3 all in the house are still asleep.” We accordingly wont 
thither, and I related to her the whole ocourronoo, giving her, at the same 
time, tho^will itself. She was greatly agitated, and could not utter a word, 
but raised her streaming eyas to heaven. 

1 reminded her that quick decision was abovo all things indispensable— 
“ What shall I,” said the trembling girl, “ What can I do f”—“ Will you 
hde in me ?” askod I.—“ Willingly, most willingly,” sh© answered, in a iono 
that penetrated my heart,’ it was then coneerted between us, that she should 
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tne'et me the same evening at the friend’s house where we had been the precod. 
ing day, and I then hastened home, to consider of the measures which it would 
bo roost advisable to adopt. I had scarcely reached my own door, when young 
Seldorf ove^ook me; ho was in the greatest trepidation, and said, “ My friend, we 
exchanged great-coats yesterday b/ mistake, and I am now come for mine. 

, There are papers in it of the utmost oonseque'noe, which I trust have not dropt 
out—^have you b/chance seen them ?”—quickly collected myself—*' Mr 
Seldorf,” said I, taking his hand, 1 think you are too much of an honest man 
to commit a knavish action ;—the papers which you are so anxious about are 
in safety.”—“ Whore, whire J'” cried he hurriedly, and looking at me with an 
air of suspicion.—“■ Where they ought to be,” returned I: “Adeline is the 
heiress of Colonel Storiibacli.” 

He threw himself into a chair, and covered his face with bothlxunds. I ex- 
horted him to take courage, and to thank Heaven, which'had prevented his 
committing a heavy onuic. 

“ Ahsaid he, striking his forehead, “ Adeline is lost for me, as soon as 
she knows that she is iml. pendent, and may choose for herself.” 

“ Why, what a pitiful fellow you must be, to wish to tread in the dust a 
noble heart in so base a manner !” I spoke this loud and angrily, and was in- 
stantly sorry that 1 had suttered the words to escape me. The scene conti¬ 
nued some time longer, till I set the poor devil somewhat at case, by iiromising 
that the whole transaction should bo confined to ourselves.—“ But is 
Adeline acquainted with it ?”—“ She is, but you must know her well enough 
to bo satisfied that she will not abuse the coulidcuec which 1 have placed in her- 

“ Yes, yc.s,” muttered he between his teeth ; •• she is much better than I— 
than my sisters—or than all the young women whom I kuowj—she deserves 
a bettor lot than 1 can offer her.” 

I now really pitied him. His natural roughness might have been softened 
by better education. With all his faults his heart was not bad, and what 
was wrong about him arose more from perverted notions of things than from 
vicious inclinations. I now attempted to rouse him on the score of pride— 
““You wished,” said I, “ not to be under any obligation to your wife, and 
wonld'rathor take her fortune from her by f^aud than receive it at her own 
baud- Bub it would be impossible for you ever to overcome the 'senso of 
the injustice which you had thus been guilty of, and you would in Ijact have 
become more dependent on her than if she had brought you a million as a 
portion, for you could never have again looked in h^r face as an honest 
man, even if stie were to reciprocate your attbetion.” 

lie stared at me earnestly: never having been aoenstomed to reflect on his 
actions, or to weigh the motives of his conduct, ho know nothing of life except 



•what ha had lQ,a;rKt in auddtmly to ,ha^e,ocoijTrad.'', 

to him, and with 4 ho words,, shaW not at least,, asj8<jrt thti(t I ana 

vicious," he hastily the,‘flspartmeiait. , , • , , ' - - 

I was pusHlifmmyjpBlf to find out what his^meaning; aSiigh^t 'be, when ,ft boy;;; 
cajne i»*t» the ajoona^ with a wcts^age *' k>'meet him ins^awtjy without the ,t€iwnf', 
gateiB ” - Wais'SbiihcleA very'-iihe a ohijilenge. Still Ifhottld hoi think hcim 
mad enough to exptwO himtdlf to .a disolosu?^’ of ctrcamsionces which touched 
his character 80 nearly, and which would naturally h© the OOnsequOnco of a. 
meeting hetwoen us. I did not delay attending his suramOns, hoWevoT, but 
repaired instantly to the place appointed, which was a'promenade that was 
little frequented. At the moment of my approach I percoivod him Waiting, 
under the trees w’^ith Adeline in his arm. Adeline appeared mueh pei^ea- 
ed !—“ My dear friond,” said Seldorf, smiling, “ T hare assured Adeline that 
you have something to say to her, and t Will sWear ton oaths that my <ji-de>*a)it 
bj'ide bos, also a word for you in private, that would not be’ so conveniently’ ' 
spoken before my sisters ; T have therefore brought yon together here ; So 
tnako the most of ymir time, for T shall return for Adeline in a quarter of an 
hour.” Sayhig this,'he walked away, leaving Us both not a little disconcert- 
ted. AdoJine could not compose herself, and my presence of mind soetned to 
hav^e forsaken me altogether. At last, however, I found iry voice, and said 
“ A singular accident, dear Adoline, baa brought Ua together, I seek for a 
ooinpauion for life—could I taut hopt'»«-” 

A deep blush, which chmc direct from the heart, overspread hor lovely faro, 
and drawing from her work-bag a paper, she handed it to me, saying softly. 

" This letter has doubtless fallen by accident into the .will—my name is 
mcntioncti in it.” It Was a letter fi’om my mother, wliieh had got amongst 
i he folds of the will: I had written to liter much about Adeline, and the 
g )()d lady had, in her answer, said, that “ this would indeed bo a d.-iughter 
after hST own heart.”—" And will you t.oo call her mother, my Adeline ?”— 

Take me to her,” wdiispcred she; and the warm hiss which I impressed on 
her cheek waS the seal of oUr union. 

Tu p lew weeks I carried Adteliuo homo as my wife, te<ud my mother ia quite 
■eoiTv’inood that I .have S,Aooeodod to a wi^th ih getting myatelf suiteii .—Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

Gujiva CoumstasNT.—The undortalcers of hfew York haying; recently had 
a controversy, with the boronors, hUVe, in consideratidu tef the asBistance 
rendered them by the priOBfi, patSftd the following. 

Rcsoh'fed, That the ffeportter'a of the New York pi'css here present, ip-cciu* 
sldterPtion of the aid thdy kavte SO genteroUttVy 'i ccorded this uwffei-'fccrWu^, bo 
idaced upon our free liiSt,' and tohdered our professional hospitalitJer, when 
'the ccoasiou ma^ require. 





';>- HtAVBy’B Itear Gift,—J eremy yjAyloftif you are for pjeasnre, marry 5 if 
.'yon prize i*OHy holfctth, marry. A good, Trife^a Heaven’s lapt beet gift to a man : 
his angpl of mercy; mmisfcer of graces imuimerable'; his gem of many virtues 
bis (m''si£et'’pf'jea'ii^Aj her roioe, hm sweetest music; her snyieB^ hisH^rightest 
day 5 her^iciss, the guawtiau of inrfoooace; her arras, the pale of hi? safety 
the bialmofliis health, the balsaifa!'of his life; her iadalti'y, his suro^ wealth 
heft'oikmomy hhi safest steward,,! her lips, his fhithful.eoa^ellfcfrRi her besom 
the softest piUo'w of his cares; and her prayers, the ahlf^t adinocates of 
Heaven^s blessings 00,his head. .' 

4 STARTLING BEY 15 LATI 0 N. 


J courted once as nice a gifti 
; Astvpy man need sigh for, 

W'ith ponfing lips and teeth of pearl 
That I went well-nigh mad for. 

Her charms, in fact, entranced each 
sense, 

I couldn’t live without her ; 

For bank-stock in the Three per Cents 
Shed golden rays about her. 

Stern relatives all stubbornly 
Rejected Sarah’s lover: 

Yet oftentimes upon the sly 

We met,' neath twilight’s cover. 
And there, within that darken’d room 
T swore by love and thunder, 

Tlmt nothing, save the crack of doom, 
t-honld rend our vows asunder. 

One moonless evening, fully ben#. 

To press my suit yet warmer, 

O’er the back garden wall I went 
j. To seek my precious ohai-mer. 

I^e casement stood ajar; within 
The room I dimly spiod her. 

Amid, the gloom! like harlequin, 

I bounded in beside her. 

Then dropping on myknees, a rneh 
^ Of words^.each tviph expressing, 

(TiVfoHy beating round the bush' 

' When time and duns as’c’pressing,) 


% 

I Poiii-M from my lips All, dearest 
maid,” 

I said ” than angels fairer! 

The boon for which so oft I’ve pray'd. 
Grant me this night, sweet Sarah.! 

“ Your mother scolds, your father 
growls. 

Your brother swears he’ll flay me; 
But 1 despise their threats and scowls— 
Yodr frown alone could slay me. 

Oh, let me hear thee say,' I’m thine!» 

In whispering tones of honey: 

1 only crave yOnr love divine 
(Thought added, 'and your money!’) 

; •' Como, fly with me! and never mind 
The, old folks’ cruel snarling ; 

They'll soon come round u hen once 
they find 

The knot’s been tied, my darling!” 
Just then the door flew open wide, 

" And in walk’d pa and brothe*-; 

While lights they bore, reveal’d that 
L’d. 

Been courting Sarah’s mother! 
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THE O? BAHAJOE 

f rm tike Jbte Bl ANtHf T ^ 

Thb D 9 «|.u of tl^«fktb,fitclral of BadflujoA was zoors learned than all blio doaiors 
of balamaODa, dmnbra 9,^i AUala» aaibed He uudarstood all langaaj^oa 
Imng and dead, and w%a perfaot master of erety science, di\me and iitii»an» 
except that, nufortanately, he had no knowledge of magic, and was incon 
Bolable when he t'efleoted on his ignorance lu that suhhme ait He was told, 
that a very ablo magician resided in the eubnTht> of Toledo, nanled Don 
Toriibio Immediately he saddled hia mule, departed foi Toledo, and alight 
ed at the door of no very superb dwellmg, the habitation of that great man. 

'‘Most reverend magician, said he, addressing luniaelt to the sage, 

1 arm till Doan of Badajoz The learned mon ot bpain all allow me thou 
super 101, but 1 am come to request from you a tar gt eater hononr-^that 
of becoming yoni pupil Deign to initiate me in the mysteries of yonr art, 
and doubt not but you shall receive a grateful acknowledgment, suitable to 
the beuuht conloi i cd and your own ext raui dinary merit 

Don loiribio was not vtry pohti, though he valued himself on being m 
timaiely acquainted jyith the best lompany in hell Ho told the Dean he 
was wclcuuii to seek cUewhere fot % mastci in magic, for that, for his part, ho 
was wcaiy of an oconpation which produced nothing hut compliments and 
piomisos, and that he would not dishononi tht. ui call smuiccs by pipsUtut 
ing them to tho ungi atoful 

‘ li the ungiateful? ’ ciicd the Dean has then the groat Don Toriibio 
mi t witli p isons who have proved ungiatotul and can he so fai H*.stako me 
is torn k me with snoh munsLers ^ He ihLii lepeatcd all the maxims and 
apophthi^ gms wnich he had read on the bubjeot of gratitude, and eveiy 
11 fined bi niiuieut his momoiy eonld lurmsb 

In shoti, lie talked so well, that the conjuioi, atter having oonsideiod a mo 
meiit Cl nloHsed he could refuse nothing to man of such abilities, and so 
rtady at piitmcnt quotations “ Jacintha, said he, calling to his old woman. 
“laydivNU two partridges to thtfa.ro, I hope my fnend tire Dean will do me 
Iht honoui to sup with me tonight At the same time he takes him by tho 
hind, lud If ids hmr into his cabinet, theie be touches his foiehcad, mu tei, 
mg thief misteiious words, which I must icquest the leadei not to torgtt 
0 tobnlon, I ^ Jfw t Ongarwi^, then, without tuithei preparation, ho began 
t< explain, with all possible peispicuity, the intioduotoiy elements of this 
pi ifound science 

• 

His now disi Die hotenrrt with an atWtion whii h &( aicely permitted him 
to bicathe, when, on a biidden, Jaomtha enteib fdiowed l> a little man in 
monstioub boots, and covered with mud up to the nock, who desired to speak 
with the Df an on i er\ impoi taut bubinobs 








' '* ^his W£M 9 iWpPstiliiutt of hid tutoiO, the Bishop of Bfuis^oz; ift^o had hoea 
trot oarpress after hint, ahd had galldpesS to Toledo hofore he cotild over¬ 
take him Ee came th bring him MfoiteatioD, that, scoAd hottrs After hie 
depa^tare, hts Qraoe Bad been atthokbd by eifviolent tua igpplelxy that the 
ittodt tiafriid^ epnaequehees were Id be apprelien!ded. The Bean heartily 
oursAd !(ftowardly*that is, and so aft to Oooesion no scandal) at once the disorder,, 
the paEent, dhd'tihe courier, who had certainly all tlMree chosen the rnost im> 
l^ertinesii timepdie^ib}e> He dlismissedthe postillton, tolling him to make haste 
ba^ to Badajoz, whither he would presently follow him. .Afterwhioh, he re' 
turnedtohisleesOn, as ifthore WerenoBuch things as either uncles or apoplos;- 
ipB. 

A few days after, ho again i ocoivod news from Badajoiz, but such as was 
Well worth* hearing. The principal chanter and two old canons came to in* 
form tho* Doan that hxa uncio, the right reverend bishop, had been tahen to 
hoaron, to receive the x award of his piety 3 , and that the chapter, canonically 
fiflsomhled, had chosen hxin to fill the vacant bishopric, und humbly requoated 
bo would console, by his presence, tho afflicted church of Badajoz, new beooxno 
hift spiritual bride. 

Don'Torfibib, who was present at this harangue of tho deputies, endeavour' 
to derive advantage ftrom what he had leafmed, and, taking asxde the now 
bishop, after having paid him a woll-tnmod compliment on his promolion, 
proceeded to Worm him that ho had a son, named Benjamin, posseesed of 
much ingonuity and good inclination, hut xn wham ho had never perceived 
pithor taste or talents for the 00 calt sciences. He had therefore, he said, 
■advised him to 'taru his thoughts towards the church, and had now, h© thank 
ed Heaven, the satisfaction to hear hiio commended aa one of the most 
deserving divines among all the clergy of Toledo. He therefore took the 
liberty, most humbly to request his Grape to bestow on Don Benjamin tho 
deanery of Bads^oz, which he could not retain together with his bishopric. 

am very unfbrtcpMkt®,” replied the prelate, apparently somewhat cm- 
barrassed • ** you will, 1 ^op^i do me tho justicp to bplieve, that nothing 
’eonl4 great a ploasbre as td oblige yon in every request. But 

the'^ruth is, I a cousin to whom I am heir, an old eoolcsiasfcio.'who 
is good fi*r nothing but to bo ^ dean j and 'E I do not boStow on him this 
preferment, I must ©mlaroil nyrself with my family, wljich would be far from 
agreeable. Bui," oontinnpd’h®, in an afibetionate manner, “will you not 
acCqsu|>ltay me po Badajoz ? Can you be so cruel As forsake me just at the 
momeij^t wh«a it is in my power to be of service to you? Be persuaded, my 
hopwrad maater^ we poll go iogethor; think of nothing but tho improve¬ 
ment of yonr pupil, and leavem©ieprevtdo fur Don Benjamin; nor doubt but 
fcooner or later, i y»jU de more for h^ra than you ekpoot, A paltry deanery. 
In, tBe remotest part of iSslremad’ura, is net a benefice suitable to the son Of 
ttutth a man a« yourself. 





$3< 

Tho canon Unr minld, no havt, coaetrucd this offer of the p»c a c 

into bimou} Ihe piopoiaal, how^voi, was accept noi was any scruple mad> 
h} citKei oi these two \aty inte^Ugent paisons Don iombio f iiloaoil iua 
ilinstnous pot^ta }iadajo 2 y where he ha i an elegant apartmem; aasigued him 
in tho eptaeap^ pala^/e, and was bleated with the atmusi respect by all th^ 
diocese, 94 the faTonnte of his grace, and a kind ot grand vicai 

Under the iatisiou oi ao able a master th'^ bishop oi iBadajoa made a rapid 
piog e&a in the otcait hciencos \t mat ho gave hmiSeU op to them willi a^a 
HI I nr wlinh might appear oxcosbivc , b it this uitomperauccgiow by Ucgio a 
more modciato, and he puisucd tham with so much pmdenoc that his magic al 
Btudna novel luterlcicd with tho duties ot his diocese He wasivtllctiu 
vincod ot the uuth oi a nia\uu, vciy iiupoitant to be lemcmberedby o olcbi 
asties, whether addicted to boic iv, oi only plijiosopheia and adimieib ot 
liteiAturc that It ib not sutheieut to asbistat learned noetuiual me tiu„a 
oi adorn tin mind with the embcllishmo tb ot human science, but that it 
albo the duty ot divine's to j mt out to otheia the way to heaven, and 
plant, m the miu IS ot then hca cis, wh ilobome doctiiucb and Chiihtian uio 
lain V 

Itbtjulatiiig Ins conduct by tbosor eommtiidabjo puueiple'?, the learned 
jioiiccwa ectebr xted thioughout Cluibteudom loi his moiit and piety 
ail pi Jiuote I, i\ lou ho loaat evpeoted such au licnoui, to the aiebbisni pile 
ot Uompostclla 

1 le IK. >1 It and tloigy oi Badajoz lamiuted, as may be auppusei, an evout 
ly whuh they weie deprnod ol so woiihy a pastor, and tho canons ot th® 
luthedial, to testily their iCbpeet, uuanimousiy conleiiei on him tin right 
oi noininatittg hiB suceossoi 

Don lonibio did not nOj^lect so alluiing an oiiportumti to piovidc toi his 
son lio lequestbd the bisuopiio ol the new aichbishop, and asw leluseJ 
with all imaginable politeness He had, he said, the gieatest vcneiaticu lu 
his oil rux'.tei, and was both Sorry and wshamed it was not inhisponot to 
grant a thing which appealed so’veiy a tiittc , but, in fact, Don 1 ordinund 
de Lai a, couatabh ot Lastile, had asked this bame bishopric foi his natural 
son, and though he had never been that nobleman, he had, he said, somn 
80 s.TPt, impoitant, and, what iS tuoie, \eiy ancient obligations to him. It w.i'’ 
ihoietoro, an ladisiienbatile duty to prctei an old benciattor to a new one , I ut 
that he ougot nut to be diseouiaged at this piool ol hxs justice -vs he 

If' im 

learn, by that whit ho had to expect when his turn amyed, which it (c tax i* 
ly would bo the^very hrst oppoiiunity 

Ihisaneidoto concoruing the anfiieut obli£,atioub of the aiehUwluip the 
magician bad the goodnes-j to believe , and lejoiced, as much as h^ Was able 
that hi" inteicbth wCic baeiitiecd to those o| Din lerdmand 
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Slothm|t> therefore, ww ot hot piepfarations for their departure to 

C«:nii|K)Btellii, wh«>^ they were uoty to reaitle j though there ‘uero Boaieeiynortli 
the trouble, (onsrder^ug the eliort time thej^ wert. tlostiued to rettiami there, 
for, at the eadrutafiw moiitha the Pope 6 ehuuiburlaim %tii\ed, i/t^hoi 
brought the t^rchbishop a cardxeel> cap, With an epistle, cooceived m the most 
respectful tonpa, m which his hohuess invited him to hssmt, by hm counsel, 
m the government ol the Chrutian woild , permitting him, at the •‘umef time, 
to dispose el hm mitre in faroui ot whom he pleased 

Don Tof'nbio was not at Compostella when the courier ot the holy lather arnv- 
t d He had bteu to see his sou whj itiit Crontiuaed a piiest, in a small parish 
at Toledo, but ut piesintly retained, anil was nut put to the tiouble of ask> 
lUjf toi the vacaut aichbishopt 1 C Tue paddle lau to nitct him with open 
aims 

“ My deal mastoi, ’ said hu, “ I have two pieces of good news to lolate at 
once ioui disciple 18 created a caidinal, and jour s( n Hail shortly be ad¬ 
vanced to the Sdine dignity. 1 had intended, in the nican tune, to have be¬ 
stowed on him the aichbishopt Lc ol Compisicua, but, uniortuuatel} ioi him 
or lather iol me my mother, whom wu icit at BddajO^, has, dm mg youi 
absence, wiitteu to no a ciuel lettei, by which ail mj me isuitb have been 
disconcerted Sue will not br pacihed unle&s i apiiuint Ici m} successor the 
archdeacon of ny former chuich, Don Pab os do biaiici, her intimate tiiendand 
tontessoi bhd tells mi, it will occasion hei death it she should nut be able lo 
obtain pieferment toi hei den fatbei m God , and I have no doubt but vebat 
she says IS tiue Imi^ine youiBell inmy place, lu} dear mastoi bhall 1 be 
the death of m} mothm 

Don Tonibio was notapersou who would incite oi urge his fiiendto be guilty 
ot parricide , noi did he indulge himsell m the least resentment against the 
mother ol the piulate 

To say tho tiuth, however, this motboi he talked ot was a good kind woman 
nearly superannuated, who lived quietly with her cat and maid-set vant, and 
scarcely knew the ueme ol hei conlesm^. W as jt likely then that she had 
piooped Don Pablos his aiohbishopiic »’ Was it not far moie probable th»t 
he was indebted fdi it to a Gallu lan lady, his cousin, a young widow, at oucc 
devout and handsome, m whos) c impany his grace the aichbishop had lie 
quently been edilied during his tesidehce at Ocxnpestolla ? Be it as it may 
Ikm Tornbio followed his eminouce to Howe Siaicely had he aijit-ed in fcho^ 
oty, before the pope dw d It is easy to imagine the consequence ol this o\ cm 
The conolaie met All the coices ol fht <-acied college woic %uiapimous 
favoi ol the Spam h caidina! Behold him, tbcrefoio, pipe' 
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Immediately after the oerejno'iiies of hie exaltation, Don Torribi*, admit¬ 
ted to a secret audience, wept with joy while he IcisBcd the feet of hie d^ar 
pupil, whom he saw fill with so much dignity the pontifical throne. Ife mod¬ 
estly represented his long and faithful services He reminded his holineeS of 
his promises, those inviolable promises, which he had renewed >efore he en- 
tarediihe conclave He hinted at the hat which he had quitted on receiving 
the tiara} but, instead of demanding that hat^ for Don Benjamin, he finished, 
with most exemplary moderation, by renouncing every ambitions hoyie Hd 
and his son, he said, would both esteem fhemseWes too happy, if his holiness 
would bestow on them, together with his benediction, the smallest temporal 
benefit; such as an annuity for life, sufficient for the few wants of an 
eoclesiastio and a philosopher. 

During his harangue the sovereign pontiff considered within himself how to 
dispose of his preceptor. He reflected that he was no longer very neces¬ 
sary; that he already knew more of magic than was sufl^Cient for a pope^ 
that it must be highly improper for him to appear at the nocturnal acsemhlies 
of sorcerers, and assist at their indecent ceremonies After weighing every 
circumstance, his holiness concluded, that Don. Torribio was not only a useless, 
but a troublesome dependant ; and this point decided, ho was no longer in 
doubt what answer to return Accordingly, he replied in the following words ; 

" Wo have learned, with.concern, that nndej the pretext of cultivating the 
occult scienc'»s, you mamtuii a horrible intemourse wdili the s]>irit of dark¬ 
ness and deceit ; wherefore w'O exhort yxiu, as a father, to expiate your crime 
by a repentance, proportionable to its enormity. Mor’over, wo enjoin vou to 
depart from the territories of the church within three days, under jiain of 
being delivered over to the secular arm, and its merciless flames ” 

Don Torribio, without being disconcerted immediately repeated aloud the 
throe mysterious words which the reader was desiied to remember; and 
going to the window, cried out with all his force, ” .Tncintha, you need spit 
but one partridge, for my friend the Dean will not sun here to-night.” This 
was a thunderbolt to the imaginary pope. He immediately recovered from a 
kind ()f trance, into which he had been thrown by the three magic words, when 
they were first pronounced ; and perceived that, instead of being in tho 
Vatican, he was still at Toledo, in the closet of Don Torribio, and saw by the 
clock it wat> not yet a complete hour since he first entered that fatal cabinet 
where he had lieen entertained with such pleasant dreams. In that short time 
he had imagined himself a magician, a bishop, an archbishop, a cardinal, and 
a pope ; and at last Lb found be was only a dupe and a knave. All was illusion 
except the proofs be had given of his decoitfulnese and evil heart. 
instantly departed, without speaking a word, and, finding his mule where ho 
. had left her, returned to Badnjoa, without having made tho smallest progrcKS 
in tho sublime science in which he hail proposed to become an adopti 





RfifAK Otft V-We lipard ft (jfoe^ etrtry fcold of a rilutic yofttii ennntry 
girf, whrif Bit fWing ©ftch othet ai the euppef-taWe of ahasMnjg party ^he 
yput‘>, by the rhamiiB erf the beantiflll Maid, Onlj vedibeA hia paii^on i'u 

sly loeh(i« ftpd tipw aOd tliM {6achiniy Patty’s toft With hts foo^ Uttder the 
t ible. At t hiiy time, theye betnir nd ’ItlootneH, tho girl, eithoe featfal of the 
jutrity of hoeBtfleknigs, ordeterwinod to makethe youth express what he t^^{)ear>. 
ed so Wttmty tq fool, bore withbi* advanooe alittielu sUeuoe, when eh© 
criei Out, look here ,^f you lore me, toU mo so, but ^on't dtrty wy Btooklugs. 
*-» T^pfir 

\ OfsTiPu vv onre obsorrfait? that a peiMton famous in tho musiJeftl profOfsion 
led ft very abandoned life, “ Ay,” replied a wag, ” tho whole of hts liPu 
ha** been bffso. 

ADVu&Tlt^MFXt by a lady on tho shady sidj of forty,-— 

• “■ Trfisij a hoet of charms ” 

On whlfh aide of tno church does yonv tioe grow^ 

* The outside. 

WOMAlC’S LOVE. 

Not such on earth is a Oman’s gentler part. 

Her law the aftec timis and her world the heart 
Unstirred by fioroe ambition, p isqion, sti Ife, 

Kowor-fringed and ealm, should guide that stream—hor life, 
Wliero man rotp-. bliss, she maj not gather joy, 

Put tender dreams hoi trusting heart employ, 

- As to the 00k frail honey snchles cling, 

And grateful for support their fragrance bung. 

So must she loam on soiUe thing shedding i ouiid 
AfSsetion’s bloom, and sweetoniUg life’s dark ground. 

Bom to be loved, and yidd to love’s soft tbtall. 

Fair gambler on one oast she stakes hor all, 

Wins happiness, or turns the dice of woo. 

Moat bloat, or sod, ofhving things below. 

Love is to her no pastime, given to cheer, 

Or White an hour *mid toil and darkness here 
* Tis m warm youth her df^am, the luring goal 
She stiains to reach —the wealth of hei fond soul j 
And if, sweet miser ' those prired litldd richea deb, * 

No bankrupt spirit—arushed, or poor as she,— 

An strung harp, where music’s essence dies, 

A tearful rainbow broken in the skies, 

A Pun loved landscape left to night and gloom, 

A hly withariiig on spring’s cloaing.ioinb; 

O’er grief’s dark flood a Vainly wniidoribg doom 
Sttcb, snob IB woman s heart beicft of love. 
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Taf! Aet 09 C^?rvsRSA.TZoN.--43oiirersati(ni is, in truth, an nxeroise 
TSry dangerous to the unde]^tanding when practised in largo 

measure as an axt dr an amusement. To ha read^ to speak before he h*s 
time to think, 1io say something apt and specious,—something which he mt^y 
very whU be fuppimd to think when he has nothing to say that he really does 
think,—to say what is consistent with what he has said before, to touch topics 
lightly and let them go,—^these ara the arts of a oenversation : of which 
perhaps the last is the worst, because it panders to all tho others. Nothing 
is searched out by conversation of this land,—^nothing is heartily believed 
whether by those who say it or by those who hear It. It may be easy, 
graceful, clever and sparkliug, and bits ef knowledge may be plentifuHy tossed 
to and fro in it; but It will be vain and unprohtable : it may cultivate a 
certain micaceous, saudy surface of the mind, bat all that lies below will be 
unmoved and nnsnnnod. To say that it is vain and unprofitable is, indeed, much 
too little ; for the habit of thinking with a view to conversational effects, 
will movitably corrupt the understanding, which will never again be sound 
or sincere. The dealings of those people with literature and art, like their 
dealings with society, have some tincture of personal ambition. Books are 
not read, pictures seen, or music listened to, merely for the delight to be 
found in them, er the private improvement of the mind. The rich and 
great make efforts of their ewn in these lines, and booomo candidates for 
public applause. This is by no means to be deprecated when the efforts 
made are suoh as to oemmand respect as uetice and attention. Let the works 
produced bo admirable for their genius, or respected for the labour and 
perseverance bestowed upon them, or the knowledge and capacity evinced by 
them, and nothing can be more commendable in the rich and great than to 
produce them, nothing more calculated to strengthen the hold of these 
clasBO) upon the classes below. Bat the opposite oonsequence follows when 
the rich and great ate paraded and panegyrised by a particular department 
of the periodioal press as tho authors ofligl^tand fiivolous tales ; or when 
they are found exhibiting tbeir indifformit aooomplishmenta in collections 
of ephemeral verses, or in engravings from their drawings, not unfrequently 
sold alf bazaars on those pretexts of charity which stand so muck in need of a 
charitable constiimction. Imperfect efforts in literature and art make a 
refined and innocent amusoment for the rich and great, and as far ns they 
go are cultivating ; diut publication needs to bo vindicated on other grounds. 
But let 'amusements be as innocent as they may, and let society 
b e as free as it may from ambition and envy, still, if the life be a life of so* 
oiety, and a life of amusement, instead of a life of serious avocations diversi* 
lied by amusement uud society, it will hardly either attain to happiness or 
inspire respect. And the more it is attempted to make eooiety a pnr® cou- 
'Centration of charms and delights, the more fiat will be the failure. Let us 
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rewire- tliat onr Bocietf shall coosisb of none btrfe the gay» the brilhant, and 
the beantiKil,—that iSt that we will exolnds from it all atten|iona towards 
the aged, forbearance to'aaid^ the dull, all kindness towardi^ tjhe nngraoe- 
fal and anattraotirc,—-and we shaU find that when our social duties eiud 
our social enjoyments have beep thus eednlously set apart, we have let 
down« sieve into the well instead of a bucket* What is meant to be an 
mtniiied plea<tnre will not long be available as a pleasure at all *'0a p aim^ 
gnere d’etr# etnpoisontie metne avee esprit de rose” Nor is it in our nature 
to be durably very well satisfied with an end which does not come to us m 
the die^uise either of a means or of a duty Duty being proseribed, tho 
Want of an aim will be felt in the midst of all the enjoyments that the 
choicest society can affotd, and what was entered upon as an innocent amuse 
mept. Will lose, in no long time, flist its power to amuse end next its innocence % 
The Want of an object will be supplied either by aiming at the advancement of 
this person or the depreciation of that-^rln which oaso the pursuit of social 
pleasure Will de,;cnorate into the indulgence of a vulgar pride and env}—or 
(Which 13 worse and more likely ) by merging the social pursuit in the voitex 
of some individual passion —^Tayloi s Es<iay<s 

XliE Bt rrpR DattHE pbttpr Dicbd — 4 . barrister being concerned in a eanse 
which ho wanted to postpone for a few days, asked Lord Mansfield when ho 
would bring it on ? << On Friday next,” said Btis Lordship ‘ Will you please 
to consider, my Lord, next Friday is Good Friday ?” “ I don’t care for that— 
tbp bettor day the better deed ” Well, my Lord, you will of course do ns 
you plouse, but if you do sit on that day, I believe you will be the first judge 
who has done business on Good Friday Since Pontius Pilate’s time ” 

lx Scotland, a woman’s bonnet is called a cap, and a man’s cap is called a 
honneit, 

A Rotai PaiSB Ar Bomb —A Jette from Borne informs us that the Pope, con- 
aidermg himself the Soocesaor of the Fisherman, has consecrated a harpoon. 
With which he hopes to oatch the Prince of VTales He will be more likely to 
eatch that fish with a hocdc. 

Mabet on fiSOO a Yeab —‘(Passer hy U Ceomng Swe^er) — “ What s#n this 
about?” 

Swegpsr — ** Well, sir, I behove it*S a kind of wed Jxng, but It ain't likely to 
bean appy union—only two broughams—and ahabk cab'*” 

Bid\ervt’i*g Sauces ’’—The Ude m disguise, G 5 M, whoso elaborate letters on 
dinners m the Tunes prove that be knows more about the carto due pa/ys than 
any other man, t ilks of ** rehei mg sauces ” We should say that this was 
tho very identical ** bauce” “ with which the St Pancras Poor Law Gnardmwi 
** relieve *' the p6oi outcast# wlMi apply to the work house for admission. 

JPaWic Opwion m ‘Trance — Liberty lagins at homo. 
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Lovb 4 t First Si^ftT.—A few weeks sinoe ah emigrant skip put into Fly, 
moutk as tke last place of caU, prior to the passengerB bidding a lonf; adieu 
to thedr native laud* Cirouuutauces detained her longer than usual, aud 
daring her stay numbers of the mQre«respeotable uf the passengers looatud 
themselves ai^ore. One of them, a bachelor geatLeman, with otherB^i took up 
his abode at the Globe fietel, and naturally enough one species of pastimedu- 
dolged in was the admiratUn^ af the idle$ of the west who passed the hotel win^ 
jdowB. Our friend, who was ** far north,'* was rather critical. Be admired 
their rich and smiling oountenances, but most of them lacked that ease and 
gracefulness of figure peculiar to the " highland lasses*" A warm discussion 
often arose among the fellow passengers, some of whom were atnet disciples 
of Lavater, and each occasionally called attention to the gem” of his school 
or rather, own peculir notions of female perfection. On one of these occasions 
the eye of the gentleman to whom we more pazticalarly allude, had picture 
ed on it a figure which so completely accorded with its notions, that it com. 
munioated the circumstance to his sympathising fuend—the huart. Instantly 
he was in chase, and followed the object of his admiration and her two com. 
panions with becoming propriety until they reached home. As soon as they 
entered, he applied hm agitated fingers to the “ knocker,” which summons 
was immediately answered by a female servant. The gentleman in reply to 

his enquiries, was informed that they wore the Misses-, that they resided 

there With their mama, who was the widow of au officer formerly In Her 
Majesty’s service. A card was sent to Mrs.——, requesting an interview. 
The printed messenger told that the stranger was a gentleman by education 
and profession. His request for an audience was therefore granted. His tale 
cf love was soon told, but an introduction to the lady who had made such an 
impression postponed, until time had been given for suchenqnines as prudence 
dictated to be necessary. A week elapsed before answers were received {they 
were all satisfactory, and the young lady was informed for the first time of 
her probable destiny. The introduction took place, and within fourteen days 
the Irows of ind^soluble union “ until death us do part” were taken, and 
Hiss—.stakes passage in the emigrant ship as the lady of the Bevd — 
Dav0i^<^ Telegraph. 


. . IBARN THIS RY KBARf. 

There was a young woman, and wbat do yoh think ? 

She soaked her light dress in chloride of zinc, 

Then fire could not hart her, though close she came hy it. 

i 

O Ladies ! 0 Ji^iiiagerB i Why dont you try it. 

There are still wives wlio sit up for their hnshands, but rendering them all 
honor, it hecomOs a delicate mjaestion wbetber the 8ittibg>-up of lAte ohe is 
at all equal to the setting down the other receives when he ocmea home. 
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Novii InwodtjcJtiojt to a Laot' — A correspondent of the New tark Jourml 
e/ Comnuree, writing from Cnpe May, a very fashionable resoi'tj describes the 
jfhUowing scene as having occTrrred in the waters which lash the shores:— 
Look ont yonder at the surf, is it not glorious ? See those swimaners. Will’ 
you believe that the lady whom you saw but an hour ago shaking gaily her 
luxuriant curls from her fe>oe and listening *te the mawkish sentimentality 
in the drawing room—Joe said then that he sawn sneer of contempt in her 
joyotis eye—is the same bold swimmer that is dashing away the foam-caps of 
the waves outside the surf ? Come and go down with me, and I’ll introduce 
you to her—” “ What! out bore ! ” you exclaim ? ” Certainly, out there 
I introduced Joe to her this morning in the same place. He wan remarking 
on the fine picking for sharks, out of fifteen hundred bathers in the surf, and 
seeing one lady and gentleman outside of all the others, Z proposed to him to 
swim out and be ready te aid her in ease of accident. Ko sooner said than 
done. I nad no fear of sharks for I never heard of one attacking any one on 
dur shores ; nor do I believe the blue shark will touch a man as long as he can 
get fish to oat. But I always fear for a lady who is far from shore, lest her 
Strength should fail her. It requires a very great degree of ooolnoss to swim 
in a heavy sea- Imagino my surprise on swimming past the lady and gentle 

man I have mentioned on finding it no other than my friend Mr-and his 

daughter. Miss-, with whom I have swam many am hour in rougher water 

than that a lady perhaps unequalled as a swimmer in this conntry, and, while 
I am about it 1 may as well add, that you are the gpreatest horsewoman too, 
my dear.” " Hurrah ! Who would have thought of meeting you here ? I’ve 
met you, I believe, at every place imaginable, from Niagara to the American 
Museum ; but the idea of meeting outside the surf at Cape May is unexampled. 

** Father, father, here’s W-!” “ Where ?” said Mr-, for the first time 

aware of my presence. “ I am glad to see you*, W-. I’d give yon a hand 

if I had one to spare.” Here is one for both of us,” said the lady, a much 
more expert swimmer than her father; at the same time reclining gracofully 
«n one side, and offering me her hand as she swam with her right. I 
took tho opportunity to introduce Joe, and it was done in the most approved 

style of drawing-room introductions. “ My dear Miss- , allowmeto|>resont 

to yemr kind notice”—(here a foam-cap brokq in my face, and I paused an 
instant)—“ my friend and ally, Mr Wihis, of whom yon have heard me 
speak.” It gives me great pleasure to meet Mr Willis, whom I have long 

known by most excellent reputation.” “ Miss-‘Will please suppose me to 

make a graceful bow,” said Joe, most comically, with his mouth just above 
the edge of the water; the nearest approximation to one which I could deviso 
under the circumstances, is a dive ; but I fear that would be rather ludicrous 
than otherwise.” We laughed heartily at Joe's apology and swam 
shoreward, 
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A Kootie’s GJiATi'rt)fii!.^** i*'^oniis6 your honour, if you will pasg a light 
fieutenoe on me, I 'mil tefonn snA become an. honest man," said a criminal 
who had been convicted of theft. The promise made an impression on" tho' 
judge, andti«) jpassed as light a sentence''as possible." “May the hangman 
choked me, hut that judge it a fine Old ibllow ! I must send him something,’" 
•^claimed the criminal as hO. left the coi^d:; and behold, the next day, the 
jud^e received from an unkndmi h4nd a valuable gold watch of which he 
had been robbed two years li^ote. 

pj.EASlNG PROSPECT.—Priemf from Town. ** Well! and how’s the mare ?" 

‘ Country friend. ** Oh! all right, old boy! B^e will be as fresh as paint for you 
tomorrow, for she hasn’t been hunted since the day she put Frank Bailer’s 
shoulder out 

» ->1 

an old MAID’S STORY. 


He came to me when spring flower|j. 
threw 

Their fragrance on the crystal ait; 
He was so manly and so fair, 

Ho other thought or love 1 knew. 

He told to me the old, sfiroet tale— 
The story old, yet ever new— 

Of love: I drank it as the dew 
Is drunk by blossoms in the vale. 

He said for my sake every ill 

Of life should pass him lightly by; 
That every dark cloud in the sky 
Should have its silvery lining still , 
He said tho sweet dream of his life 
Was of a sunny, quiet spot, 

Where vines should wreathe a lowly 
cot, 

And I should be his loving wife. 

He gave to me a look of hair, 

A little silken, jetty tnnim; 

How oft I kiss it! while I Hess 
His head, and 1^^ knows no oare. 
He said to me at bur farewell, 

«My darling, never let them take 
You from me, or my heart will 
break!" 


His voice was like a clear, sweet bell. 

1 thought the days would never pass 
So long they seemd away from him. 
The sunshine of my soul grew dim. 
When falling leaves and yellow grass 
Told that the Summer laid her head 
In Autumn’s dnskey lap to die. 

And he came not: I pray’d that I ^ 
Might, like tho Summer, soon be dead. 
His dear voice never fell again 
Upon my eager, longing ears; 

No rose leaves robb’d the weary years 
Of piercing thorns and sullen pain. 

But from the great cold world there 
caste 

A rumour of a lovely face— 

A being fnll of girlish grace, 

Who won and wore his precious name. 
He wrote me that the past was o’er. 
That he would be my brother—friend; 
As if my love could ever end 
. Ia friendship, and in nothing more! 

The sweet hopes died dowu in nij lifs 
I did not hate; I only |nr4y‘d 
That o’er his life would ihll no shadier 
I ^puld have crush’d were I his wife. 

L. A. 
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JULIA • 

Jkit ANCIENT BAlbAD. 

fo the graves, ^Lere sleepe the dead) 
Hapless Jalia took her way; 

Sighs to hcatSi «ttd tears to shed 
0*er the spot where Damon laje. 
Manyo a blooming doWer she boro, 

O ’er the green, glass torf to throw; 
And, w'hile fast her toares did pour, 
Thus she sang to Soothe her woo. 

“goft and safer, thou lowly grave, 

Fast o’er thoo my tearos shall flowe , 
Onlye hope the hapless have, 

Onlye refuge left for woe 
Constant love and grief sinOdre 
Shall thy hallowed turf pervade • 

And many a heartfelt sigi and tears, 
'Hapless youth shall soothe thy shadot 

" Lighted by the moon a pale shine. 

See mo, to thy memc rye trne. 

Lowly bendmg at thy shrine. 

Many a votive floweT to strode 
But how little do those dowers 
Prove my love ahd oonstancye ! 

Vet a fev#Sad fleeting honrs 
And, dear youth, 1 ’Q folloilro thee. 

Eose, replete with sc^ut and hue. 
Sweetest flower that naturo bluwes | 
Damon flourisljed onoo like you. 

Now o *er him the gieen grass grows, 
Eose go deck his hallowed grave, 

Lily, o’er the green tntfe twine $ 
Hpnour meete that tnrfe shoifid hai^e, 
Beantye^e bed and Yirtne's shrit^ 

” Primrose piiie, and violet blue. 

Jasmin sweote, and eglantine, 

Nightly here thy sweetest 1 strewe : 

Proude to deck my true love’s shrine. 
Like you, my Damon, bloomed a daye { 
He did die, anj(pio must you $ • 

But snch charms can yon displays ? 
Halfe so virtuous, halfe so true P 


'AilUSEllS^aSi', ' ' ■/' 4$'- 

. . , I -^' ■;:- -...--! - ,_ p ^. ' 

,> .***s»©et6flowerets, BO such cHarma, ■ ’ !: 

such virtues can you bqast I „ . 

Yet lie’s tome from my fond armes 5 ' 

Yet my faithful love is oroat. 

. \But a ra<iikiit morn© shall rise 

(Loitering moTO^tttSj; foajrpr flows ! ) 

. , When wi^ him, I’ll troadd tHe skies, 

Smile at deathe, and Wghe at woe.” 

Thus gh.e sung, and «t|?«wed the flower, 

Beato-her hi'east, and wept, and sighed ( 

And, when told the midnight houre, 

On the green turfs grave she dy'd. 

Many a nightingalfe forlorne 
Sung her knell, while breezes sighed j 
Haughty Grandeur heard with scorn, 

^ How so poore a maydwi dy’d I 

iNFieEXCE ctf Music.—A n ciieaUont clergyman, possessing much knowledge 
of human nature, instructed his large family of daughters in the theory 
and practice of music. They were all observed' to bo exooedingly amiable 
and happy. A friend inquired if there was any secret in his mode of educa¬ 
tion. He replied, “ When any thing disturbs their temper, “ I say to them 
sing :* and if I hoar them speak against any person, I call, them to sing to 
me ; and so they have sung away all pauses of discontent, and every disposi¬ 
tion to scandal.”—Mrs. Sigowmey, 

A Joke with a Simo.—A Professor in a TJniveiipIty, during a botanic lecture, 
took great pride in a discovery he had made of a very uncommon species of 
the nettle, which he informed the auditory possessed every other property of 
the plant, but that it did not atiiig. A wag, in the secret, had, however 
changed the specimen, and introduced the common nettle in its plaop. You 
flee, gentlemen,” said the professor, that*it does not sting.” He then ap. 
plied his hand to the nettle, but suddenly iTithdrawing, added with eager 
astonishmdat, Brpi it, hut it does though 

iNVENTtvB Genius—" Of all things in life, ” says James Watt, in a letter- 
given in Muirhead.’s Life of Watt, " there is nothing more foolish than inveu 
tihg. Here I work five or more years opntriving an engine, ^.nd Mr. Moora 
hears of it,» more eveille, gets three patents at once, publishes himself in the 
powspippetS, hii^s 2,000 men, seta them to work for the whole world in 8t, 
George’s Fie^ getah fortune at onoe, and prosooutes me for using my 
invention,’' ^ , 

When atman falls aslpap after dinn^j just for “forty winks,” and iakes 
more —is he to be held accountable for the act ? 
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THU SEVEN WISE MEN OF OEEBOE 

X 7XBLB vi Tits CSIEBBXTSD XXimiStl'it " 

tttAtr».Ais:& TBou Ms iMrts* 

» 

Onck upon • time the seven ^wiSe men ^ of Greece met together nt 
Athens* and it proposed that every one of them should mention erhat 
he thought the greatest wonder in the creation. One of them* of higher 
conceptions than the rest* proposed the opinion of the astronomers about' 
the fived stars, which they believed to be so many suns t that each had 
their planets rolling about them and were stored with plants and animals 
like this earth. Fired with tuik thought, they agreed to supplioate Jupiter 
that he would at least permit them to take a journey to the moon, and remain 
there three dnys, in order to see the wonders of that place, and give an aOoonnt of 
them at their return. Jupiter consented and ordered them to assemble on a high 
mountain whore there should be a cloud ready to convey them to the place 
they desired to see. 

They picked out some chosen companions, who might ^sist them in 
describing and painting the objects they should meet with. At length 
they arrived at the moon, and found a palace there well fitted up for 
their reception. The next day, being very much fatigued with their journey, 
they slept ipiiet at heme till noon; and being still faint, they refreshed 
themselves with a most delicious entertainment, which they relished so well, 
that it overcame their curiosity This day they only saw through the 
window that delightful spot adorned with the most heantifnl flowers, to which 
the beams of the sun gave an uncommon lustre, and heard the singing of most 
melodious birds ^ill evening o&me on. Next 4ay the^''i!Ose very eaily, m order 
to begin their observations j bat some very beautiful young ladies of that couu - 
try coming to make thorn a visit, advised them first to recruit their strength, 
before they exposed ihemselves to the laborious task they wore about to under¬ 
take . ^he delicate meats, the rioji wines, the beauty of those damsels, pre¬ 
vailed over the resolution of these strangers, A fine concert of music is intro- 
‘duoed, the young ones beg^ to dance, and is jollity, so that this whole day 
is 'Spent in gpnUantry; till some of their neighbours, growing envions at their 
mirth, 'rushed in with swords. The elder pari of the company tried to appease 
tho younger, prsonisiag the voiy next day they would bring the rioters to 
Justice* This they performed, and the third day the cause vkaa heard; and 
wl^i^vW^h accusation, plesdinga, exceptions, and the judgment itself, the 
whole day was tokap up on which the term sot hy Jupiter entpired* On theit 
return to Greece, aJl-the country flocked in upon them to ^earthe wonders of 
the moon described; but all they could tell was (for that was all they knewj, 
that the ground was covered wiih grej|n intermixed 'with flowers, and that the 
hit&a sung among the branches oi' the trees; but what kind of fiowars 
they ' aw, or nhat kind of birds they heard, they were totally ignorant, upon 
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whioh they were treated everywhere with ooutexapt. If we apply this fable 

jnea of the present age, we shall peroeive a very just similitude. By these 
' ttowe days, the fable denotea three ages of man. First, Youth, in which we are 
.too feeble in every respect to look into the works of the Creator: all that season 
"ifi given up to idleness, luxury, and pastime. Secondly, Manhood, in which men 
are employed in settling, marrying, educating children, providing fortunes 
for' them, and raising a family. Thirdly, Old A.ge, in which, after having made 
their fortunes, they are overwhelmed with lawsuits and proceedings relating to 
their estates. Thus it frequently happens that men never consider to what 

f 

end they are destined, and why they were "bronght into the world. 

Serpentine Policy. — “ First Americanise, then annex, ” is the principle of 
which Mr. Douglas proposes to extend the possessions of the Yankee Bepub> 
lie. Just so the bca-constrictor first strangles and licks its prey all over* 
and then swallows it. 

The Cockneifs Addrese to the Sea. — With all thy faults I love thee still.” 

One of the “ Italian Irons." — The Holy Poker!!! • 

Ind/ication of a coming Storm. — When a woman gives you a "bit of her mind,” 
it is because she cannot keep the peace. 

The Burns Festival, — One of the six hundred aspirants, upon being asked 
why he had selected the signature of" Crinoline” for hia poem, explained 
as his reason, that “ it could hot fail to carry off the prize for Burns." 

STRAWS TO TICKLE FOOLS WITH. —Who ia it that says the Board of Health is 
composed of 

To the sour all grapes are sour—to the sweet a G-ennan suite of romns is 
even sweet ! 

Is it not fair to conjeoture that the troughs of the sea are filled only' with 
BOw-Bow-westers ? 

The first compliment paid to a travelling prince is to give him a review 
We thought the days for reviews had gone by; but let us hope that the review 
got up aboard are a little more entertaining tBan those published in our coun¬ 
try ; or else we pity the poor prince when he is presented with one. 

Flattery is the language of slaves, and base is the slave who pays it, unless 
it is to a pretty woman. 

SiN'CE the flea is generally up all night, stealing about like a bravo in the 
.dark to take men’s blood, we are curious to know if he stops in bed the whole 
of next day; or when does he take his rest P or is he simply satisfied in taking 
the i^est of others? 

• 

A MAN cannot wait for hia dinner without instantly losing his temper, but 
see with what angelic sweetness a woman bears the trial 1 Has woman more pa* 
tience than a manP Not a bit of it—only she has launched, and the man has not. 
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A t KinqrE 

ON THE SONG OF « BILI^Y f AYLOR . 

'I if ♦ yn /«!' 

“ Et tragicUa plemmque d^|j|^56niK>j«ttf ^e^^gwby*. 

TeilephiiB ao Poleus, qutt|^ 

Piojtd^ ampullas ao 6eaq«U^«4|al^ t4»vW^ 

^ Si oTirat c6r spectantis, 

Bos. Ats Fpqi. 

I HOPE that I shall not appear to doai Ada the ofiioe of critioifini] by xoakinj^ 
ballad the subject of rt, especially since thsst now before me is of^so eateeUei^' 
a nature If it m objected to I must «!helter myself under the ani^boriij)^ ^ 
Addison, who has-wI itten a critique on Chevy Cbaoe, to which, T yentui^lio 
afGrm, this ballad is inflnitely superior That 1 may not appear too 
tuofis in my assertion, let ns proceed to the examination of this justly 
brated poem I call it a poem—I had almost called it an epic, seeing it» 
has a beginning, middle, and end • the action is one, namely the death of the 
hew Taylor it is replete with character, and‘full of sentiment} not delivered 
with the laboured declamation of Lucan, Int suggested by ineidents the most 
^ interesting and touching Let us first examine it verse by veise 11 e anthoi 
has DO tedions prelude, not even an invocation, but, like Homer, immodinteh 
etiteis into the middle of his subject, and in a few words gives ns the name 
charaoter, and amour of his hero. Observe the gaiety of the opening — 

“ Billy Taylor was a busk young feller. 

Full on miith and full on ghee " 

How admirably, how jadioionsly is this jocund beginning contrasted with the 
melancholy sequel' how atfecting to the reader’s feelings when herefiects how 
soon B illy s joy will be damped ' Unhappy Tayloi !—Let us proceed to the 
next lines — 



And hh mind he did diskiver 
To a lady fair and free ” 

Taylor was a bold youth ; he feared not to tell his mind to the lady , ho did 
notjStand shilly-shally, like a whimpeung lovSr But we are heio presented 
with a new character, a lady fair and free Some commentators have thought 
that she was a lady of easy virtue, from the epithet free , and indeed the vie 
lenee bf her love and jtalousy seems to favour the suspicion but let us not bo 
too severe , ftee miy signify no more than thit she was of a cheoiful dispo¬ 
sition, and thus of the same temper with her lover, Concordes animae ' Thus 
far ail is pleasant and delightful, but the scene m now changed,—and sor¬ 
row succeeds to joy. 
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Four and (twenty brisk young feUws, 
they vas in rich array, 

seized Billy Taj lor, 


<](, I V/ 


. w 


.he wifi, and sent to sea.” 

Ir M 

^^fayloe, tjxe 9?iylor, is preaeed and sent to sea. I cannot 

^ help hete Ityt of tfee poet in Ijetting us into the condition of 

gflefifi ftwtt hia being pieaaed, that he was not free of the 
r, And wasj most likely, a jernrAevman cohb'er, oobblors bomg famoua for 
gfldSi I will not positively Bay he was a cobbler yealigor thinke he was 
t a lamp-lighter | ** adbuo sub judice lis est.” But to proceed—Taylor is on 
boird ship: bqt what does his true lo-ve P 



** His true-love she followed arter, 

Under the iiamo pf Richard Car ; 

And her hands were all bedaubed 
With the nasty pitch and tar.” 

Many ladies would have oomforted themselves with other lovers , not so Bill’s 
unstress ; she follows him ; she enters tho ship under the name of Rirhard 
Car. She ooudesconds to daub her lily whit''hands with the pitch and tar 
What excessive love, andhowill rewarded' I have two things to remark hore ; X 
Her disregard of herself in daivbitig her hands. When I consider a iadj'- m 
juvenal who did tho eame, I am led lo think she was Billy's mistress. But 
then Billy disregards her , this makts me think again she was his wift*.—Tet 
perhaps not; Billy had now got another mistress, 2. The second observation 
IS upon the name she assumes, Richard Car C inraentators are much divided 
upon this head ; why she chose that name lU preference to any other I 
must confess they talk rather sillily on this topic , I conjectuie the name was 
given her because it was a good rhyme to tar this is no mean or inconsider¬ 
able reason, as the poets will all testify. But lot the reader decide this at 
hifi leisure ; let us now proceed .— • 


“ An engagement came on tho very next morning ; 

Bold she fit among the rest . 

The wind aside did blow her jacket, 

. And diskivered her lily-white breast.” 


Hete was A trial for the lady ! but she sustained it; she fought boldly, fogght 
like a man. But mark the sequel ;—the wind blows aside her jacket; her 
lily white breast is Exposed to tills lawless gaxe of the Bailors I Here wsis a 
sight i No doubt it inspired them with doable valor, and gained them a vic¬ 
tory, for they certainly wmr6 viotorioui, though the poet judiciously passes 
over this inferior topic, and hastens to lus main subject, 


m 
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. 'The captain gains intelligence of her heroism, or, in the musical simplicity 
• of tile original,kirns for to tnoTT itwith honest bltintness he cxolaimi'/ ‘ 
** Vat vind has blown you to me ?'* The character of the sea'captain 
supported : 'he does not say, ** how came you hero but in the characteristic' 
language of his profession, “vat vind has blown you tome P The'elaissioal^' 
reader will be pleased also with the similarity this expression bears to 4‘ 
passage in the .^neid: it is the speech of Andromache to ABneas, on a like oo< 
casion of surprise : 

Bed tibi qni oursum rent!, quss fata dedere ? 

Ant quisquam ignarum anstris Deus appulit oris ? 

It inust be confessed that the latin is more pompons, perhaps more elegant; 
but what it gains in refinement, it loses in simplicity. The chief thing however 
to* be remarked is, that the same language always suggests itself upon the 
same occasion. But let us attend to the lady’s answer ; 

c 

“ Kind sir ; 1 be kim for to seek my true love, 

Vhom you press’d and sent to sea." 

The pathos of this speech is inimitable. Observe with what art, or rather 
with what nature, it is worked up. so as to interest the feelings of the cap¬ 
tain. First let us take a view of the speaker ; a woman, and her breast dis- 
kivered : she begins with, “ Kind sir,” which shows the gentleness of her dis¬ 
position, and that she forgave the captain, though he had pressed her true 
love : she proceeds, “ I be kim for to seek my true love : ’’ who could resist 
this affecting narration ? A lady braving the dangers of the sea and an en¬ 
gagement, to seek her true-love The last line has Bugge'sted to the commen¬ 
tators that the captain had headed the press-gang himself. This is a matter 
of too much consequence for me to decide. But what effect has the speech 
on the rugged nerves of the captain ? All that could be expected and desired. 
He breaks out—observe the art of the poet !—no fr'gid preface of “ he 
said,” “ he exclaimed,’’but, like Homer, he gives us the speech at once'- 

“ If yon kim for to seek yonr true-love, 

He from the ship is gone avay; 

^And you’ll find him in London streets, ma’am, ' 

Talking vith his lady gay.” 

Tbe captain’s feelings are taken by storm ; he makes a fall discovery of the 
. retreat of the 3 math, and the company in which he is to be found. Borne 
have thoi^ht it very odd that the captain should be so Well informed of Billy’s 
retreat and company; and are of opinion that he connived at it: but the 
captain might, from his knowledge of human natuife and especially of sailors' 
nature, guess where and in what company Billy woald be. Let not then 
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the honest tar bo condemned. As the poet has put down nonc> tse may sup¬ 
pose the lady to be too much oppressed to make any answer to a speech so 
cutting and afflicting. Overwhelmed with anger, jealously, and desire of 
revenge, she could not speak. Admirable poet, who so well knew»nature! 
« parvsa cures loquntnr, ingentes silentand is not this silence more eloquent, 
more expressive, nay more awful, than all the angry words that could have 
been uttered P It is the silence before i hh tempest; the awful stillness of 
revenge and death.. 


“ She rose up early in the morning, 

Long before the break of day.” 

Mark the impatience of revenge! she will not even wait till day-break ; she 
gets (as we may suppose, though it is not declared ), leave of absence and 
goes on shore, 

“ And she found false Billy Taylor, 

Yalking vith his lady gay.” 

Infamous Billy Taylor ! while your mistress was braving for you the dangers of 
the ocean, you were revelling in the arms of another ! But your hiur is come, 
—The character of Billy is inimitably well supported throughout, or, as 
Horace says,— 

Qualis ab incepto prooessorit, et sibi constat.” 

Tis true, he deserts his mistress ; but 'tis for a lady of similar disposition; it 
is a lady gay with whom he walks : thus, though he is false, he shows himself 
full of mirth ; he IB still Billy Taylor. Mark the artifice of the poet! Like 
Virgil, who drops the epithet “ pious ” on a similar occasion, the poet here 
calls Billy by the appropriate epithet “ false ” There is an elegance and 
simplicity perfectly Homeric in the repetition of the line, “ valking vith his 
lady gay.” 

Straight she oall’d for swords and pistols, 

Brought they vas at hot' command.” 

Let nob the soepfcical reader sneer, and ask where she got, or who brought the 
swords and pistols. Some kind deity, willing to assist the purpose of her just 
revenge, interposed, and brought her arms. Surely Horace would allow that 

this was “ dignuB vindice nodus ”—But to proceed 

• • 

“ She fall on shooting Billy Taylor, 

' Vith his lady in his hand.” 

Here is an interesting incident ! here a melancholy subject! what a scene or a 
picture ! On one side, a lady, impelled by jealousy, with a discharged pistol in 
her hand, and a face expressive of the triumph of revenge ; on the other, Billy 
Taylor, stretched on the pould ground, with his hand in that of his lady, now 
we may suppose no longer gay, and perhaps weeping! ( Observe, Billy died in 





. situation in whiqli Tibulius wished to die; he held his mistresBjV deiioieute 
■ '*ianu.’') Oioome heee *31. yau young men ! ye Billy Snylots, for the world is 
full of you! ye deserters of ^irue lovers, ye walkers with ladios gays-oouie here 
and‘eoateiUplate 1 Tayleri who a‘few dayS'before was gay like you, .is now 
alftsi “ deadf gone dead,” or, io use the pa'hetio and expressive language . of 
fhlBtaE^-^who, hy.the by, a^as like Biily, a gay deceiver—is,now no better than 
a ^^^hottett herrmg i” . ^ . r . 

"^hen the captain he kim for to know it, 

' ' He very much applauded her for what she had done.” 

From this passage, same have taken-occasion to accuse■ the captain'd'a 
oonnivance with Billy's escape and connexion with a Indy gay, that he might 
enjoy Billy’s first mistress. But surely this is unfounded : the captain saw 
thie mistress of Billy’s by chance ulone j and could not therefore ho supposed 
to have alenging for a lady whom he had never seen till Billy had left the ehap 
Borne have also accused the captiin of cruelty, for applauding the lady for bill¬ 
ing,her lover: but these are unfounded and calumnious charges : it was a love 
pf justice which induced the captain to applaud her ; not that I positively 
say, that he might not also be swayed by the lady’s beauty. The vehemence of 
the captain’s applause is admirably displayed by the quantity of dactyls iu the 
second line of this stanza. Bet us proceed :— 

And he made her first lieutenant 

Of the valiant Thunder-bomb.” 

« 

l^any are shocked at the apparent indiflbreuce of the lady; and foolishly 

condemn the poet for inconsistency Such ignorant critics know nothing of 

the matter. Our poet, who is the poet of nature, did not mean to draw a 

perfect, character, a “ sine labj mons rum ,” but, like Homer and Euripides, 

whieh.latter he greatly resembles in his tenderness of expression, draws men 

and women such as they are. Still there is another objection started; how 

could a woman be made a lieutenant ? It must be confessed that though such 

things are not entirely unprecedented, that they are very singular; .some have 

therefore thought this a decent allegory of the poet to express that she was the 

captain's chief mistress, his Sultana : and wo must remember that she was a 

free lady, and after the murder she hade cemmitted glad of the protection of a 

captj^. I hope the' ladies will not be offended at this interpretation, and, 

since a recent inquiry, WITJpardon me the expression that conveys it. 

• * * 

It remains now to say something concerning the sentiments, characters 

inci^ntai, moral, and diction of the poem, and npuirov utto wpwrwv let us speak 

ofidie sentumentB. These, as 1,observed before, are not, like Lucan’s, obtruded 

upon the reader, but suggested by inoi lents- . For instance, does not the 

circumstance of the lady's going to sea after her true-love suggest mors tliau 

the most laboured declamatimi on the force of love H When the ^capts^n, is 

mefted by the pathetic address, and lily-whits breast of the ladyi i» 





it, not nlesbrly and intimatod how gjjoafc is the pc^WJf vsVeai^g 

beauty, pleading in 4 good n^uae,. over .eren tl^e boiaterona nature bf 8; ? 

Again, when tbn lady sboetaBiUy.Taylor,-what a fine Bentiment iB.tot^(di8> 
ooyerfld hero of the power of jealousy! and in tbc death, of Billy oon.traa»ied, 
with ^ie former ga*ety ; who ii there whose aoul is so iron a mould as not 
tonched byithe implied sentiment of tiie short-livodness of human pleasure u^d 
enjoyment, when even the gay Taylor is ovoi-tahan by fhte ? This is a most 
masterly pieoa of nataro ; and I venture to pronounce that the man who is 
uninterested by it must have been born on Caucasus, and nnrsed by sh^'-wolves, 
I come now to the ohhiraoters ; and here it is that the chi ef art of the poet is 
displayed. It is wonderful to observe how many and how different characters 
are to be found in this short poe n To say nothing of the fo ir and twenty 
“fellers,” who are admirably charaotoriasod by the epithet “brisk;” we have 
the mirthful Taylor, and tho rugged saa-oaptain, the lady fair and free, and 
the lady gay. It may bo objected that there is too great a sameness in the 
female c'mraofcors : but no ; the lady fair and free is brave and revengefnl ; the 
lady gay is simply gay, a more insipid character, and introduced by tho poet 
BO doubt as a contrast to the fnrbulent and busy character of the other lady. 
The bnsterous captain is a well-d ’iwn an 1 woll-supported character. He is 
rugged, honost, blunt, illiterate, and gallant. But it is the character of the 
hero Taylor, which is drawn and sustained with the most art and nature. In 
the first p’aoe he is brave, although some havm contradicted this, by saying 
that be did not go to soa volnntai'ily, but wa.o pressed, and then run away the 
night before the ongagement. But I wilt not believe bo was a coward ; no ; let 
the critics remember that Ulysses did not go voluntarily to the Trojan war, 
and.was always willing to escape when he ooiild ; and yet surely he was a 
hero. Thus have I proved the bravery of Taylor. He had also other requi¬ 
sites for a hero ; he was amorous, like Achillea ami Jilnoas, and he deserted 
his love like the same ^neas.' Then bo was brisk and gay. I do not re¬ 
member any hero exactly of this character. To be sure, Achilles laughs once 
in the Iliad, and iEneas in the jEneid; bu* it does not appear to havo boon 
the general character of either of them, and especially of the latter, who was 
a whimpering sort o f hero. It does not apimar that Taylor resembled JBneas 
in piety ; but that is a silly kind of antiquated virtue, of which heroes of 
modern days would bo ashamed, and which our poet has most judiciously 
omitted in the catalogue of Billy's qualities. Again, he resembles tho 
heroes of antiquity in his untimely end, and in the cause of it—a 

s * ^ r' 

woman. Thus Achilles was shot in the bool ; Ulysses was killed, 
though not Very prematurely, by his son; .ffineaS was drowned like a dog, hi a 
ditch 4 and.Alexander was poisoned. Then as to the cause; Samson 
to be sure the polite reader will call that fabulous, and think me a fbol for 
quoting vuc’i an-old wife’Swtalo), owed his death to a woman; A^miemnon 
was even killed by a woman ; Hipf)olitas lost his life by a“ woman; so did 
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Belleropbon ; anil Antony lost the world, and his life too, by a woman. Upon 
the whole Billy’s is a mixed sort of character, composed of good and bad 
qualities, in which, according to the established character of heroes, • the bad 
predominate. Thus, in the character of Achilles, it would be difficult to 
find a single good quality ; he is “ impiger, iracundus, inezorabilis, acer,” 
and a great deal more of the same sort, .^neas is indeed pious } but then 
be is a perfidious deserter of an injured lady; he invades a country where he 
has no right, and kills the man who has the audacity to oppose the usurper 
of his own throne, and the ravisher of his own wife. And, as to Alexander 
he was a mere brute: he overthrew cities, as children overthrow houses 
made of cards, for his mere amusement; and like the same children wept 
when he had no more to knock down: he killed some millions of men, for the 
same reason that country squires shoot swallows, for exercise, and because 
they ha>e nothing else to do : and, in the time of peace and conviviality, he 
slew two of'his best friends, merely to keep his hand in'practice. Compared 
tp these heroes, Billy is a perfect saint: and indeed I have often thought 
that he is too good for a hero; and that a few rapes, and thefts, and murders 
would have made a very proper and interesting addition to bis character 
As to the incidents, I shall merely observe that they are numerous, well* 
chosen, interesting, and natural. Let me next speak of the moral to be 
drawn from the poem. Whether the poet, according to Bossu’s rule, and 
Homer’s and j^aop’s practice, chose the moral first, I cannot pretend to say, 
though some, who resolve tho whole poem into an allegory, favour that 
opinion. Certain it is, the moral is excellent, the ill eflect of inconstancy 
and I am sure the fair sex will be obliged to the poet’s gallantry. There 
are also some of wbat I may call collateral truths to be derived from the 
poem ; such as not to trust too much to prosperity, exemplified in the mirth 
and down-fall of Taylor; and the reward of virtue, in the lady’s being made a 
first lieutenant' I shall conclude with a few remarks on the diction, or, to 
speak metaphorically, the dress in which the story is clothed. It has all the 
requisites of a good style ; it is cyincise, perspicuous, simple, and occasionally 
sublime. The poetry is not of that tumid nature which Pindar uses, but of 
the graceful simplicity of Homer’s verse. Ti^e poet has diversified the lan_ 
guage by the intermixture of the Doric dialect, in imitation of the Greek 
tragedians ; of this kind are the expressions, vat, vind, dieUvered, I he Jem, and 
for to know. But what strikes me most is, the solemn, monmfnl, - and pathetic 
beauty of the choms, ToZ led de rol de riddle iddle ido. The At, ot, and <j>ev, 
of fiuripides and Sophocles, the e e e e and oro ro rot totoi .^schylus 
are comparatively frigid and tasteless. Yes ; this Tol lol de rol de riddle ido is 
BO exquisitely tender, and so musically melancholy, that I dare affirm, that 
the mind and ear that are not sensibly affected. with it, are barbarous, 
tasteless, and incapable of relishing beauty or harmony, Thus ends my 
criticism.— Flowers of Litei’at-ure. 



C0ant OftyrftHlK;, ei^me'tlS^WNUmiSfk, AitS i^ Hi# ‘'^£p&e 

^ip«l« t^ke <m p importAnt attkir, 

tiMy dfike freiuft Gmui ^a<#^ 

iutf itn^deiiifalat, lb wlxieh tHe ddke^s Mat riiad 
■W**# Q«a^y>tlfti))aitd« He met ’(fritli a Tery jEkvouraUe reception^ abd 
afl6c$tliii|i1uay {fit^vacy itaok aptHi him the till^ xiit emvof extyborcHttwy ftwmUla ' 
Cpttii elf SaVoy He had eereril coitfeMaoea with the imperial d<ma«il and mady 
•0 gl^tt a df^re in the most dteitngniehod aeiemhlteet tihat onee at a private 
poncerf at obntt, the captain of the guard denying him admittance he de-* 
madded eatie&ction in his master^a name, and the odieer was obliged to aak hia 
pardoh. Hia first care nna to Ingratiate himaeif with the Jeanita, who at thal^ 
tlmd bore a j^eat away at court, and m order toihia, he went to mait their chared^ 
•which remaining nnllniahed, as they pretended from the low oiropmstancea of 
the society, he asked them how tnnoh -wonld complete it ? An estimate to the 
amonnt of taro thonsand, lonie-d^ors bemg laid before him Oaraifa aaanred them 
of hia constant ettaohment to their order, that he had gladly embraced each 
a pnlilic opportanity of showing hia efteera for them , and that they might 
immediately proceed to finishing their ohnreh In ooneeqnance of hie 
promise he sent that very day the two thousand lonia-d’ora, at trhioh 
snm the charge had been oompnted He •was very sensible thgt this traa a 
part he could not act long without being detected, and that this piece of 
generosity might not he at his own expense, he invited a great nnmber of ladiM 
of the rank to snpner and a hall Kvery one of the guests had promised to 
be there but he complained to them aH of the ill retnms made to hia oivQi- 
tiea, adding, that he had been often disappointedn as the ladies ma-ie no Sem¬ 
ple of breaking tl»eir words on ench oocasioUs, and m a jocular way. insisted 
on a pledge firom every lady for their appeamnoe at the time appointed- One 
gave him a nag, another a pearl necklace, a third a pair of earrings, a 
a fourth a gold watch, and aoveral such tn^keta to the amonnt of twelve 
thousand dollara. On the evening appointed, not one of the gneate was mxMr* 
ing, but it may easily be oonoeived what a damp it stmok upon the ishaila 
assembly when it sraa at last foqnd, that thq gay Piedmonteae was a aknypenr, 
and bad disappeared Kor had the Jesuits any great reaecm tp applaud 
selves on the anoeess Of their diasimnlation 3 for a few ^ys before his depar* 
tare, idie pretended count, putting on an air of deep concern, placed himself in 
Way of the emperor s confessor, who inquired into the cause of his apparent 
msianeholy. He entrusted him with an important secret, that ha mss sl^irt pf ji 
money at p, juuctnm Vhen oij^ht thousand lonis-d*ors were immediMiely 
•wanted his master’s aifirirs, to be distribnted at the imperiiid> 

The Jhsdlts!, to whom he hh'd given a recent instance of his S^ 

la^ a ddnatiott, immediMitley fhmished him with the snm he wai^^ api^vHiih 
this aoqn sition, and the ladies' pledges, he thought he had earrted hia jests 
far enough, and very prudently withdreiv from Vienna* 
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^ *■" f J» w la««» I, 

wid ^■trtwdtesr 

i«gi ifr 9 atr«P 8 igj^. Mti ma»JikiBiim tiraly IWMSk i.]u4:i9«a««»l« 

witli, hii 9 «elfi h«7iD^li<d^nib <ptU>«>i|4)ii^ ^ Iris 

%(Ni)i Jwjwrot', «tt 0 »iP-wit«d b$r ^Vai«4®W9* swtiril Mrid to 

oiM^wii, “* $‘ou«ve ^tsrrtetAtkllj^tWi^rfBgiayKsqa^tiiwti 
9> M»g tfifflpkaistm® w mA try'’ Aooarii'iitt^ly ri»'» 4ity, 'iW ocnwt 
rety ^ial, it ttaiito into liis h«Acl t<ir t»x^ijrie iil»js ftroffeot; »nd 

•iMi oiklUng ye«%««on Iw otderdd h% feto the Pliair of state,' loid^ttg' lif«t 'there 
I^Y -thh fcttt'g, 'While for his |«rfc, he areo.14 perftoii,4tfl Jofatmy FetgttsoB. 
’Iffeis iforoe 'was in the hegitming v^ry agreenhle to the whole cariipeay. The ^ 
serereign pot Ob the sirs ef royaltr, ftbd talkeri to these ahobthim in a 
Strain l'4re*that of the real one, only with less pedantrr. 'Krisy were inSaiteiy 
•jessed, With the joke 5 and it was a perfect oosbedy, till ihe unlnckT knare 
tnrned the tables,, and oame all of a endclen to moralise on the vanity of hoenohr, 
wealth, and pleasure , to talk of the insinoeritT, venality, and corruption of 
oonrtiers and servants of the crown , how entirely they had their own inter, 
ests at heart, and how generally their protended seal and assidaity were the 
dl^igoise of falsehood and flattery. This disconrse made a change m some of 
fhdlr conntenanope j and oven the real monarch did not relish »t altogether 
We was afkaid it might have some eflhot upon his minions, and lessen the tri* 
hat© rtf adutafcion they wore used to offer with great profa<i'Qnr when they fonod 
how this wag observed and aiiimndverted pn it. Bat the monitor did not stop 
here ; h© levelled '1 parhcnlar satire at the king, which pet an erd to the 
entertammsnt, anl made his majesty repent of his in^rodnoing it (some for- 
©igbors of dJetinotion hemg present) j for it painted him in his tree oo'onrs, as 
one fy|mt never loved* a wise man, nor rewagded an honest one, naleas they 
Sacrificed to hiB Vanity while ho loaded those "who prostituted themselvS'i to 
his will ndth wealth amd honofiir. For th© mimic, pointing direotly to Jamos 
fwhp was to personate Fergason,) raising hi« voice, ** Thera,” said he, " stards 
a map whom t would hat© yon imitate the honest oreatpr© Ws# the ooin- 
‘radfilpf my childhood, and regards me wlt>a (XM-dial aflfeotion to this very mo- 
he lias tetMAed hrs friendship by all the means in his power; stady- 
mg my welfare, guarding me from evil oonnseUers, prompting me ’to ppiboely 
actions, and warning me of every danger 1 fbr all which he never, ashed me 
ah^Hihing; and by ;}‘ovej though 1 have squandered, thensands on several of 
in i^e whole coorso of my liffe, 1 never gave .him i fhrthing.*^ The 
kjnir, netfethd by this sarcasm, cried out to Fergusost, ” Abgh! y<itt panky 
'' lenn^ whet wad ynn le at P awa aff my tbvane, apd let’s hae na tbfir nf yoar 







ittSBHKiiK 00imA(»|U'^At tAS 0«)1^9 of Tortdnft, ilie iMt 
oojomBaddt of th.o WtiioK tay bofbna t4)o iovno^ ordered ^Xti^ 

o&oer in the aeirioe m tt'a^lee^ tie^adv-anoe mth a dataehtoettt to a |)!artibul^ 
poet, Hanag given hie orde?*, he whispered to d^rew, “ Sja*, I Itnow ydn to'li^ 
a gal^adt mAHj, I have theyefor^ put you upon duty. % tell yop in 
opnddouo^ It IS oeitaia death forjrou alt. 1 ptaoe you thete |o malio thp eneioa/ 
spring a mine bolow you." Carew made a how to thj general^ and 1^ on toh 
men in ailenoe to the dreadful post, ‘Slo there stood with t|»n and^^untad 
oourage, andj having sailed to one of )^ia soliiSers fbr a draught of wme, 
said ho^ " I drink to aU those who hrnVely f«di in battle." f ortonately nt idds 
instant Tortona papitulated, and Oarew escaped. Bnt he had thas a fhll 
opportunity of displaying a rare instance of deooimined intrepidity. 

l«ove and a good dinner are imly two things which efihotnaUy change 
the charactei of a man. 

To believe that yon are clever, when yon are only spiteful, is a doublo 

djBc^ion. 






Pound HIS MATcn —We saw a good thing the other day In the Court 
(Quarter Sessions a petty casd was being tried A well knosrn ouminat 
lawyer, who prides himstlf upon his skill in cross-QAatninmg a nicuess, had 
an odd-looking gomus upon whom to operate The witness was a shoe maker. 

You say, sir, that the piisoner is a thioff" ^ 

Yes, snr, oanee why she confessed it.'* 

And you also swear she bound shoes for yon subsequent to the oonfessitm?" 
■** 1 do, BU." 

"Then '-wng^vmg a sagaoions look to the couit—" We are to understand that 
yon employ thshotiesi people to work tor yon, even after thair rasoalitfos are 
known f " 

Of course, how disc oottld I get assistance from a lawyer f" 

The counsel said, " Sband aside," and m a tone which showed that if he 
had the witness's head m a bark mill little mercy might have been enpeoted 
The judge nearly choked himself m a futile endeavour to make the specfcatom 
bellevo‘the Laugh was nothing but a hiocongh while the witness stepped dd 
li^ot much made out of that witness. 

I ^ 

Bto? ftsa SOMBi o/gauB have no stops, like th» Italian Organs^ thtj 
wiU gddnfbr heart withcat a atop j and then agmn, there is the 
thgan of SpettOh i» woman, which iS ac'hhowledged to h® 
organ in the woild, and which has been going on now for ages thi 

tiightesi stop. » 



thieirjeiliL •»«/* mj* »»t4io» ixftf ♦A.j.-fbttr to 

ATn«rioa/ ** miwsMlt imeoAo^ retotod of ^ktoer*! ffatSt^hifton} tor ItotoS toa* 
ihodiospl, I into told b;f G«jaeral Stoa% that ha iraa toaraUtogr^-id'idi Ma Ihmi^y 
to hiaaarriaea attM* Itoa <eaa«(t^» aad ax^totot a ton^ 13». 

neral W»iihitmi;tcm. Ba thafanTttistft* i»Qidox». Xh« toaft 

«a]^ii9fc toka it* Tha aakad ffhjt John f Ha rapKed* *2 a«a <aa]^ 

a itorrtoat to 3atter«l WaalHvgtitot and have no waig vbs to taaigh it with> 'an. 
thiOgahara! ir$tl Walgi and if it chjnld not he ereight^ he iriil nto only 
inaka me ike Itoiar, bnt wld ha angr^ #iih me'—*< We21, JttoUt yon nmet take 
it, an^ 1 tvin loss itoaa<p^e in ito aalile.* Tha fairjriiuut did fl<v and he 
oabdad at to General Waabtogton on the Satoedey night following* Ithe ganaral 
wn^Jaad And it was not weight—^it wanted tbrea-balffienoe Genera^ 
Waltotogton ohrefolly wrapped ap three half-penoe in a piece of paper, and 
directed it to General dtone, whioh he reoeivedtouEin the ferrjnreia on hie retara, 

“ General Stone told me amtherof Ida eingnlaritiesj that during the time 
^e was engagod in the army in the American war, and toom home, he had a 
plaaterer to plaster a room for him, and the room was meaanred, and the plat* 
terer was paid by the steward. When the genet al returned home, he meaenred 
the reran, and fobud the work came to less bj fifteen ehilhnga than the man 
had received Sjme tme after the plasterer died, and the widow married 
another man, who adrertised in the newspapers to leceire all, and paj all due 
to or by her tormer husband. The general, seeing the paper, made a demand of 
the fifteen shilHogs, and reoeived theta. Another time a man came to Umnt 
Ternoa to pay rent, and had not the exact balance due to the general When 
the zaratey was counted, the general said, * there wants fuurpenoe.* The man 
offered him a dollar, and desired him to pat it mto the next year’s account. No 
—he must get the change, and loave the money on the table until he bad got 
it man rode to Alraesndna, which is nine miles fbem Mount Vemoxi, and 
then toe general eetUed toe aocount. It was always his custom, when he tra' 
relied, to pay as much tor his servants’ breakfast, dinner, or supper, as for hu 
own. It is said hd toitor had anytWg bought tor his use that was by weight 
but he wraghed it; or any thing by tale, but he bad it counted i and if he 
did not find it due weight or number, be sent^the articles hack again to be 

regulated 

a 

Vohh mankind to-morrow «S to which of the two they would soopor be, ** A 
Knave or a Fool P” ^e majority would be at least to Jl in favour of the 
Knaver' * 

a 

Ijf a’village Sehpoi, recently, when the scholars were paysing, the word waif 
occurred in sentence. The youngest who nas np^a bright<eyed little 
pellow.—paasled brer the word for a few minutes, and who, as a bxij^t idea 
struck him, buret out with **I b|sa conjugate it. fositive waif, opipparaf^ve 
mafer^ superlattive, ssaliug-wAX.” 



t 

Tsit Etn-WSIvB «<rf ih^ ii rot? '^o^o'w^tf n% 

Vott e«n rea^ itt tho yoox oo^panl^ vhU« joti taU^^W|totJ^|* fmv 

ar^oiaieat httii liimj, Uis^tongoa coafe«a it>. Tb^ire i* 9> It^fc bjr 

wfajah a ataui i&nifliitn Jm ia going to way goipd tUingi, and a loolt. wb;eiv,ba 
has mM aaAJforgotttigoiairaiti^thfftQOOiSiooa oifhoapitaliij,iflhero 

havo hwli^y in tha ajra, How laany IbvttTa i^vitatijon'? ara vowad fay the 
ey^^tfaoagh diasemfaled by the llpsi A man oom 38 aw t^y from a eoiapanythe 
haa hoard JMJ faniMwrttant remark} but if in sympathy wi*h the eooiety, he m 
oogidaent of ench a atream of life ae hae been flowing to him through the eye^ 
There are eyes which ^ire no more admisaion into tham than falackfaemes, 
others aye liquid and deep wells that men mig'^t i$^U intoi and others are 
oppressive and devouriug> and take too much notice. The n ere asking eyes,^ 
and assetiing eyes, anl prowling eyes, and eyes full of faith-^somo of good* 
and iomo of sinister omen »«^Bvbrson. ^ 

THE MAID WITS A MfSfD. 

. 

They may talk erf the wipnen skin var- They may talk of gay belles who are 
aished and fauTt anmptnously deck d» 

In whom princes and nobles delight. In the circles of fashton to shine. 
Whose cheeks with the roses of Jane I know a sweet damsel of fashion s 
will compare. neglect. 

And their hands as the lilies are Adorn’d with the graces dirine; 
white; And ih’t spiritual vestments that 

But give me a maid w th a mmd pure fold her about, 

and wise, Mot soul fitly clothe and oonti,in. 

Who oau make her charms felt far Are always in season and never wear 
away, ont. 

And whose beauty shall stand, sui a 2for fade they with sunshine or rain, 

star of the skies, They may tell me of ladies aocom« 

And suiTer no blight or decay. phsh’d and smart. 

They giay tafle of the ladies impe- Who dhn dance, sing, and play from 
iriotis and proud, the schools; 

Who inherit great fortunes of go3d, But the fair, gifted girl who has taken 
I know of a maiden more richly my heart, 

endow'd Tiansco ids all their measures and 

Than Queen Dido or Sheba of old. rulos. 

And her treasure, acquired by much She can smg with the poets and talk 
diligent toil, with th'> sagos— 

S^all ever remain a sure trqjst; Intelhgeui, thonghtfhl, refined . 

No lawsuits shat! waste it, no robbers Can dance with the good and wise 
despoil, . alt ago^, 

No fire sbHlt OQUsatns, and*no rest, My Aanle, the Maid with a Mind 

^ Y. 



ilo 
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DIAKY OP AN OLD BACHELOll 


THE BACHELOR. 

Yearn. 

IQ .—lucipiciiii pal pi tat io'IS towards the young ladioa. 

17. —Blushing aud oontusiou lu conversing with them* 

18. —Coniidenco ai conversing with them much increased. 

19. —Angry if treated by them aa a boy. 

20. —Very c m.'^oiinis of his own charms and manlinoBS. 

21. —A looking-glass indispentabie in his I'oom, to admire himself. 

22. —Insufferable puppyism. 

2-0.—Thinks no woman good enough for him. 

24. —Caught unawares by the snares of Oupid. 

25. —The ciJune\ion broken off, tioiri eclf-fonceit on his part. 

' 20.—Condu(!t3 hiinsclf with much superiority towards her. 

27.—Bays his addrest.es to anothor lady, not without hope of mortifying the 
■ first. 

• 28.—Mortified and frantic at being rofu.sed. 

29.—dails against the fair sex in general. 

20.—Morose and out of humour in all conversation of matrimony. 

31. —Oontempliitos matrimony more under the influence of interest than 

fo^merly^ 

32. —Considers personal beauty in a wifo not so indispensable aa for- 

merly. 

33. —Still retains a high opinion of his attraction as a husband. 

34. —Consequently has no idea bat he may still marry a chicken. 

35. —Palls deeply and violently in Jove with one of seventeen. 

38.—Au dernier desespoir : another refusal. 

37. —hulnJgOB in every kind of dissipation. 

38. —bhuns the beat part ol the female sex, 

39. —buffers much remorse and mortification in so doing. 

40 —A fresh budding of matrimonial ideas, but no spring shoots. 

41. —A nice young widow perplexes him. 

42. —Ventures to address her with mixed sensations of lovo and intex’cst, 

43. —Interest proyails, which causes much cautions reflection. 

44. —The widow jilts him, being afi cautious as himself. 

45. —Becomes every day moie averse to the lair sox. 

46. —Gouty and nervous symjj^toms begin to appear. 

47. —Fears what may become of him when old and infirm. 

48. —Thinks living alone quite irk.somc. 

49. —Eesolves to have a prudent young woman as housekeeper and com¬ 

panion 

50 —Nciwous affection about him, and frequent attacks of the gout, 
fll.—Much pleased with his now house]?eeper as nurse. 

52. —Begins to feel some attachment (o hor. 

53. —His pride revolts at the idea of marrying her. 

54. —Is in great distress how to act; 

65.—Completely under her influence, and very miserable. 

56.—Many painful thoughts about parting with her. 

67.—Slie refuses to live any longer wotU him solo. * 

58. —Ciouty^, nervous, and bilious, to cxce.ss. 

59. —Feebs refy ill, sends for her to his bedside, and intends espousing 

her, 

60. —Grows rapidly worse, has his will made in her favour, and ‘makes his 

exit. 
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AND OF AN OLD MAID,, 

THBO'LDMATD. 

IS —Anxious for coining out, ami the attention of tho men. 

16—^Bogina to have somo idea of the fonder passions. 

17. —Talks of love in a cottage, and disintoreatod affection. 

18. —PatxcioB herso'f in lovo with somo liandsomo man who has flattered 1 or 
in.—Is a little more dilBculb in oonsequeiico of being noticed. 

20. —Commences fashiouahle, and dashos. 

21. —Still more confidence in her own attractions, and expects a brilliant 

ostablishmont. 

22. —Tlofuses a good offer because he is not a man of fashion. 

23. —Flirts with erorj- young man she meets. 

21.—Wonders sho is not married. 

2f).—Rathor more circnmspoct in her conduct. 

26 —begins to think a largo fortuuo not quite so indispensable. 

27. —Prefers the company of rational men to flirting. 

28. —Wifjhoa to be married in a quiet way with a comfortable income. 

BU.—Almost despairs of entering the married state. 

30. —Rather fearful of being called an ohi maid. 

31. —An additional love of dress, 

32. —Profofisna to dislike balls, finding it diffieuU to g-ft good partners. 

33 —Wondens how men can leave the society of s uisible women to flirt with 
chits 

3t —Affects good humour in her conversation with men, 

35 —.Toalous of tho praises of women. 

36 —t^narrels with her friend who is lately married. 

37. — 'J'hinks herself slighted in society. 

38. —Likes talking of her acquaintances who are married unforimnately, and 

fi id.s oonsolatioa in their misfortuius. 

39. —111 nature increases. 

s 

40. —Very meddling aud officious.—N. B. A. growing penchant. 

41. —Tf rich, as a dernier reasort, makes love to a young man without fortune. 

42. —Not succeeding, rails against the sox. 

43. —Partiality of cards, and scandal conimoncos. 

41.—Severe against the manners of the ago. 

« • 

45.~ -Strong predilection for a methodist parson. 

46 —Enraged at his desertion. 

47.—Becomes desponding, and takes snnff. 

4|.—Turns all hePsensibility to cats and dogs. 

40.—Adopts a dependent relation to attend on dogs. 

53.—Becomes disgusted with the world, and vents all her ill humour ou this 
uufortaiiate relation.—Liter art/ Ouiitk*. 


IIS 







, F A S H I O Sf., , 
A vmoi^,' -'' 



- ,T*|S folkpiring teHer tA a, y:oa»g laidy» flro tjr air yeara If ib 

will oontrlbute to entart«iQ th© rea^ora of your Magaziao^ it is muoli at your 
ze^ac^;-. 

'F^oWo aa ^ou are, my dear Flora, you oannot but have noticed the ea^r> 
ness with which nanotiona. rotative to civil libertv. Have baen discussed in 
evCT^ society. To break the shackles of oporsssion, and assert the native 
ritrlits ofinan, is eshoemed by manv among tho noblest eHorts of heroic virtue; 
but vain is the possess'on of political liberty, if ibere exists a tyrant of our 
owp creation; who. without law or reason, or even external forces exeroiae, 
over ns tho most desootio aut.hor’ty; whose jurisdiction is extended over every 
part of private and domestic life; controls our pleasures, fasbions our garb, 
orampt nur motions, fills onr lives with vain cares and restless anxiety. The 
worst alayery is that which we voluntarily impose upon ourselves; and no 
chains are so mimb-ous and ealling as those which we are plea'ied to wear by 
way of graoo and ornani'’nt. Musing upon this idea, gave rise to the following 
dream or vision :— 


“ Methonght T was in a country of the strangest and most singular ap¬ 
pearance I had ever behe’d: the rivers were foroed into jet* d’eaus, and wasted 
in artificial water-worVs: th-'lakes were fashioned by the hand of art; the 
roads were sanded with spar and gold dust; the trees all bore the marks of 


the shears, they were bent and twisted into the most whimsical forms, and 
connected together bv festoons of riband and silk fringe; the wild flowers 
■were transnlante i into vases of fine china, and painted with artificial 
white and red. The dlsoos'tion of the ground was full of fancy, but grotesque 
and unnatur.\l in the highest degree ; it was all highly cultivated, and boro 
tho marks of wonderful industry ; tout among its various productions, I conid 
hardly discern one that was of any use. My attention, however, was soon 
called off from the scenes of inanimate life, by the view of the ihhabitanta 
whose form and appearsnne was so very preposterous, und, indeed, so unlike - 
anv thing human, that I fancied myself transported to the country of the 
Anthropophagi, and men whose heads • • . . 

_, - ■-—do- grow beneath their shoulders 

.>* 

for the heads'of manv of these people were swelled to an astonishing size, and 
seemed to be placed in the middle of their bodies ; of some, the ears wersi dis* 
tended, till they hung noon the shoulders 5 and of others, the shoulders were 
raise d, till they liiet the ears ; there 'was not one frbe from some deformity 
pr tnonstrous swelling, in otmpfitt or other-—sithst it was before,^ or behind 
or about tho hips, or the arms rfere puffed up to an unusual thickness, or 
the throat was increased t? the same size with the poor ohjeots lately 
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ited under the name of the Monsferoaa Craws; some had no necks—others had 
necks that reached almost to their waists ; the bodies of some were bloated 
np to such size that they could scarcely enter a pair of folding doors and 
others had suddenly sprouted up to such a disproportionate height, that 
they could not sit upright in their loftiest carriages. Many’ shocked mo 
with the appearance of being nearly cut in two, like a wasp; and 1 was alarmed 
at the sight of a few, in whoso faces, otherwiso rery fair and healthy, I 
discovered an eruption of black s^wts which 1 feared was the fatal sign 
of some pestilential disorder, Tne sight of these various and uncouth 
deformities inspired me with much pity; which, however, was soon changel 
into disgust, when 1 perceived, with great surprise, that every ono of 
these unfortunate men and women was exceedingly proud of his own 
peculiar deformity, and oudoavoured to attract my notice to it as ihujcli as 
possible. A lady, in particular, who had a swelling un ,er her throat 
larger than any goitre in the Valais, and which, 1 am sure, by its 
enormous projection, prevented her from seeing the path she walked ffi 
brushed by me with an air of tho greatest Belf-complaoenoy and asked ino 
if she was not a charming creature ?— But, by this time, I, foiiud myself 
surrounded by an immense crowd, who were all pi’ossing along m one 
direction; and 1 perceived that 1 was drawn along with them by an ir- 
resistible impulse, which grow stronger every moment; i asked, whither we 
were hurrying, with such eager steps .** and was told, that we were going 
to the court of the queen ii'ashion, the great Diana, whom all the world 
-worshippoth. I would haxe retired, but felt myself impelled to go on 
though without being sensible of any outward force.—Wuen I came to 
the royal priJsenoe, I was astonished at the magnitiuenco I saw around 
me! The queen was sitting on a throne, elegantly fashioned, m the form 
of a shell, and inlaid with gems and mother-of-pearl. It was supported 
by a cainelion, formed of a single emerald, She was dressed in a light robe 
of changeable silk, which fluttered about her in a profusion of fantastic 
folds, that imitated the form of olonds, aiW like them, wore continually 
changing their appearance. In one hand, she held a rouge-box, aud in the 
other, oue of those optical glasses, which distort figures in length or in 
breadth, according to the position in which they are held. At the foot of the 
throne was displayed a profusion of tiie richest productions of every 
quarter of the globe—tributes from land and sea—from every animals 
and plant—perfumes, sparkling stones, drops of pearl, chains of gold, webs 
of the finest linen, wreaths of flowers, the produce of art, whioh vied with 
the most delicate prodactions of nature—forests Of feathers, waving their 
brilliant colours in the air, and canopying the throne; —^glossy silks, ne|*' 
work of lace, silvery ermine, soft folds of vegetable woh, rustling paper, 
and shining spangles; the* whole intermixed with pendants and streamers 
of the gayest tinctured riband. All these, together, made so brilliant a 
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appearance, tha< my eyes were at first dazzled; and it was some time i^ofora 
1 rocoverod myself enough to observ'e the ceremonial of the court. Near 
the throne, and its chief supports, stood the queen’s two prime ministers. 
Caprice on the one side, and Tanity on the other. Two offioers seemed chiefly 
busy among the attendants. One of them was a man, with a pair of shoars 
in his hand, and a goose by his side,—a mysterious emblem, of which I 
could not fathom the moaning: he sat cross-legged, like the great Lama of 
the Tartars;—^he was busily employed in cutting out coats and garment 
not however, like Dorcas, for the poor—nor, indeed, did they seem in. 
tended for any mortal whatever, so ill wore they adapted to the shape of 
the human body; some of the garments were extravagantly large, others as 
preposterously small; of others, it was difficult to guess to what part of 
the person they were meant to bo applied. Here were coverings, which did,, 
not covers—ornaments, which disflgnrcd—and defences against the weather ' 
more slight and delicate than what they were meant to defend ; but all 
•riore eagerly caught up, without distinction, by the crowd of votaries who 
were waiting to receive them. The other officer was dressed in a white sue- 
cinct linen garment, like a priest of tho lower order. He moved in a 
cloud of inceuso, more hij^hly scented than tho breezes of Arabia; he 
carried a tuft of the whitest down of the swan in ono hand, and in tho 
other a small iron instrument, heated red-hot, which he brandished in tho 
air. It was with infinite concern 1 beheld the Graces bound at the foot 
of tho throne, and obliged to ofliciate, as handmaids, under tho direction 
of those two officers. X now began to inquire by what laws this queen 
governed her subjects, but soon found her administration was tliat of tho 
most arbitrary tyrant ever known. Her laws aro exactly the reverse of those 
of tho Modes and Tersians ; for they are changed every day, and every hoar 
and what makes tho matter still more perplexing, they are in no wiitteu 
code, nor even made public by proclamation; they aro only promulgated 
by whispers, an obscure sign, or turn of the cyo* which those only who 
have the happiness to stand near the queen can catch with any degree of 
precision'; yet tho smallest transgression of tho laws is severely punished 
not indeed by fines or imprisonment, but by a sort of interdict similar to 
that which, in superstitious times, was laid by the Pope on disobedient 
princes, and which operated in such a manner, that no ono would eat, drink 
or associate with the forlorn culprit; and ho was almost ddpriVed of tho 
use of fire and water. This difficulty of discovering the will of thp goddoss 
occasioned so much crowding to be near the throne, such jostling and elbows- 
ing ono another, that 1 was glad to retire, and observe what I could among 
the scattered crowd : and tho first thing X took uutfco of, was varions instiu- 
ments of torture which every whore met my eyes. Torture has, in mos*' 
other govornmenta of Europe, been abolished by the mild spirit of the 
times; but it reigns here in full force and terror. 1 saw officers of this 
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•mel court employed iu boring holoa, with rod-hot wlrea, in the eara, nose 
and rarioua parts of tho body, and thon distending them with the weight of metal 
ehaina, or stones, out into a variety of shapes ; some had invented a contri¬ 
vance for cramping the feet in such a manner, that many are lamed by 
it for their whole lives. Others t saw slender and delicate in their form 
and natnraliy nimble as the young antelope, who wore obliged to carry 
constantly about with them a cumbrous unwieldy machine, of a pyramidal 
form, several ells in circumferonee. But the most common, and one of tho 
Worst instruments of torture, was a small machine, armed with fish-bone and 
ribs of s'"eel, wide at top, but extremely small at bottom. In this detesta¬ 
ble invention, the queen orders the bodies of her female subjects to be in¬ 
closed : it is then, by means of silk cords, drawn closer and closer, at in¬ 
terval*, till the unhappy victim can scarcely breathe; and they have found 
the exact point that can be borne without fainting, which, however, not 
unfrequontly happens. The flesh is often excoriated, and the very ribs bent, 
by this cruel process; yet what astonished me more than all the rest, tlj^eso 
sufferings are borne with a degree of fortitude, which, in a better cause, 
wnild immortalize a hero, or canonize a saint. The Spartan who sufibred 
tho fox to oat into his vitals did not boar pain with greater resolution r 
and as tho Spartan mothors brought thoir children, to bo sconrgod a.t the 
altar of Diana, so do tho mothers here bring their children, and chiefly 
those whoso tender sox, one would suppose, excused them from such ex¬ 
ertions, and early inure them to this cruel discipline; but neither Spartan, 
nor Dorviso, nor Bonze, nor Carthusian monk, ever exercised more unrelent¬ 
ing Rovoritios over their bodies than these young zealots; indeed the first 
losson 1 hov aro taught is a surrender of their own inclinations, and an 
implicit obedience to tho commands of tho goddess ; but they havoj beside 
a more solemn kind of dedication, something similar to tho rite of 
confirmation. When a young woman approaches tho marriageable ago, 
she is lod to tho altar; her hair, which before fell loosely about her shoulders, 
is tied up in a tress ; sweet oils, drawn fiipm roses and spices, are poured 
upon it; she is involved in a cloud of sconted dust, and invested with or¬ 
naments under which she can scarcely move; after this solemn ceremony 
which is generally concluded by a dance round the altar, tho young per¬ 
son is obliged to a stricter conformity than before to the laws and customs 
of the cfourt, and any deviation from them is severely punished. Tho 
courtiers of Alexander, it is said, flattered him by carrying their head* 
on one side, because he had tho misfortune to have a wiy neck; bat all 
..adulation is poor, cpmpax’od to what is practised in this court* sometime* 
the queen will lisp and stammer, and then none of her attendants can 
speak plain; sometimes she chooses to totter as she walks, and then they 
are seized with sudden, lameness; accordingly as she appears half undros- 
ed, or vailed from head to foot, her aubjecta become a procession of nvnt 
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a. ttvop of Bacchanalian nymphs.—I could not help ol^serving, howeverj 
ilyjat those who stood at the greatest distance from the throne were the 
most extravagant in their imitation. I was, by this time, thoroughly dis¬ 
gusted with the character of a sovereign, at once so light and so cruel, so 
fickle and so arbitrary, when one who stood next mo bade me attend to still 
greater contradictions in ber character, and such as might serve to soften 
♦ he indignation T had conceived; he took me to the back of the throne, and 
made me take notion of a number of iudastrioas poor, to whom the queen 
was aecpetly distributing bread. T sav/ the Genius^of Commerce doing her 
homage, and discovered the British cross woven into the insignia of her 
dijgnity. While I was musing on these things, a muimiur arose among the 
crowd, and I was told that a young vntaiy .was approaching; I turned my 
head, and saw a light figure, the folds of whoso garment showed the ele¬ 
gant turn’of the limbs they covered, tripping along with the step of a nymph. 
T soon knew it lobe yourself— I saw you led up to the altar—I saw your beau¬ 
tiful bair tied in artificial trosaos, and its bright gloss trained with coloured 
du^—T oven fancied I behold produced to the droadfnl instrument of torture— 
my emotiouK increased—I cried out, " Ohj spare her! spare my Mora !” with 
So mitch. vehemence, that I awaked .—Monthly Mago&inie. 

Spr^rr fkom tiik Vasty Drep—\ n Irishman who has just returned from 
Traly, where ho had been with his master, was asked in the kitchen:—“ Yes 
then, Pat, what is the lava I hoar the master talking about?’ Only a drop 
of the crater,’ was Pat's witty reply. 

Ax Englishman, looking with disgust at a Scotchman eating a singed sheep 
head was asked what he thought of the dish ? ' DUh, sir,—do you call that a 
dish?’ Dish or no dish,'rejoined the Oalodouian,’there’s a deal o’ fine oonfus- 
ccl feodin' aboot itj let mo toll yon.' 

Woman, —The female of man in the order of natnre; but pometimes the 
male in the ovdor of society. There are old women of both sexes. 

Goni) AUTnoHiTY.—A lady’s ago happening to be questioned, she affirmed she 
w'as but forty, and called upon a gentleman who was in company for liis 
opinion.’ Cousin,’ said she,’ do yon believe I am in the right when I say I am 
hut forty?’ ‘Tam sure, madam,’ replied he,”’’ I ought not to dispute it; for I have 
constantly hoard you say so, for above these ten years.’ 

t)i.n PsviiM Tones. —Biackwoed says of old Psalm tunes:—‘ There is to us 
more of touching pathos, heart-thrilliug expression in some of the old Psalms 
tunes than in a whole batch of modernisms. The strains go home, and 
the foundation of the great deep are broken up—the great deep of unfathom¬ 
able feeling that lies far, far below the surface of the world-hardened heart 
and as the unwonted yet unchecked tear starts in the eye, the softened spi¬ 
rit yields to their inflneneh, and shakes off the lo^ of ^arthly care, lifting 
pnnfie.l andnpivitualUed into a clearer'atmosphere-” 
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Happiness and Duty. —Happineea passes away, leayinj^ hardly 4 single 
trace behind, and can often indeed scarcely be called happiness, seeing nothing 
lasting has been gained by it. Unhappiness also pasSes a'way( and that is A 
great consolation), but leaves deep traces behind; and, if we Itnow how to 
improve them, most wholesome ones, purifying and strengthening, and fr®-, 
quently productive of the highest happiness. Thou in life it is worthy of 
peculiar remark, that when we are not too solicitous as to happiness, or the 
want of it, but devote ourselves to the strict and unsparing fulfilment of duty 
then happiness comes of itself—yea, even arises from a life of troubles and 
anxieties and privations. I have often seen this verified in the case of women 
who worevvery unfortunate in their conjugal relations, but who would rather 

Ml 

have perished than dreamt of forsaking their duty.—HuMflOLDT, 

PuOTOGE APHIC UngRAVING.—M r. Fox Talbot has aohievod a surprising sne- 
coBS in photographic engraving. He has dia^pYered that for wliich lovers of 
the art have sighed from the day of the first sun pictures—a means .of 
traiiBferring the photographic imago direct to the copper or steel plate, ■"fn 
fact, he has made Apollo his own engraver. Pictures of the Alhambra, of the 
Moldan at Prague, of tho Groat Boll at Moscow, of San Georgia at Vallado- 
lid, and many other well-remembered scenes, now lie before us, executed by 
this now process, which considered as first impressions, are truly wonderful. 
We believe that these pictures, beautiftil as they are, can bo produced at a 
trifling cost Here certainly is a ohanco of art for the million: and we may 
soon have engravings with the finish of Marco Antonio, and at the price of 
paper.— Ath'^tccum, 

Great Befoum in Ladies’ Dress. — I have heard on excellent authority that 
the Empress and soma of hor ladies have lately been engaged in making 
all manner of experiments on dress, as regards form and development, and 
colour; and that the result is that they have determined before long to inaugu¬ 
rate a violent reaction to the present style,—that is to say to have dresses short 
enough to display tho foot and ankle, instead of trailing on tho ground; to 
diminish iinmensoly their prodigious development* and in place of colours 
more or lo.ss staid, to have the brightest and gayest hues imaginable,— 

Paris C(»‘i'espo)ident of the Press. , , ^ 


A LOVE-SONG. 


I press’d my beating heart, 

I smooth’e my ruffled hair, 
I stepp’d into the room, 

1 found Lor in da thoro. 

I seized her lily hand, 

I squeezed it o or and 


1 bent my well-turn’d legSj 
I knelt upon the floor. 

I told my tale of woe, 

I whisper’d all my foars, 

Then what d’ye think she did ? 
Why, coolly box'd my ears. Mitch 
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THE CHINESE LOVER. 


Tn Selim’s statolv city <iwelfc 
A lady matolilesa fair; 

Thronghout all China there was non® 
That could with her oomparo. , 
'Twas more than beauty,more than wit, 
That fired her spoaVing eye; 

With one sweet glance she stole the 
heart 

Of Hoang Si. 

Her cheek outvied the mountain snows; 
• Her brows by nature were 
Mere thin, more beautifully|jjrm’d 
Than others pluck’d with care, 
’'^was on her eheek, and on her brow, 
And in her deep-sot eye, 

Lovebado liis arrows lurk to wound 
Poor Hoang Si. 

Why, sweetly tottering, moved the maid 
In garden and in grove? 

Too little were her beauteous feet 
To bear the queen of love! 

Why strove she not by loot or word, . 

But stood witb downcast eye ? 

Love gave her silence voice to speak 
To Hoang Si. 


When Hansi moved, all other grace 
Eclipsed was and gone; 

As taper lights when Pheehus shines, 
As night at break of mbrn. 

Like little diamonds dropp’d in snow 
Were her bright eyes, but, ah ! 

Relentless parents hade thorn beam 
On Song-lin-Shah. 

Oh, why did fortune make her rich ? 
Or why was I so poor ? 

I met the lustre of her eye, 

And thought the bliss secure • 

Till richer proffers favour woo’d, 
Successful woo’d, for, ah! 

Too cruel fate ! herself she gave 
To Song-lin-Shah. 

Par from my breast my reason fled, 
And loft me quite forlorn; 

I wander’d to the deserts drear 
With all my garments torn : 

I taught the caverns to complain, 

T made their echoes cry, 

Reverborative to my moans— 

Poor Hoang Si, 


1 have been In tbo Indian lands, 

And on i^e Persian son, 

Hat never, never could regain 
My heart’s sweet liberty. 

Oft have I play’d the pipe of peace, 

And borne the sword, yet, ah! 

Could ne’er forget the beauteous wife 
Of Song-lin-Shah. 

• 

AN» LATE. How carofully you coax a Seedling plant, or rear a cutting, 
lind yet how ruthlessly you cut dowu the same rank old geranium in November 
or fling it on the dunghill to rot among the rubbish! 

So with us all—^the peasant's fondled first bom finiuhes by being a kicked on 
union pauper ; the rooted cutting you are so tenderly transplanting will grow 
to be a rank thing to be flung away at potting timet 
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MODERN LEARNING EXEMPLIFIED. 

This witty jcu d’esjprit was written by the late colobratod Greek Bchola:^ 
Professor Person, to ridicule the system of education which was pursued at 
Oxford, prior to the reformation since effected at that university. 

METAPHYSICS. 

Professor. What is a salt-box ? 

Student. It is a box mado to contain salt. 

P. Ilow is it divided ? 

8. Into a salt-box, and a box of salt. 

P, Vcry well. Show the distinotiou. 

8. A salt-box may be whore is no salt, but salt is absoutcly necessary to 
the existolco of a box of salt. 

P. Are not salt-boxes otherwise divided ? 

8. Yea, by a partition. 

P. What is tho use of this division? 

S. To separate the coarse salt from tho fine. 

P. How! think a little . 

8. To separate tho line salt from tho coarse. 

P, To be sure : to separate the hno from the coarse. 

But arc not salt-boxes otherwise distinguished? 

8. Yes ; into possible and positive. 

P. Define these several serts of salt-boxes. 

8. A. possible salt-box is a salt-box yet unsold in the joiner’s hands. 

P. Why 80 ? 

8. Because it hath not yet become a salt-box, havinj; never had any salt 
in it, and it may x^ossibly be applied to some other use. 

P. Very true; for a salt-box which never had, hath not now, and perhaps 
never may have, any salt in it, can only bo termed a possible salt-box. What 
is a probable salt-box? 

8. It is a salt-box in the hand of one going to a shop to buy salt, and 
who hath sixpence in his pocicet to pay the shopkeeper. And a positive salt-box 

is one which hath actually aud bona fide got salt in it. 

• * 

P. Very good: What other divisions of salt-boxes do you recollect? 

S. Th’ey are divided into substantive and pendent. A substantive salt-box 
is that which stands by itself on the table or dresser, an i tuo pendent is that 
which hangs by a nail’ against tho wall. ^ 

P. What is the idea of a saU-bux ? 

3. It is the idea of a sajt-box abstracted from the idea of a box, or of salt, 

% 

or of a salt-box, or of a box of salt. 
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P. Very right: by this means you acquire a most perfect knowledge of 
salt-bos; but tell mo, is the idea of a salt-box a salt idea ? 

S. Not unless the ideal box hath the idea of salt contained in it. 

P. True: and therefore an abstract idea cannot be either salt fresh, 
round or square, long or short j and this shows the difference between a salt 
idea and an idea pf salt. Is an aptitude to hold salt an essential or an 
accidental property of a salt-box ? 

8. It is essential: but if there should be a crack in the bottom of the box, 
the aptitude to spill salt would be termed an accidental property lo that 
salt-box. 

P. Very well, very well indeed: what is the salt called with respect to 
the box ? 

8. It is called its contents. 

. P, And why so ? 

8. Because the cook is content, qmaj. hoc, to find plenty of salt in the box. 

P. You arc very right. Let us now proceed to— 

How many modes aro there in a salt-box ? 

8. Throe : bottom, top, and sides. 

P, How many modes are there in salt boxes ? 

8. Pour; the formal, the substantial, the accidental, and the topsy-turvy, 

P. Define those several modes. 

a. The formal respects the figure or shape of the box, such as round, square, 
oblong; &c. &c. The sabstaniial. respects the work of tlio joiner j and 
the accidental depends upon the string by which the box is hung against the 

wall. 

P. Very well : what are the consequences of the accidental mode.? 

S. If the string should break, tho box would fall, the salt bo spilt, the 
salt-box be broken, and the cook iu a passion; and this is the accidental 
mode, with its consequences. 

P. IIow do you distinguish between the top and bottom of salt-box? 

S. The top of a box is that part which is uppermost, and the bottom tliat 
which is lowest in all iiositions, 

P. You should rather say, the uppermost part is the top, and the lowest 
part the bottom. How is it then if tho bottom should be the uppermost. 

8. The top would then be lowermost, so that the bottom would 
become the top, and tho lop would become Ahe bottom; and this is 
called tho topsj/.iMn'i/ which is uoariy allied to the acddcfdal, and fro- 
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p. Very good: Bat are not saJt-bozefl sometimes single,and sotoatimes 
doable; 

B. Yes. 

P. Well then, mention the severe oombinations of salt-boxes, with respect 
to their having salt or not. 

8. They are divided into single salt-boxes,' having salt; single salt-boxes, 
having no saJt; double salt-boxes, having no salt; donble salt-boxes, having 
s lit; and single doable salt-boxes, having salt and no salt. 

P. Hold ! hold! you aro going too far. 

Governor 0 / the Institution. We can’t allow farther time for logic; proceed, 
if yoa please, to 


KATUEAIi rniLOSOrHT. 

P. Pray, sir, what is a salt-box? 

S. It is a combination of matter, fitted, framed, and joined by the hands 
of a workman in the form of a box, and adapted to the purpose of receiving, 
containing, and retaining salt. 

P. Very gool, what are the meohanical powers concerned in the con¬ 
struction of a salt-box ? 

S. The 0 X 0 , the saw, the piano, and the hammer. 

P. Tfow arc those powers applied to the purpose intended. 

8. The axe to fell the tree, the saw to split the timber. 

P. Consider ; it is the property of the mall and wedge to split. 

8. The saw to slit the timber, the plane to smooth and thin the 
boards. 

P. How? Take time, iako timo. 

jS. To thin and smooth the boards. 

P. To be sure; the boards are first thinned and then smoothed. Go on • 

8. The plane to thin and smooth, and the hammer to drive the nails. 

P. Or rath or taoks.—Have not some philosophers considered glue as one 
o^tho mechanical powers P 

S. Yes ; and it is still so considered ; bat it is called an inverse mechanical 
power; because, wheVa it is the property of the direct meohanioal powers to 
genoraco motion; glue, on the contrary, prevents motion by keeping the 

parts to which it is applied fixed to each other. 

* 

P. Very true : what is the meohanical law of the saw ? 

8. The power is to resistance as the number of teeth and force impressed 
multipliod by the number of strokes in a given time. 
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P. Is the saw only osed in slitting timber into boards ? 

kS’ Yei it ifl also employed in cutting timber into lengths. 

V. No IcyKjtJif. A thing oannot bo said to have been cut into lengths. 

iV Into shoi'tiiesses. 

r. Very right; what are the mechanical laws of the hammer ? 

(ic^ernur. We have just reoeived intelligence that dinner is nearly ready 
and as the medical class is yet to be examined, let the medical gentlemen 
therefore come forward. 

ANA TOUT. 

P. What is a salt-box ? 

8. 'It is a body composed of wood, glue, nails, and hinges. 

P. How ia this body divided? 

h. Into external and internal. 

P. Very good ; external and internal; very proper : and what are the ex¬ 
ternal parts of a salt-box ? 

8. One fundamental, four lateriils, and one snpoi-lateral. 

P. And how do yon find thj internal parts of a salt .box ? 

S. Divided by a vertical membrane or partition into two large cavities or 
Sinuses. 

P. Are these oavlfcies always equal ? 

S. They used to be so formerly, but modern joiners have found it beat to 
have them unequal, for the more convenient accommodation of the viscera, or 
contents { the larger cavity for the re( eption of the coarser viscera, and the 
smaller for the fine. 

P. Very true, sir ; thus have modern joiners, by their improvements, excelled 
the first makers of salt-boxes. Tell 'me now, what peculiarity do you observe 
in the superlateral member of the salt-box ? 

S. Whereas all the other members are fixed and stationary with respect to ^ 
each oth^r, the superlateral is moveable on a pair of hinges. 

P. To what purpose is it so constructed ? 

S. For the admission, retention, and emission of the saline particles. 

Oomraor. This is snffioient. Let us proceed to 

V 

SUilGEXT, AND THE TUACnCE OE EHTSIC, 

P. Mention a few of the disorders to which a saltbojif. is liable. 

S. A craeked and leaky fundamental; gaping of the joint in the lateral 
l^ation of the hinges ;aud an accession and concretion of filth and fonluess, 
external and internal.. 
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r. Very well. How would you treat these disorders ? Begia with the 
first. 

<S. I would calk the leaky fuudaxnental with pledgets of tow, which I would 
securo ia the fissure by a strip of linen or paper pasted over. For the start* 
ing lateinil points, I would administer powerful astringents, such ad the 
gluten cornuosa, and would bind the parts together by triple bandages, until 
the joints should knit* 

P. Would you not assist with ohalybeates ? 

8. I would attack the disease with prepared iron, in doses proportioned to 
the strength of the parts. 

P. How would you manage the laxation of the hinges? 

6. 1 would first examine whether it was occasioned by the starting of the 

points which annex the processes to the superlateral or its antagoai.st; or 
by a loss of tlie/aZcrum ; or by an absolute fracture of the sutures. In the first 
case, 1 would secure the process by a*screw; iii-the second, 1 would bring 
the sutures together, and introduce the fulcrum, and iu the last, 1 would 
entirely remove the * fractured hinge, and supply its place, pro tempore, 
with one of leather. 

P Very wsU, sir ; very well. Now for your treatment in case of accumula¬ 
ted fouluessses, external and internal. But first tell mo how this foulnoss is 
contracted. 

S. Externally, by the greasy hands of the cook; and internally, by the 
solutions and adhesion of the saline particles. 

P. Very true; and now for the cure. 

S. I would first evacuate the abominable vessel, through the prima vice. 
1 would then exhibit detergents and diluents ; suoh as the aaponaceens pre¬ 
paration, with plenty of aqua fontana. 

P. Would not aqua ccelestis answer better ? « 

8. Yea ; plenty of aqua ccelostie with the marina sand. I would also apply 
the friction brush, with a brisk and strong hand, until the excrementitious- 
concrete should bo totally dissolved and romovod. 

P. Very proper. What next ? 

S. I would use the cold bath by means of a common pump. I would then 
apply lintal absorbents ; and, finally, exsiccate the body by exposition, either 

in the sun, or before the culinary or kitchen fire. 

• 

P. Tn what situation would ypu leave the snperlaleral valve during ^the 
exsiccating operation ? , - . 

8. I would leave it opgn to the extent, in order that thp rarified hutnidilies 
might escape from the abdominal cavities or sinUses. 
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CHEHtBTAY. ' 

p. You have mentioned the eaponacoouB preparation: how ie that procured ? 

S, By the action of a vegetable alkaline salt upon a pinguidinous or 
unctuouB substance. 

P. What is salt ? 

8. It is a Bubstanoe sni generis, pungent to the tastcj of an antiseptic 
quality; and is produced by crystallization, or the evaporation of the fluid 
which it is suspended. 

P. How many kinds of salt occur in a salt-box ? 

8. Two : coarse and fine. 

P. You. have said that the saponaceous preparation is procured by the action 
of an alkaBno salt upon a pinguidinous or unctuous substance. Describe the '' 
process. 

S, It a great quantity of strong lye be procured by passing water through 
the wood-ashes, and if a very large body of a pinguidinous 1 nbit ihould be 
immersed in his lye, and exposed to a considerable heat, the action of tbc 
lye, or rather of the salts with which it abounds, upon the pinguidinous body^ 
would cause the mixture to coagulate into soap. 

.Hotice was given at this instant that dinner was on the table; the ex¬ 
amination was concluded, and the parties separated ; the examii ers rejoic¬ 
ing in the anticipation of a feast, and the examined happy in finding the 
fiery trial over,:—Flowers of Literature. 

WANTED TO KNOW. 

If family jars are not the most treasured token of remembrance ? 

If keeping up a ball until daylight does not show a party spirit ? 

If the silence of tfie heart was ever broken ? 

If a hollow heart might be filled up with anything P 
If a passing event is not an express train P 
How to split a difference P 
How to make a syrup to preserve peace P 

How the person felt next morning after sleeping on a bed of rosesp 
Which is the best, a meerschaum or clay, for smoking a joke? 

Family Herald. 

"My son," said a fond parent to his offspring, after having surveyed the 
wonders of the Crystal Palace; “my son, if you can tell me w'hich of all these 
marvellous works of man pleased you most, I will give you a half crown.”— 
‘The veal and ham pies,” responded young hopeful ; “give mo the money.” 
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Taken in Woud-(-A French eavan, of excellent heart, but some what 
oocontric, lately disohargoJ a sorvant. Another presented himself, and when 
matters wore nearly settled, the gentleman said ;—Listen, my good fellow j I 
am not unfair, hut I hate to waste words. Tou must understand me at 
hint. For example, when I say “ Give me my razors, to shave me,” you must 
bring mo at the same time warm water, soap, a napkin; in fact, all the 
accossoriea of toilet. And so with everything.” For some time all wont cn to 
a marvel, and our friend congratulated himself, on having so excellent a ser¬ 
vant. One day ho fe't iudispomd, and told his man to go for the doctor, who 
lived a fow steps off. One hour, two hours passed away. No physician, no 
servant. Finally, at the cud of throe hours, back came the servant, “ Well 
sir!” said his mastpr, “ what made you so long a time gone for the doctor, who 
lives close at handP” " Mafoi," ho replied," monsieur remembers that when 
he gives mo an order 1 must think of all that ho will bo likely to need. Thus 
I started for the doctor ; then the surgeon, in oaso there should bo any oj>er- 
ation to perform ; tho nurse, in case she should be needed to pass the night ; 
the notary incase monsieur should wish to make his will; and tho nutfor- 
taker and tho gravedigger, in case he should die .”—The Lamp. 

Man with a Petbikied Wife,—A few days since a gentleman residing in Bising 
Sun Indiana, who had married a second ti/no, wished to remove the body of his 
wifo to a new cemetery. Preparations were made to that effect, and labourers 
opened the grave in the usual manner; but when they reached the coffin 
they could not lift it, so great was tho weight. After obtaining considoruhle 
assistance, however, the men succeeded in raising tho coffin from tho tomb- 
They thou could not resist tho temptation of ijcoping into the coffin, and 
learning the reason for its uunsual weight, and found, instead of the remains 
of a corpse, a stone figure the exact counterpart of the woman who had died- 
Th is strange story soon spread, and hundreds and Ihousunds of persons 
wore present to sec the strange spectacle. The husband took the body of 
his departed spouse home, and has it there now, where it is visited by hun¬ 
dreds of tho curious and goientific. The b%dy seems to have been petrilied 
and to have become a perfect stone woman. Tho probability is that tho body has 
become adipocoro, and will, before long, molt or crumble .—Uvnciaruxti Inquirer. 

A BTonr is going round of a country parson, invited to a bishop’s 
house getting toa at five o’clock, and at seven o’clock of a winter evening 
having a*bod-room candlestick put into his hands. Ho went to bed, slept, and 
was aroused by a boll; tho family were at dinner! The tea was a fashionable 
preliminary—the Candlestick was a hint to dross. Tho story is altered and 
rather spoiled in tho tolling. It occurred in real life. The host was one of our 
dukes the rustic guest a country neighbour ; and tho scene a countryhouse. 
Some additions perhaps .apocryphal aro made as to his ruehing down, cn 
dishabille, crying " Fire fife,” and saving a duohoBS (quietly going in to dinner) 
by rushing with her out on tho lawn.—Jourwal, 
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EOSALBA, A SICILIAN TALE. « 

FROM THE FRENCH OF CHEV. HE FEOllIVIN. - 

Sl.vcE that it has beootne tho custom in our France to philosophize, and 
for every one to meddle with reasoning, and to disbelieve all that cannot* 
be proved to be true, magic and many other things have fallen greatly in 
estimation. Charms, philteres, and enchantments, so celebrated of old, and 
so dreaded by our ancestors, have nearly lost all their credit. The gipsies 
what tell fortunes, and th^ dealers in spells, are rediculedj no one visits now 
the old women who predict from the cauls; and even those more skilful prac¬ 
titioners, who read the future in tho white of an egg or tlie grounds of coffee 
are contemptuously laughed at. Others may laugh: for my part, I do not 
Without bringing forward here a crowd of histories, whic-h arc attested by 
a thousand witnesses, I every day see events happen which prove to me tho 
truth of magic. For example, when two loves, whom absence, porsoention 
and obstacles of all kinds have served but to render more dear to each othcri 
have at length, by their continued constancy, succeeded in tying the hymeneal 
knot and then, all at onCe, mntnally disgusted, they become unfaithful at the 
very moment when fidelity is a duty,—will any one say that there is nothing 
of magve in Viba case"? When abToben-bearied. widow roady \,o die of grief 
on the tomb of her husband, and who makes her friends fear that her despair 
will at last wholly daprive her of her eenaes, is in a moment reetoi-ed to reason 
by the eight of a handsome young man, and that, drying up the team in which 
she was drowned, she puts into the hands of her consoler, her fortune, of 
which ho takes good care, and her happiness, about which he cares nothing,— 
is it not evident that this must be the effect of some magical potion ? There 
can bo no doubt of it; and a hundred similar instances may bo cited m 
suppoitof my assertion. Besides, Spain, Italy, and Sicily, still have a tri¬ 
bunal, whose business it is severely to punish magicians; an additional 
proof that their art is not so chimerical as some would induce us to believe* 
Ajudgmont, too, may be formed upon this head, from the following very 
true anecdote, which I had from^those who were eye-witnesses of the fact. 

liosalba was bora at Palermo, of an illuBtrious and powerful family. Fortune 
did much for her and nature did still mor^ from her infancy, her growing 
beaut;^ her grace, her sweetness, her sense,, made her the idol of a father, of 
whom ehe was the only child. The most careful odnoation, the moat able 
masters, unfolded the talents which Heaven had bestowed upon Eosalba. At the 
age of fourteen she already eclipsed all the Sicilian beauties; she understood 
and spoke tho language of Racine, that'of Pope, that of Cervanates, and even 
somewhat of that of Gessner; she made verses which she showed only to her 
father, but which would have delighted others than her father; she sung the 
airs of Leo, with a voice more aflecting than that of the famous Fau6tina;and. 
when she accompanied herself on the harp, the cardinals and pi'claie who had 
the best taste in music unanimously agreed that Rosalba could not be 
BurpasEcd by the afigels of heaven. 
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To ao many charms, and so many acoomplishments, Roealba joined a 

fortune of a hundred thousand ducats a year. It may easily be l>elieved 

that she was sought after by the first nobles of Sicily. The old Count de Soanzanp 

„ ■ 
her father, wise enough to know that a splendid marriage is not always 

a happy one, took especial care not to look merely to the titles and riches 

of those who aspired to the hand of- his danghtey. Ho would not favour 

any one of them in particular; but crnfining himself to admitting them to 

the concerts and balls which ho frequently gave, this good parent allowed 

Hosalba to remain absolute mistress of her choice. 

R jsalba was long undecided. She was naturally tender, lively, impassioned, 
like a Sicilian; but she was only sixteen, and her heart, which already began 
to speak, had not yet declared' itself for any ono- Her eyes however, bad 
singled out the young Duke of Castellamare. A tall and graceful stature, 
hindsomo figure, wit, valor, a great namo, and the age of nineteen, gave the 
duke the advantagi over rivals wiser than himself. Deprived of his parents 
when he was in the cradle the liberty which be had prematurely onioyed 
sevNe aa an apeiVoyy tor the devmttowB of VmpetuoAia vonth. 'Bemdo 
those deviations wore not ^nown, and the roiint de Scanzano, who at first had 
diBliked to hoc him seeking the haad of Rosa-lba, no sooner heard that he was 
preferred, than he himself preferred him. He first spoke to t|^e duke ; he bes¬ 
towed on him a warm ponogyric ? and on this occasion, as he had long been 
accustomed to do, he gave his daughter such advice as ho perceived w^ould be 
most pleasing for her to follow- 

The marriage was soon concluded’ TheCcjuntde Scanzano celebrate lit by 
magnifioe.nt entertainments. The young duchess was introduced at tho court 
of the viceroy, of which she became tho fairest ornament. Nothing was talk¬ 
ed of but her charms; and the duke was universally envied. The blissful 
Rosalba gave herself up to the pleasures of every kind, w-hieh employed and 
varied all her moments Young, beautiful, rich, adored, she saw before her a 
long career of felicity. Her husband lived but to loVe her; and her old father 
transported with joy, louldly returned thanks to Heaven, embraced his son-in- 
law, gazod on his daughter, and congratulated himself on tho certainty of his 
quitting existence b'*foro any event could occur to disturb the happiness 
which he felt. 

Six months after the marriage that happiness no longer existed. The 
duke, led astray by his dangerous friouds, the oorrnpters of his youth, once 
more gave himself up to those lamentable pleasures whioh he had quitted, 
but not renounced. He abandoned his wife, for the sake of worthless rivals. 
At first he carefully concealed the outrages which he offered to love; but 
soon, throwing off all restraint, he lavished his treasures on the vile objects 
of his trausient fiamos; he himself made public his excesses, and seemed to be 
vaiu of the trouble w’.;ich he took to procure his own degradation. 
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Tho unfortttnato Ensalba had no neod of information from those officious 
persons who tako a pleasure in lacerating tho hearts of deserted wives. She 
loved tho duko and perceived the change as soon as he himself did. Bopress. 
ing her tears iix,8ilenco, and hiding her grief from every eye, she was par¬ 
ticularly solicitous to conceal it from her father, and to spare tho tender old 
man a sorrow which would have sunk him to the tomb. Feigning before him 

n 

that she was happy, and smiling when the tears were stifling her sho framed 
excuses for tho frequent absences of the duke, whenever tho count complained 
of tliem^; assigned motives for them ; and invented pretexts to account for her 
own profound solitn do, and for tho state of hor health, which was every day 
do'etining. This good father did not beliovo her, but ho pretended to bolievo . 
ho hid frpm her his alarms, his disquietude ; .and both of them, fearing to 
disclose what passed in their minds, were induced, by Ihe delicacy of their 
fbelinga, to deceive each other. 

Eosalba had but one friend, to whom sho confided hor socretg. This friend, 
who was named Laura, was hor most faithful domestic. T?ottor informed than 
her mistress of tho libertinism of tho young duko, and despairing ever to soe 
him return to his wifo, Laura had often endeavoured to extinguish, or at least 
to weaken, the fondness of the duchess. Sho had exhorted her to live at last 
for herself, for her father, for friendship. Bosalba could not follow this 
advice. Tho want which she felt of loving, tho delicious pleasure of being 
able to reconcile her duty and hc^ inclination, tho involuntary gratitude which 
an innocent young female feels toward the man who first taught hor to lovo 
—all conspired to inflamei the heart of Bosalba, all rendered dear to a her a guil¬ 
ty husband. Sho attributed to herself tho cause of her misfortune ; she re¬ 
proached herself with having believed that always to love would be sufficient 
to make her alwavi sure of being loved ; and likewise with having, since her 
marriage, neglected those talents of which, sho was little vain, but which se¬ 
duce, captivate, and often detain more strongly than constancy the lover 
whose pride they gratify. Bosalba now dressed more elegantly ; she found th o 
secret of appearing more lovely ; she relumed to hor harp and her songs, and 
dxrew tears from tho eyes of her father, by singing the beautiful verses of 
Tasso, in which Binaldo is recalled by Armida. Hor effort a were fruitless 
hor sweotness of temper, her patience, her tender attentions-, had no effect 
upon her husband* Yielding himself up to the moat shameful profligacy 
passing the days and ni ghts far from his home, far from the duchess, scarcely 
did he see her for a few moments, scarcely did ho hoar from others, to what 
a height of perfection she had brought those enchanting talents wjbich she 
ciiltivated for him alone. 

At length, driven to despair, Bosalba prayed for death, and L'anta began to 
fear that grief would indeed put an end to her existence. “ My dear mistress,” 
said she t u her one day, ” sipce it is not in your power to cure yourself of a 
fatal passion, which is sinking you to the grave; since, to bring back an 
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ingrate, you have exhaufitod tho strongest and the tenderest means that 
love and virtue can employ, other means must be used, rather than you shall 
be suffered to perish, I know,.an old Jewess, who has lived at Palefrmo for 
those two years, who is celebrated for her magical skill, and particularly for 
the love potions which she makes. Our pretended freethinkers, make i^ame 
of the wonders which she performs, and refuse to put any faith in, th,e*h 
but for my part, thank Heaven ! I believe every thing, and 1 cannot doubt 
what 1 have seen with my own eyes. You remerab^ji' the young bl^aboth who 
came last winter to show you some gauzes, and in whom you seemed to take 
an interest. She was no less prudent than handsome. She resided with my 
sister, who has a thousand times told me that she was an example to all the 
neighbourhood. A young nobleman saw her at church, and had tho boldness 
to talk to her of love. Elizabeth would not listen to him; she sent back Ins 
letters unopened, and .avoided coming in his way. The rejected lover hastened 
|o beg ilie assistance of the old Jewess, informed her of his attachment, and 
made her a large present. The sorceress gave him a small green t»{mr, 
which she told him to light whenever ho was dosirona of seeing the object oC 
his affections. Whether he lighted the candle that very evening I cannot say, 
but I know that since that time Elizabeth goes every night alone to her lover 
and does not leave him till break of day. My sistor, having ascei'tainud th s 
fact, was boginning to reproach her, but the poor Elizabeth disarmed her, by- 
telling her that as soon as she is asleep, she gets up, d esses herself by s fine 
supernatural power, quits the house without wishing to do so, and, in spite of 
ho.rself, seeks tho young nobJonian, for whom she has not the least affection. 

* There,’ says she, ‘ is a greea taper which burns without being consumed, and 
which goes out, with a noise as soon as tho day appears. Then 1 recover my 
reason, I seem to awake from a terrible dream, and 1 return to my home bathed 
in tears. 

“ By this story, my dear mistress, wliioh is but too true, you may form an 
idea how poweuful are tl.e onchantmeuts of this Jcwe.'ss. Why not consult lier ? 
If you do not wish to bo kno-wn, dress in clothes. If you are afiaid of 
going to her, I will undertake to bring hor here.” 

“The duchess heard Laura with a melancholy smile. She rejected her offer, 
unwilling to apply to a remedy which her understanding and her reason re¬ 
presented to Hicr as being completely ridiculous. But understanding and reason 
have no great iuflueuce when wo love, and nothing appears foolish Which seems 
likely to assist in rendering us attractive. Bosalba meditated upon tho Jew'os « 
Her imagination, naturally ardent, was still more inflamed by love. Credulous, 
because she was tender, she paid to the customs of her country that tribute of 
superstition which every Sioiliau owes to them; she was now utterly hapaless ; 
and Laura every day related toiler some new miracle which had been performed 
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hy thn sorcorosfi. Bosalba at length made up her mind, and, gave permission 
to liaura to go in soarob of the Jewoss. 

Tho old woman did not come till night. She vhis privately introduced into a 
secret apartment, which was scantily lighted. Tho duchess immediately en¬ 
tered, accompanied only by Laura. She was ready to recoil with terror at the 
sight'of a short figure, bending on a black-thom stick, and dressed in a red 
gown, which was confined by a j'cUow girdle. On the head of the sorceress, 
which kept perpetually shaking, an old hood, drawn forward, scarcely con¬ 
cealed a few gray hairs. A pointed bone, covered with ' dry skin, which for- 
merly was her nose, nearly joined a similar bouo which still served as a chin. 
Her teen though bloodshot eyes were surmounted by eyebrows of straggling 
white hairs, and two wrinkled cavities marked tho spots which wore once her 
checks. 

The duchess, having a little recovered from her friglit, desired tho old sor- 
oeretjs to be seated, and, wishing to disguise nothing from her, " I adore rriV 
husband,” said she, and at these words tears dropped from her eyes ; 
“ have been beloved by him ; yes, I am sure ho loved mo ! Now lio quits me 
for vile objects who are unworthy of him. If you can bring him back j if you 
can restore him to me, such as he was in tho days of my bliss, my purse, my 
jewels, all that I possess, shall be yours.” 

Tho sorceress bent her head, knitted her white eyebrows, and rubbed her 
forehead with her withered hand. After a moment’s silence, “ Madam,” said 
she, in a hoarse voice, “ I have philtres, of which tho elTect is infallible in 
bringing back wandering lovers ; but I know of none strong enough for hus¬ 
bands. I was, however, applied to last winter, by a young princess, who was 
in the same situation with yourself. Her husband was enamoured of a Roman 
singer, who was ordinary enough in person, and declining in years, I tried 
two magical potions in vain. Astonished at my bad sue cess, I began to sus¬ 
pect that the singer herself dealt in magic, and that she counteracted my 
charms by others, which destroyed their effect. Piqued, then, by tbo spirit 
of rivalship, which is the inspirer of talent, I contrived to procure admission 
into the house of the singer, I ascended to the garret • it was secured by 
three locks ; you may judge that I had no need of keys to open them. When 
I enteVed tho garret, I soon perceived what it was that rendered my philtre® 
of no avail. I saw a handsome cook, chained by the nock, the wingu, and tho 
logs. The cook had on both his eyes leather shades, which entirely prevent 

him from seeing. I laughed with contempt, I seized the cock, and con- 
ijentod myself with taking off the shades. Quito satisfied that all my wishes 
will be fulfilled, I thon returned homo. In fact, the moment that the cock 
ceased to bo blind, the husband of the young princess ceased to be so with res¬ 
pect to the singer. He saw her as she really was, ugly, old, wicked, and 
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perfidious ; and seeing also that his wife was young, faithful, and charming 
became more enamoured of her than ever. The euro which we now have to 
perform is far more difficult. You cannot point out .any particular woman who 
has your husband’s affections. Several share it, and my enchantments, thus 
divided, would assuredly lose their strength. Let us however not despair,— 

I am tho mistress of a terrible secret; and if I could obtain the locks, cut by 
yourself, from tho head of a criminal who died on tho gibbot, I should be sure 
of making you loved, for your whole life, by hint whom you adore.” The 
duchess shuddered at those words, and dismissed the sorceress ; bub she had 
no sooner quitted tho room than Laura hastened to recall her. Driven to des¬ 
peration, Kosalba, after having exhausted her offers and entreaties, to 
her to find other means, and conquered at last by the pertinacity of the Jewess, 
ivho persisted in repeating that this means alone was cei’tain, Bosalba ended 
by inquiring how those terrible locks were to bo procured. 

“ Listen to mo,” said tho sorceress. “ Ilalf a league from Palermo, on |jhQ 
road to Corliono, is a small chapel, surrounded by a deep ditch. A wooden 
bridge loads to this ohapol, and round tho chapel runs a ledge of stone^ 
about .six inches wide. Above thi.s lodge arc suspended from tho wmlls the 
bodies of tho criminals who arc executed at Palermo. They continue there, as 
a warning to others, till they fall into the ditch, which serves as a •sepulchre 
for their remains. If you have courage enough, or rather love enough, to go 
to this chapel alone, and to cat off with your left hand the locks of tho first corpse 
that you meet with, 1 will answer for the rest. But no one must accompany 
you. It is necessary that you should go aluno, and that it should bo at the 
hour of midnight.” 

Rosalba rofloeted for a few moments ; then, seizing and strongly pressing 
tho hand of the old Jewess, she replied,” I will go.” 

Tho clock struck eleven. Rosalba determined to make tho attempt im¬ 
mediately. bho called for her veil, and Laura, trembling, gave it to her. She 
furnished herself with a dark lantern, a pair of scissors, and a dagger ; order¬ 
ed the sorceress to wait for her ; forbade Laura to follow her 5 and quitted 
the palace by tho garden gate. She then hastened out of tho city, took 
the road of Corlionc, and was soon in the country, entirely by herself, amidst 
the darkness of the night, walking forward with a rapid and firm step, her 
mind solely occupied with the idea of her husband. 

She arrived ; she saw the chapel—a trembling came over her ; but, without 
stopping, she sought with her lantern tho entrance to tho wooden bridge. 
She CTOseed it, and pressed forward ; and, when she came to the ledge of 
stone, sho paused to examine it by the feeble light of her lantern. The ledge 
was barely half a foot in width, and was cut sloping twards the ditch. The 
duchess turned the light to it, and looked down tho precipice : she could dis¬ 
tinguish whitened bones about forty yards below her, 
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A’inost roady to faint, Aosalbn rallied her spirits, made an effort, and placed 
onr foot on the narrow ledge. At the second step she tottered. Her first im¬ 
pulse naturally was to stretch out her hand, to support herself by the wall, 
llor hand met the leg of one of the suspended corpses. She seized and held it 
fast, passed her lantern from her left liand to that which held the leg, took 
out her scissors, and stretching out her insecurely fixed feet, to raise herself on 
tiptoe, she ondeavonred to roach the heaid of the corpse, that she might obtain 
othe locks which she wanted. 

While she was in the midst of this horrible occupation, a chariot with six 
horses passed along the high road. In this chariot was a young man who was 
conducting two opera-singers to his country house. By the twinkling of the 
pale light, he distinguished from tlie ^pad a female, who seemed to be try*, 
iog to take down the body of ono of the wretched criminals. Struck with 
horroi and affright, the young man took the female for a sorceress, who waS 
preparing to perform some magical operation. He stopped the horses, rushed 
from his carriage, hurried forward, and, superstitious even though debauched, 
he exclaimed, with a thundering voice, “ Infamous wretch ! leave the dead in 
peace, or fear the living. Tremble, lest I instantly drag you from your horrible 
prey, and deliver you into the bands of the Inquisition.'’ 

What were the feelings of the duchess on hearing these words. It was the 
voice of her husband ! In her surprise aud terror she dropped the lantern, 
which rolled down, went out, and loft the unhappy Bosalba in utter darkness 
suspemded to tlie corpse, trembling, scarcely breathing, and aware that her 
strength was rapidly deserting her. 

The duke redoubled his throats. Ha was already crossing the hiidgo. 
Compelled at longtli to speak, the nearly dying Eosalba said to him, « Stop, 
atop '• God and my heart bear me witness that I mediate no crime. Do not 
revile an unfortunate being, who dcpcrve.s only pity ; but, above all, do not 

oomo near mp, unless you wish me instantly to throw' myself into this gulf, 

(> 

At these words, at that voice, tlie duke knew his wife. He screamed, hur- 
vied towards her, uttering her name and imploring her to wait for him, aud 
to take courage ; he even lavished expressions of tenderness, which were 
forced from him by the danger of Rosalba, At'length he reached her, seized her 
in his anu.s, carried her senseless to the chariot, from which he t.amSd out 
those who occupied it; and flying back to the city, frozen with surprise and 
horror, he reached his palace before the duchess recovered from the swoon into 
which she had fallen. 

« 

Laura, when she saw her mistress lifeless in the arms of the duke, filled 
the air with cries of grief She assisted, and restored her to life; while the 
duke, almost beside himself, could not believe what he had seen, strove in 
vain to comprehend it, and requested an explanation. The Jewess, then, 
w-ith an awful gi'avity, addressed him in these w'ords: 
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" Insensible and fcruel man ! fall on your knees before your wire, and adore 
that model of alfeotionato and constant hearts. Never did lover, never did 
husband, receive a warmer, greater, stronger proof of love, than that which 
you have now received. Learn, ingrate ! learn what your Bosalba has done 
for you'} blush for having reduced her to it ; and employ your whole fu* 
ture life in paying the debt which you have thus contracted in a single 
moment. 

The Jewess then recounted her conversation with tflib duchess, and th® 
terrible proof which she had required from her. The duke did not wait till 
the old woman had finished her story ; he threw himself at the feet of the 
duchess, and shed tears of admiration, tenderness, and repentance; he vowod 
lo atone, by an eternal constancy, for that misoondnet which he now abhorred, 
he entreated her pardon, and confessed that he was not worthy of it. The 
tender Eosalba raised him up with a melancholy smile, pressed him to her 
bosom, bathed his face with tears of rapture ; and both at once pouring out 
their grateful ■ acknowledgments, they mutually thanked each other for jtho 
happiness which they were heuceforbh to enjoy. 

From this moment the young Castellamere, abandoning the false friends 
who had not been able entirely to corrupt him, happy in a felicity which ho 
had not yet known,—that which is given by virtue, pure love, and a heart at 
peace with itself,—Castollamore, daily more attached to and more loved by 
Eosalba, passed his days serenely with hi.s faitliful wife, their children, and 
the good old Scauzano. The Jewess, enriched by the gifts which the duchess 
lavished on her, follow'ed her advice, and relinquished her dangerous profes- 
sioit. She has since confessed that, when she proposed to Eosalba to visit the 
chapel she knew that the duke always passed by it about midnight. She, 
perhaps, reckoned upon this meeting ; but that circumstance does not dimin' 
ish the glory of her success, nor ought it in the least to lesson the faith which 
is due to the wonderful power of magicians. 

PooK BUT Independent. A short time ago^ a highway-man undertook to 
rob Major Jones in a piece of wood over in Jersey. He asked Jones for hia 
pocket-book Jones, refused to yield. Highwayman' then took Jones by the 
neck, and undertook to choke him down. Jones made fight, and kept it Up 
for half an hour. At the expiration of that time Jones carved, and the highr 
wayman commenced rifling his pockets. The contents amounted to eighteen 
cents. Is that all you’ve got ?” “ Every cent.” “ What made you fight so 
long?” “ Didn’t want to be exposed. Bad enough to have only eighteen 
cents, but a groat deal worse to have the whole world know it.”—Weekly 
CouneiW Blvff's Bugle. 

In the street of Leicestev one day Dean Swift was accosted by a drunken 
weaver, who staggering against his reverence, said, I have been spinning 
it out. ” “ Yes,” said the Dean, “ I see you have, and now you are reeling it 
home.” 
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TEE PILGIUMAGE OP LIVING POETS TO THE STEEitM OP CASTALY, 

“ Who now shall give unto ms words and sound 
E<iual unto this haughty enterprise ?” 

Sl'BNSEK, B. 2. c. 10. 

I AM one of thoso unfortunate youths to whom the Muse has glanced a spark¬ 
ling of her light,—one of those who pant for disbint tion, but have not within 
them that immortal p®ser which alone can command it. There are many,— 
some, sir, may ho known to you,—who feel keenly and earnestly the eloquence 
of heart and minil in others, but who cauuot, from some inability or un- 
ohtrusivenoss, clearly express their own thoughts and fcolings: whoso lives 
are hut long and silent dreams of romantic pleasure and poetical wonderment;— 
•who almost n'loro tho matchless fancies of genuine bards, and love them as 
interpreters and guardians of those visionary delights which are the perpetual 
jumatos of.their boso ns. 1 love the poets : 1 live in the light of their fancies' 
It is^my best delight to wander forth on summer evenings, when tho air is fresh 
and clear,—and tli© loaves of the trees are making music with it,—and the 
birds are busy with their wings, fluttering themselves to rest,—and a brook 
is murmuring along almost inandibly, and tho snn is going quietly down:— 
is at this time delicious to muse over the works of our best bards. Some timtj 
last year, 1 had roamed in an evening like to one of thoso I have spoken of, 
and, aftor dwelling on the fairy beauties of Spenser, and from thonce passing 
to tho poets of my own time, and comparing the latter with some that had 
gone before, I cast myself on a romantic; bank by a brook side. The silence 
around mo,—save tho home-returning bee Avith its “ drowsyhum, ”—and tho 
moaning sound of distant cattle,—and tho low, sullen gurgling of waters— 
lulled mo into a sleep. The light of my thouglits gilded my dream ;—my 
A'ision was a proof of mental existence when tho bodily sense had 
passed away, 

Molhought—(this, I believe, is the established language of dreams,— 
inethought 1 Avas Avulking idly alftng a romantic A’ale, which was surrounded 
With majestic and rugged mountains; a small stream stnigglod through it, 
and its waves seemed the brightest crystal I had ever witnessed. I sat me 
down.on its margin, AA’hich was rocky and beautiful—(so far my vision was copied 
directly from life).—As 1 xnused, a femalo figure rosj like a silvery mist from 
tho waters, and advanced, with a countenance full. of light, and a form of living 
air :—her garments floated round her like waves, and her hair basked on 
her shoulders— 


“ Like sunny beams on alabaster rocks.” 

There was a touch of immortality in her eye.?,—and, indeed, her Ausage 
altogher aa-us aiiunatcd Aviih a more than earthly glory. She approached mo 
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"with smiles, and'told me she was th.o guardian of the siz*0amthat flowed 

near,_and that the stream itself was the true Cwtalean, which so many “rare 

of though they know it not.” I turned with fresh delight to gaae on the water; 
its music sounded heavenly to me,—I fancied that there was a pleasant dactyla 
motion in its wares. The Spirit said, that from the love I boro to her favor¬ 
ite, Spenser, she would permit me to eeo (mysolf uuseon) the annual procession 
of-living bards to fetch water from the stream on that day :—I looked her my 
thanks as well as I was able. Sl.o likewise informed me, that it was customa¬ 
ry for each poet, as he received his portion, to say in what mannor he intend¬ 
ed to use it. The voice of the Spirit was snch as fancy has heard in somo 
wild and lovely spot among the hills or lakes of this world nt twilight time:— 
i felt my soul full of music while listening to it, and held my breath in every 
excess of delight. Suddenly 1 hoard the sound of ap])roaching feet, and a 
confused mingling of voices: the Spirit touched me into invisibility, and 
then softly faded into sunny air herself. 

In a little time I saw a motley crowd advancing confusedly to'tho 
stream. I soon perceived that they were each provided w^ith vessels to bear 
away some portion of the immortal waters. They all paused at a little 
distance from the spot on which I was reclining j anil then each walked' 
singly and slowly from the tliTong, and dipped his v tsol in the blue will 
wave of Castaly. I will ondeai our to describe iho manner and words of 
the most interesting of our living poets on this mo.st interesting occasion. 
The air about the spot seemed brighter with their prcHcnce, and the waves 
danced along with a livelier delight:—Pegasus might be seen coursing the 
winds in wild rapture on one of the neighbouring miuntains,—and sound 
of glad and viawloss wings were beard at interv-ils in the air, as if “ troops 
of spirits w'ere revelling over •sitead, and rejoicing at the scene.’' 

And first, mothoiight, a lonely and melancholy figure slowly moved forth 
and silently filled a Grecian urn ;—I know by the look of nobility, and the 
hurried and turbulent plunge with which ^tho vessel wms dashed into the 
stream, tliat the owner was Lord Byron. He shed some tears while gazing 
on the water, and they .seemed to make it purer and fairer. Ho declared 
that ho would koop the urn by him, untouched, “ for some years; but 
ho had scarcely spoken, ore he had sprinkled forth somo careless drops 
on the earth, Ho suddenly retreated. 

There then advanced a polite personage very oddly clad;—^ho had a 
breast-plate on,—and over that a Scotch plaid—and, strange to say, with 
those,— silk stockings^and dicss shoes. This gentleman brought an old hel¬ 
met for his vessel ;—I guessed him to bo Walter Scott. His helmet did not 
hold enough for a very deep draught, but the water it contained took a plea¬ 
sant spai’kle from the warlike metal which shone through its shallowness. 
He said ho had disposed of his portion on advaitagooua terms. 
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Next oftine Thomflta Mooro. You might have known hinf by the wild lustre 

f his oye^ And the fine froeioxn ofhia air. He gaily dipped a goblet in the 
tidsj and Viewed, in his high-spirited manner, that he would inm hia share 
to neotar;—^he departed with smiles. I faeard the wings play pleasantly in the 
air while he v^as bending over the stream. 

1 now perceived.a person advance Whom I knew to be Southey. His brow 
was bound by a wreath of faded laurel, which had every mark of 
town growth. He appealed quite bewildered, and scarcely could remember 
his way to the inspiring stream. His voice was chanting the praises of kings 
and courts as he advanced—but he dropped some little poems behind him, 
as he passed me, which wore very opposite in tone to what he himself uttered. 
Ho was compelled to stoop before he could reach the water,—and the gold 
vessel which he used procur^'d but little at last. He declared that his in- 
tention was to make sack of what he obtained. On retiring, be mounted a 
cream cdloured horse, which was in waiting,—and set' oflf in uneven paces 
for St. James's. 

Then appeared Hogers witli a glass in his hand, which, from the cipher 
engraved thereon, had evidently once belonged to Oliver Goldsmith. He 
caught but a few drops, and those ho meant to make the most of, by mingling 
them with common wa*'er. 

Crabbe, with a firm stop and steady countenance, walked sedately to the 
stream, and plunged a wooden bowl into it:—^he observed that he should make 
strong ale for the country people of all that ho took away;—and that, after 
the first hrewvng, he should charitably allow Mr. Fitzgerald to make small 
beor for his own use. 

♦ 

In a pensive attitude, Montgomery sauntorfi^ to the water’s brink j he then 

amused a while,—uttered a few somethings of half poetry and half prayer,_ 

dipped a little mug of Shoffiold ware in the wave, and retired in tears. 

With a wild yet nervous stop Campbell came from the throng. Light 
visions started up in the fair • distances as he moved, and the figure of Hop 
could be faintly disoorned amidst them,—she smiled on hinj as he advanced. 
He dipped his bowl in the stream with a-fine bold air, and expressed his 
intention of analysing part of'the water which Jieprocured. 

Next came Hunt, with a rich fanciful goblet in his hand, finely enamelled 
with Italian landscapos : he held the cup to his breast as he approached 
and his eyes sparkled with frank delight. After catching a wave,' in which 
a sunbeam seemed freshly meltqd, he intimated that he should water heart’s 
ease and many favpurito flowers with it. The sky Appeared of a deep blue 
as he was retiring. 

Lord -Strangfprd would now have advanced, but the voice of the Spirit for- 
, bad him,—as he did not come for the water on his own account. 
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Coleridge, Lamb, and Lloyd« walked forth arin-in>arm, and moT'ed gently to 
the stream:—they conversed, as they passed, on the beaatios of the 
coantry,—on its peaceful associations, and on the parity of domestic affeo^ 
tions. Their conversation then turned to poetry,—and from the simplicity 
of the remarks of Lloyd and Lamb, I found that their very hearts were 
vredded to innocence and peace; —Coleridge talked in a higher strain,— 
but he at last confused himself with the abstrasenesa of his own observations: 
—be hinted at a metaphysical poem he was about to write in 100 books. Lamb 
remarked to him, that he should prefor one of bis affectionate and feeljng 
sonnets to all his wanderings of mind. Each of these poets held in his hand 
a simple porringer—declaring, that it brought the finest reoollections of 
frugal fare and country quiet:—Lamb and Lloyd dipped in a bright but 
rather shallow part of the stream;—Coleridge wont to the depths, where ha 
might have caught the pure’st water, had he not unfortunately clouded it 
with the sand which he liimself disturbed at bottom. Lamb and Lloyd stated 
that they should take their porringers home, and share their contents ^ith 
the aniable and simple hearts dwelling there;—Coleridge was not positive an 
to the use to which ho should npply his portion of the stream, till he had as¬ 
certained what were the physical reasons for the sand’s propensity to mount 
and curl itsilf in water: he thought, however, of clubbing it with the portions 
of his companions, and making a lake of the whole.—These three poets left 
the stream in the same manner they approached it. 

Last came a calm and maiejtic figure moving serenely towards the stream* 
—The Celandines and small flowers sprang up to catch the pressure of his 
foot,—^the sunlight fell with a finer glow around,—spirits rustled most mirth¬ 
fully and musically in the air, and a wing every now and then twinkled into 
sight,—(like the autumn loaf 'that trembles and flashes up to the snn)—and 
its feathers of wavy gold were alrnost too sparkling to be looked upon;—the 
waters of Caataly ran brighter as he approached, and seemed to play and 
dimple with pleasure at his presence. Tt was Wordswort-h!—In hia hand he 
^Id a rase of pure crystal,—and, when \e had reached the brink of the 
stream, the wave proudly swelled itself into his cup:—at this moment the 
sUnny air above his brow became embodied,—and the glowing and lightsome 
spirit shone into being, and dropped a garland on his forehead;—sound® 
ethereal swelled, and trembled, and revelled in the air,—and forms of light 
played in and ont of sight,—and all around seemed likie a living world of 
breathing poetry. Wordsworth bent with reverence over the vase, and 
declared that the waters he had obtained should be the refreshment of his 
aonl;—he then raised *his countenance,—which had become illnmined from 
the wave over which he had bowed,—and retired with a- calm dignity. 

The sounds of stirring wings now ceased,—the air became less bright,— 
and the flowers died away upon the banks. No other poet remained to 

n 
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oVaia water from the Oaatalian stream,—but still it spai^Ied and played 
along, with a soul-like and melodious sound. On a sadden I heard a oon- 
fnsioii of tongues behind me. On turning round, 1 found that it arose 
From a mistaken set of gentlemen who were chattering and bustling and dip¬ 
ping at a little brook, which they deemed was the true Castalian. Their 
splashing and vociferation and bustle can only be imagined by those who 
have seen a flock of geese wash themselves in a pond with gabbling impor¬ 
tance. There was RpensarjcWith a goblet, lent to him by a lady of quality,— 
nnd Hayley simpering, and bowing, and reaching with a tea-cup at the 
water,—and Wilson with a child's pap-spoon,—and Bowles laboriously en¬ 
gaged in filling fourteen nnt-sholls,—and Lewis slowly and mysteriously 
plunging an old skull into the brook while poor Cottle fumed and anger- 
ei, l^ut scarcely reached the stream at last. There were no encouraging 
signs in the elements,—no delightful sounds of attendant spirits,—no 
springing up of flowers to cheer these worthies in their pursuits:—they 
seemjsd perfectly satisfied with their own greatness, and were flattered into 
industry hy their own vanity and loudness After some time, the perpe- 
hual activity of tongues fatigued my ear, and I turned myself from the 
noisy crowd towards the silent heavens ;—there to my astonished and delight¬ 
ed eyes appeared Shakspeare, surrounded with excessive light, with Spenser 
on one hand, and Milton on the other,—and with the best of our early 
bards thronging about him. One glance of his eye scared the silly multitude 
from the brook;—then, amidst unearthly mus’e, he calmly ascended, and 
was lost in the splendours of the sky.—At this moment I awoke,—and mus¬ 
ing on the wonders of my dream,—slowly bent my way homewards.— Th? 
Champion. 

Never purchase love or friendship by gifts; when thus obtained they are 
lost as soon as you have stopped payments. 


NOTE-WRITING BAROMETER. 

Tht Social Use 9/ “Regards," “ Respprfs,” and * 'Comphmmls" presenting the Ther- 

wometer of a IFoifiun’s FeolingB. 


Summer Heat. 

When Woman loves, or friendship feels, 
With kindness she rewards; 

In words of friendship then she deals. 
And sends her “Hmu Reoards.” 

Tp!MPB rate * 

When Fashion would due deference pay, 
And courteous terras selects; 

Her words appear in smooth array, 

' And ladies send ‘^Hespbcts.’* 


Freeztno. . 

But when a woman’s heart feels cold, 
Then coldly she “presents,”,. 

What is but painful to be told 
Her frigid ^'OcMPurMEifTS.” 

How ohoioeful, then, we ought to be 
Of terms that social life invents; 

A wide distinction here we see 

Between “ Regarps” and “ Compli¬ 
ments.*' 

P. A. Nuttall. 
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* HBNBY IV. OF FRANCE. 

King IIenry IV. of France received an education very difltereut froijn 
that usually bestowed on princes. From his infancy his person was exposed 
to all tho rigour of tho season: his clothing was plain, his diet coarse and 
spare; he was instructed to deport himself with humility to the meanest 
object, and to familiarise himself to the manners of all ranks of people' 
This last custom grow into inclination with him, and he never departed 
from it during hla life. Some fow weeks after the conclusion of the treaty 
of peace with Spain and Savoy, tho king was returning from a shooting 
party, and had, as was frequently his oasfcom, dismissed his attendants. 
Ho was acoompanied by three gentlem>Jn closely wrapped up in great oloaksj 
to secure them from the iucle.nonoy of the weather, which had turned out 
wet .and boisterous. Stopping upon that part of the quay where the collage op 
the four nations now stanls, tho king cast his eyes upon a m.in wiio 
rowed tho boat (as is still tho custom) from shore to shore, on tho river 
Seino; and, taming to those about himj " 1 observe,” said he, “ sonieChing 
of an impatient discontent in that follow's oouateiianco; methinks I have o. 
‘curiosity to bo acquainted with the subject of his chagrin.” In saying those 
word.s, ho descended to the river side, and entered tho boat. Being aooo’ 
seated, and turning to tho man, Well, my friend,” says the king, “ nhat 
think you of th) peace ?” “ I d):i’t know, mb I what to think of it,” replied 
tiio man : “I am not a farthing the bettor for this same ]>eaoo they make so 
much noise about; I don’t liud things a jot bettor than thoy wore before; 
tho ta-icos are as high as ever, and the Lord knows when they will bo lowered; 
1 don’t find ftsh, fl jdi, or fowl, or wine, or bread, a bit the cheaper for 
their peace. I am forced to tug this cur.ied boat from morning till mglit, 
in heat and in cold, in rain aud in sunshine, and, when I havo done all, I 
can scarce live by m/labour ;• almost all goes to tho king ” “What then,” 
said Uonvy, “ is your opinion of tho king P” “His majesty,” replied the 
ferryman, “may bo a good sort of a man enough; but that’s no matter; 
he keeps a mistress that is as extravagant as the devil: she spends more 
money in fine gowns, trinkets, and such- like thing? than would support 
half a dozen provinces ; and, at last, it is such poor starving dogs as I must 
pay for all; though between you and 1, if tho truth may bo told, she has 
other gallants besides him.” The king landed extremely well satisfied with 
the conversation that had passed between him and tho ferryman, resolv¬ 
ing to divert himself yet more with it, by relating the whole to his mistress 
tho famous GvibrioUe d’Bstreoa, duchess of Beaufort, on whoso boauty so 
many encomiums have been made. The duchess received tho account 
with the utmost rage, and ordered that tho follow might appear before her 
the day following, and iA the presonep of tho king. Tho ferryman wag 
brought in the condition of a man led to execution, and in no small, appro- 
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Jicusioti of that dooili vrhioh. very probably might have been hia fate, had 
ho been at the mercy of a prince less remarkable for the goodness of his 
heart, and the sweetness of his dieposition; but it was the contrary with the 
duchess* who obstinately persisted to have him hanged, “Poh, poh, you 
are a fool,” says the king ; “ cannet you see that this is a poor devil dis¬ 
satisfied and out' of humour with his condition ? 1 will make his boat free 
and engage that he will bawl all the rest of hia days, Long live Henry 
and long live Gabriellel” 

Wa^its Ezveuiemce. —A young gentleman the other day asked a young lady 
v^hat she thought of the married state in general P " Not knowing, 1 can’t tell 
was the reply“ but if you and 1 would put our heads together, 1 could soon 
give definite answer.” 'i 

.WaAliTSi Asn Poverty. — Poverty runs strongly to fun. A man is never so 
full of jokes as when he is reduced to one shirt and two potatoes. 'Wealth is 
taciturn hud fretful, stockbrokers would no soouer indulge in a hearty laugh 
than they would lend money on a “ second mortgage ” Natuio is a great belie- 
ver in compensations. Those to whom she sends wealth she saddles w'ith law» 
suits and dyspepsia. The poor never indulge in wcodcock, but thin they 
have a stylo of appetite that converts a number three mackerel into a salmou 
aad that is quite as well, 

Aceostic, ■—The following alliterative acrostic is a gem in its way. Miss 
Kitty Stephens was the celebrated Loudon vocalist, and is now the Dowager 
Countess of Essex:— 

She sings so soft, so sweet, so soothing still. 

That to the tone ten thousand thoughts there thrill; 

Elysian ecstacies enchant each ear— 

Pleasure’s pure pinions poise prince, peasant, peer j 
Hushing high hymns. Heaven hears her harmony, 

Earth’s envy ends : enthralled each ear, each eye; 

Numbers need nine-fold nerve, or nearly name, / 

Soul-stirring Stephen’s skill, sure seraphs sing the same. 

A Cbii»oi,ine JAM. — To make an excellent jam squeeso six or eight women 
no>v-a>days into a common stage-coach. 

Think. —Thought engenders thought. Place one idea on paper, another 
will follow it, and BtiU another, nntil you have written a page. You cannot 
fathom your mind. There’s a well of thought there which has no bottom. The 
more you draw from it, the more clear and fruitful it will be. 

1 e some persons were to bestow one half of their fortune in learning how 
to properly spend the other half, it Mould be. money extremely well 
laid out. 
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» “JAN SCHALKEN’S THREE WISHES.” 

A DUTCH I>EO£ND. 

At a small fishing village in Dutch Flanders, there is still shown the «itio of 
a hut, which was an objecc of much attention whilst it stood, on account of a 
singular legond that relates to its first inhabitant, a kind-hearted fellow, 
who depended on his boat for subsistence,. and his own happy disposition 
for cheerfalnoss during every hardship and privation. Thus the story goes . 
one dark and stormy night in winter, as Jau Eciialkeu was sitting with his 
good-natured buxom wif® by the fire, he was awakened from a transioub 
dozo by a knocking at the door of his hut. He started up, drew back the 
bolt, and a stranger entered. He was a tall man, but liitle could be dis> 
tinguished either of his fao© o*“ figure, as ho wore a large dark cloak 
which he had contrived to pull over his head after the fashion of a cowl* 
‘‘ 1 am a poor traveller (said the stranger,) and want a night’s lodging. 
Will you giant it tome?” “Aye, to be sure, (replied Euhalkou,) but iram 
afraid your cheer will bo but Bori-y. Had you come sooner yon might hare 
fared better. Sib down, however, and cat of wuut is left,” The traveller 
took him at his word, ana in a short time afterwards ictirod to his humble- 
slccpiiig-placo. In the morning as ho was about td depart, he jadvauced to, 
wards Schalkon., and giving him his hand, thus addieased him : “ It is 
needless for you, my good friend, to know who 1 am ; but ui this be as¬ 
sured, that I can and will be grateful; for when the rich and the powerful 
tamed mo last night from their inhospitable gates, you welcomed me as 
mad should welcome man : and looked with an eye of pity on the dusoiato 
travollor in tho storm, 1 grant you three wiSliea. lie they what they 
may, thuao wishes shall be gratified.” Now, Eclialken certainly did not put 
much faith in tlieso promises, but still he thought it the safest plan lu 
make trial of them : and, accordingly, began to consider-how ho should fix 
his wishes. Jon was a man who had few or no ambitious views ; and was 
contented with the way of life in which ho\ad boon brought up. In fact 
ho was so well satisfied with his situation, that he had not the least 
inoliation to lose a single dayofhia laborious existence: but, on the con¬ 
trary, had a very sincere wish of adding a few years to those which he waa 
destined tg livja. Tnia gave rise to wish the first; “ Let my wife and myself 
live (ho said) fifty years longer than nature had designed.” “It shall bo 
done,” cried the stranger. Whilst gchalken w-as luzzling his brum for a 
second wish, ho bethought him that a pear-tree, which nus in his little 

t 

garden, had been frequently despoiled of its fruit, to the no small detriment 
of the said tree, and grievous disappointment of its owner. “ For my second 
wish, grant tJiat whoever, climbs my pear-tree shall not have power to 
leave it until my permission be given.” 
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This was also assented to,—Schalkou was a sober inan,( and liked to sit 
down and chat with hia wife of an evening j but she was a bustling body 
and often jumped up in the midst of a conversation that she had only 
heard ten or twelve times, to scrub the table or set their clay platters in 
order. Kothing disturbed him so much as this, and he was determined, if 
possible, to prevent a recurrence of the nuisance. With this object in 
view, he approached close to the stranger, and in a low whisper told 
him his third and last wish; that whoever sat in a particular chair in 
his hub should not be al)fe to move out of it until it should please him so 
to order, This wish was agreed to by the traveller, who, after many 
greetings, departed on hie way. Years passed on, and his last two wishes 
had boon fully gratified by often detaining thieves in his tree, and his 
wife’on her oh nr. Thu time was approaching when the promise of Ion go- 
vaty would, bo falsifie.i or made manifest. It happened that the birth¬ 
days of the fisherman and his wife were the same. They were sitting to¬ 
gether on the evening of the day that mado him 79 years and Mietje 73 
years of age, when the moon that was shining through the window of tho 
hut seemed suddenly to bo extinguished, and the stars rushed down tho 
dark clouds and lay glaring on the surface of tho ocean, over which was 
spread an unnatural calmrio.ss, although the skies appeared to be mastered 
by the winds, and wore heaving onward, with their mighty wavts of cloud. 
Birds dropped dead from the boughs and the foliage of the trees turned to 
a pale red. All seemed to prognosticato tho approach of Death; and in a 
few minutes afterwards sure enough he came. Ho was, however, very ditforcut 
from all that the worthy couple had heard or fancied of him. He was 
■certainly rather thin, and had very little colour, but ho was well dressed 
and hi.s deportment was that of a gentleman. Bowing very politely to the 
auount pair, he told them he merely came to give notice that by right they 
should have belonged to him on that day, but a fifty year.s’ respite was 
.granted, and wbe'-i that period had expired, he should visit them again. 
He then walked away, and the^noon, and the stars, and the waters regained 
their natunil appearance. For the next fifty years every thing pa-ssed on 
as quietly as before; but as tho time dretv nigh for the appointed advent 
oF Death, Jan became thoughtful, and he felt no pleasure at the idea on 
the anticipated visit. The day arrived, and Death came preceded by the 
same horrors as on the former occasion. " Well, good folks (said he) yon 
Ittow can have no objection to accompany me; for assuredly yog have hitherto 
been highly privileged, and have lived long enough.” The old dame wept 
and clung feebly to her husband, as if she feared they were to be divided 
^aftor passing away from the earth on which they bad dwelt so long and 
so happily together. Poor Schalken also look ’lery downcast, and moved after 
Death but slowly. As they passed by Jan’s garden, hr turned to take a last 
look at ii, when a sudden thought jtiuck him. He called to Death and said 
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“ Sir allow me to propose something to you. Our journey is a long one, and 
we have no provisions; I am tooiniirm, or I would climb yonder pear-tree, and 
take a stock of its best fruit with us; you are active and obliging, and will 
T am sure, Sir, get it for us.” Death with groat condescension complied, and 
ascending the tree, gathered a great number of pears, which he throw down 
to old Schalken and his wife. At length he determined upon descending, but 
to his surprise and apparent consternation discovered that he was immovable, 
nor would Jan allow him to leave the tree until he had given them a promise 
of living another half century. 

They jogged on in the old way for fifty years more, and Death came to the 
day. He was by no means so polite as he had formerly been, for the trick that 
Schalkcn had put upon him offended his dignity and hurt his pride not a 
little. “Come Jan,” said he, “you used me scurvily the other day, (Death 
tHinks but very little of fifty years;) and lam now determined to lose no 
time—come.” ^ 

Jan was sitting at his little table busily employed in writing, when Death 
entered. He raised his head BorrowTully, and the ’'pn trembled in his hand as 
he thus addressed him," I confess that my former conduct towards you merits 
blame, but T have done with such knaveries now, and have learnt to know that 
life is of little worth, and that I have seen enough of it. Still, before T quit 
this world, T should like to do all tl e pood t can and was engaged when you 
arrived in makinff a will, that a poor lad, who has been always kind to us, 
may receive this hut and my boat. Suffer me but to finish what I have 
begun, and I shall oheerrully follow wherever you may load. Pray sit down* 
in a few minutes my task will be ended.” Death, thus appealed to, could 
refuse no longer, and seated himself in a chair, from which ho found it as 
difficult to vise as he had formerly to descend from the pear-tree. His 
liberation was bonght at the expence of an additional fifty years, at the 
end of which period, and exactly on their bir,|;h-day Jan Schalken and bis 
wife died quietly in their bed, and the salt water flowed freely in the littla 
village, in which they had lived long enough to be considered the father and 
mother of all its inhabitants.— Eur. Mag. for Oct. 

. . LOST FEELINGS. 


“ I,wish not springs for ever fled; 

I wish not birds’ forgotten strain; 

I only wish for feelings dead, 

Xo warm, and wake, and feel again.” 

YlLtAGE Minstbel, vol. 2, p, 137. 
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MlSBrilS OF SENSIBILITY. , 

HWIXO. 

To the Editor of the Port Folio. 

Sth, 

0 

I APPnoACR joa wilih. tho reneratjon and re.=ipeot dne to the tutor and to the 
saga, 1 seek consolation from your advice. I implore you to be the mediator 
between tho ladies and myself; to reinstate me in their good opinion, by 
persuading them, that ihe traits in my characler, which they have nn- 
charltably tarmod coquetry, and Hokleneas, and whim, if they be not legitimate 
shoots of the tree of sensibility—if they bo not virtues, dre at 1 east the 
honest errors of a warm and feeling heart. From the sketches which I shall 
give to you my character may, with ease, be portrayed. I presume the 
ladies will forgive me, if, in reciting some of the events of my life, I avoid the 
mention of real names. 

It is certain, that from the want of proper regulation, and contjnaed refleo. 
tloE, the virtues of the heart may be the parents of innumerable ills- 
IToapitality may cberish, the adder in her mansion—Economy -may wear the 
garb of Avarice—Prudence may create a dangerous timidity—Charity may 
• profusely and ruinously squander her stores—and tho warm and affectionate 
heart, in its intorcoursfi with female society, may assume the manners of 
Bokleness and levity, end its possessor reproachingly be termed a Coquette. 
If this considerat'f'Ti lead 1 ) 0 world to form their opinions on the merits or 
demerits of actions from an investigation of their sources, tho ladies, as well 
as I, may benefit by it. 

With due respect for the opinions of HelveUtts, Nature made me as I am 
She gave me an ardent disposition, and a warm heart, which led me into 
female society, long before I underatood my Latin Grammar. 1 do not 
recollect the period when I was not in love, nor tho time when I was out of 
it. I well remember, that, at the age of eight or nine years my heart w'as 
stolon by a neighbour’s child, about my own age. The ardent declarations of 
attachment as frequently warmed my lips, and the sanguine anticipations of 
the joys of wedlock were as frequently indulged by me at that time, as at any 
later period. My “ sweetheart^' However, removed to a distant street, and I 
found absence to be a cure for love. But I was not formed to be out of love 

• 

I was again enslaved, and again the removal to another street broke my 
fetters. 

Thus I continued till the age of seventeen, over living on tho smiles of some 
neighbouring angel. Love had its bliss and its agony, its jealousy and its 
cares. If the preference of my charmer for another occasionally racked my 
bouI, yet I have felt what lovers alone feel, when peimitted to walk by hs)* 
®ide, in our juvenile ramble's « when my rose-bud was accepted in preference to 
another; or when, in our infant' sports, to redeem her pawn, I was selected 
to bo kissed. 
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'Till this period, however, I had made to no one an offer of mama-ge, »or 
can I aay, w!th certaii?ty,.that it had ever been expooted. But about this time, 
a charming girl came to reside in our neighbourhood, and soon formed atf 
acquainfcauoe with the lasses of her own age. Her flowing looks and soft bjat? 
eyes enslaved my feusoaptible heart, before I had spoken to her. I teased oiio 
of my female acquaintances to mtroduoe me to her, and on a fine ovening in 
•Tnlv, I sat by her, for the Atst time, on the steps of her fhther's door. Tha 
hours passed rapidly, and, when my introducer rose to go home, I suffered 
somo one else to wait on her, and remained behind. This, of course, was called 
fickle and unpolite; but it made no impression on me, as what I had lost in 
the esteem of ono, T had gained in that of the other. Iwas now happy. 
Each day T walked by the house of my charmer, and each evening stopped at 
her door, if she was setting there, for I did not dare to knock and ask for her. 
A year flew on rapidly, and I was ever in her presence. I watched her whett 
she went to B^*hool in the morning, and her return at noon. When she .visited 
at night, if I was not invited, I walked up and down before the house for hours, 
lhat T might go homo with her. 

She became acquainted with a young stranger, and I began to grow jealonrf. 

I soon perceived that ho was a dangerous rival. In his father’s garden wore 
roses, and every moming and evening some were pluokod for her. I, alas ! had 
none to offer, and I saw, with torment, that his company was anxiously 
expootol—that he was welcomed with smiles, and I had lost ray charms. My 
feelings and my impetuosity were foes to suspense. I watched one evening 
when my rival had gone to a ball; I went to Maria, and declared my attach¬ 
ment, in \inqunHfied terms. I felt what I said, and vehemently swore her 
reicotion of me would be my death. But she was deaf to my love; the roses of 
my rival Imd won her heart ; she hinted that her father wished to lock up 
the house; I departed and for a few days was miserable. 

A fortnight afterwards, a new face stole my Jjeart, and Maria was forgotten. 
1 wondered what I had seen in her to admire; I thonght her proud and homely, 
foolish and fiokle. Novelty gave strong recommendations to my new acqnain-* 
tanoe, and her old beaux were deserted for me. But as novelty decked mo 
with charms so those charms vanished with the flight of novelty. A new faco 
destroyed the impression I had made, and determined to subject myself no more 
lothe mortification of a refusal. I left her house in a pet, and was called a 
coquette by the ladies. ; ■ 

Four or five years hajve passed since; but the events of those years havo 
been nearly similar. The same disposition still remains to tease and torment 
me. I am captivated with a new face and rashly believe it to he the lovely 
index of the mind. The first interviews are subject to the influence of this 
impression ; I become immediately a daily visitor. But I am soon abandoned 
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. to the female rage of novelty, or I discover faults and follies I had not 
expected, and ceoso my visits. The ladies believe and term mo a 
coquette, fickle as the wind.' 

My dear Mr. Oldaehool T wish and beseech you to explain to the ladies 
the raotives oi* my actions : I'wish you to persuade them that T am not a 
coquette, but am too easily and suddenly captivated by 1 heir charms, and 
that, if my acquaintance with them is short , it is my misfortune, and not 
my fault; I wish you to tell them, that my disposition will not suffer me to 
share their smiles with any one, and that if I do not possess their whole 
affections, I cannot visit them at all. Tell them that I would rather bo hated 
than treated indifferently. The latter is a source of continual mortification, 
whjle the former, though it may for a moment grieve mo, yet carries with 

it its O'vm antidote. " 

« 

. ** Tor griof is proud'and makes the owner stout.” 

Tell them, I pray you, that my friendship is mistaken for love. The 
frequency of mr visits; the ardour of my conversation, and the particularity 
of my manners, where I am pleased, though resulting solely from friend¬ 
ship, are mistaken by the ladies for love, and offers of marriage are 
anxiously expected. If they be not made, I am treated with indifference, 
my visits are discontinued, and I am called a coquette ; while there are 
others, who visit at the same house for years, and are ever treated with 
civility. I beseech you, Mr. Oldschool, to advise nve under what regimen 
to place my disposition, so as to be on terms of intimacy and friendship 
with the ladies, without raising false expectations, or subjecting myself 
and my pecuniary situation to the busy and malicious scrutiny of 
aunts and sisters, and all the old maids in the neighbourhood. 

Yours, etc., 

ScNsnivR. 

Thomas, of late so gay and free. 

You sang to love full many a glee, 

Nor o’er from pleasure tarried; 

Now altered quite—^tho form of wo ! 

Ah! Bon, my friend, you do not now 
That I am—I'm —married ! 

t 

Some one was prai.sing our public schools to Charles Landseer, and said, 
“All our best men were public-schools men. Look at our poot.s. There a 
Byron, he was a Harrow boy.”—" Ye.s,” interrupted Landseer, '* there’s Burns, 
be w'as a ploughboy." 
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♦ TOBACCO AND WIVES. 

The Disgusted Wife to hbii. Husband. 

You promised to leave oft’ your smoking, 

The day I consented to wed; 

How little I thought you wore joking. 

How fondly believed what you said! 

Then, alas 1 lyw oomplotely you sold me, 

With blandishments, artful and vain. 

When you emptied your snufi-box, and told ins 
You never would till it again! 

Those fumes, so oppressive, from puffing, 

Say, what is the solaco that flows ? 

And whence tho enjoyment of stuffing 
A parcel of dust in your nose ? 

By the habits you thus aro pursuing 
There can be no pleasure conferred; 

How irrational, then, is so doing. 

Now is it not very absurd P 

Cigars come to throo pence each, nearly, 

And six pence an ounce is your acuif; 

Consider how much then, you yearly 
Must waste on that horrible stutt'. 

* Why, the sums in tobacco you spend, love. 

The wealth in your snufl" box you sink. 

Would procure me of dresses no end, love, 

And keep me in gloves, only think ! 

What's worse, for your person 1 tremble, 

'Tis going as fast as it can; ^ 

Oh ! bow should you like to resemble 
A smoky and snuffy old mm? 

Then rising at the call of affection, 

The habits I cannot endure ; 

• Or you’ll spoil both your nose and complexion, 

And ruin your teeth, I am sure. 

Boston Ohvc Branch. 

One of the worst things to fatten on is envy. It is as difficult for a grudging 
^man to raise a doable chin as it is for a bankrupt to raise a loan. Plump¬ 
ness comes not from roast beef, but fi|pm well-governed passions and a 
cheerful disposition. 
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1 

How oft IVo wibli'd my snako were broke, 

When sot a soul arouud me spoke, 

And I quite giddy from thy smoko. 

My Hookah. 

. 2 

Thy bub'liiig noise to some may be, 

A kind of pleasing liarmony, 
finch music has no charms for me, 

My Hookah, 

3 

Oft have I sat by smoke ,quito hid, 

And smoking eoarcc knew what 1 did. 

Nor quid est hoc ? from hoc at quid. 

My Hookah. 

4 

From smoking thee I never knew, 

A single pleasure to accrue, 

Hut often headache did ensue, 

My Hookah. 

5 

Sure man was born for greater joys, 

Than puffing (making just the noise). 

That children do, with fairing Toys. 

My Hookah. 

6 

How strange that many now’d resign. 

E’en woman’s converse, charm’s divino. 

And rather could give up their wine, 

- ' Thau Hookah. 

7 

How chai'ming sitting all the night, 

To puff and blow with all my might. 

And after all 1 cannot light, 

My Hookah. 

8 

And should it be my happy fate, 

To bring it to a smoking state, 

Perhaps still greater illstijawait, 


My Hookah. 
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For aoarcc my mouth-pieco I apply it, 

My nearest fiicnd requests to try it. 

And my politeness can't deny it, 

My Hookah, 

10 

And ho who smokes at my expense, 

(Which shows at any rate his senso), 

Kotum perhaps, full two hours hence, » 

My Hookah. 

11 

And now 1 puff and puff again, 

But all my puffing is in vain. 

For nothing but the Gools remain. 

My Hookah. 

12 

How pleasing then it is to gi’ipe. 

The mouth-piece I’m oblig’d to wipe, 

Because my friend has smok’d the pipe, 

My Hookah. 

13 

Or if porliaps seme charming fair, 

Gets my mw sna/cobeneath her chair, 

It would be rude to say Us there. 

My Hookah. 

14 

Then if some hapless Wight o’erturus it, 

The carpet’s spoil’d, the Chilum burns it, 

How pleasant when my Host discerns it, . 

My Hookah. 

15 

And thou to stop the flame’s career. 

Lest any holes or spots appear, 

Some throw on claret, some throw beer, 

My Hookah. 

16 

Or if by chance you eit between. 

Two Hookahs, ‘ neither which are clean, 

Enough to give a man the spleeili 

My Hookah. 

17 

Let those*who find they have the leisure. 

Enjoy the cloudy bub’ling treasure, 

For mo 1 cannot sec the plcasi^^e, 

My Hookah, 

Not so bad?—En. Cii, 
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The WoKKiNG Ceabses of Manchestee* —And to toll you^ the truth, 1 like 
the working'dasBOS of Manchester, as far as they camo under my notice. 
They are not courteous, but they are obliging. They will not touch their 
hats or “ Sir” you; but, ifyoxi want a direction, they will instruct you dciin< 
itely. They appear to me rory honest. 1 know the cab fares, and no cab¬ 
man tried to overcharge me. Perhaps we are apt to lay too much stress on 
mere civility. It certainly greases the wheels of life, and prevents their 
creaking, but they can go without it. And there appears to mo a deep 
quiet well of humour in Aio Lancastrian or Mancunian nature which is in¬ 
finitely amusing. One day, as I heard on good authority, a worthy incuin- 
bent in the country was rousod from his sleep at five in tho morning by 
loud talking at the side of a fish-pond in his grounds. His reverence put 
his night capped head out of tho window, and saw three men standing by tho 
sido of his i>ond. “What aro you doing there ?“ said ho. “Pishing," said 
they, “ But you are trespassing on my land ; you must go away." “ Go to 
bed again," was tho rejoinder; “ your Master was not in the habit of sen ling 

V 

away poor fishermen.” Tho good clergyman could, of course, only laugh and 
turn in again. Tho Exl i i ion, too, has exhibited some specimens of this 
humour. Two women trom the mills stopt before tho picture of the death 
of King Lear. “ What is that, Mary said one. “ There’s life in tho 
old dog yet,” said the other. The people of Manchester itself looked, gone- 
rally speaking, rather jolly and wellfed than otherwise, and 1 hoard that 
tho recruiting sergeant was able to pick up there some uncommonly fine 
lads willing to serve her Majesty.— Blackwood. 

Fault-finding with youii Chiidben. —It is at times necessary to consuro 'and 
punish; but very muoh more maybe done by encouraging children when 
they do well. Be, therefore, more careful to express ^'our approbation of 
good conduct than your disapprobation of bad. Nothing can more discourage 
a child than a spirit of incessant fault-finding on tho part of its pai-euts; 
and hai’dly anything can exert a more injurious mfiucuce upon the disposition 
both of tho parent and ohildl There are two great motives influencing 
human action—hope and fear. Both of tn'ese are at times necessary. But 
what mother would not prefer to have her child influenced to good conduct 
by a desire of pleasing rather than by the fear of offending ? If a mother 
never expresses her gratification when her childiren do well, and is always 
censuring them when she sees anything amiss, they are discouraged and 
unhappy; their dispositions become hardened and soured by this ceaseless 
fretting; and at last, finding that, whether they do well or ill, they arc equally 
found fault with, they reiinquiah all efforts to please and bcoomo heedless of 
reproach. 

It is quite a prize pattern if a lady can hem" a refusal without there being 
a single cross-stitch in it. 
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t A Shout Ciiapteb on CouaxBHrp. 

* There is a brief period of romatice in tho life of every man and woman r 
it is the time when those attachments are formed which usually lead to the 
permanent union of kindred hearts. Sweet flower-time of our life’s year ; 
Dull, indeed, and sordid would existence be, if this season were loft out—i 
3 ''eav without a May! Yes, Summer may bring its hay, and autumn its sheaves, 
and our well spent-time prime and middle-age may leave not only ample stores 
for a dignified elder-hood, but, what is of far more v«,lv\o, the self-satisfied re. 
flections which await those who can look back on an active and useful life ; but 
yet, if this brief time of blossom were to bo omitted, an important element 
wonld be wanting in our recollections ; life would appear as if spent in vain, 
and it is questionable if our latter days would, in that event, bo so happy.’ 

Pretty well 80 far, fair readers of the Athrumim. A romance, forgoorli ! 
Such a May in onr life’s year as Mays usually aro with us compared with the 
Mays of the poets and novelists ; a, good deal of the east w’nd to temper it: 
one thing I know that when 1 made up acquaintance with Beunda, if was 
the scene of torment from beginning to end. In the first place, nearly all her 
friends disliked me. My mother was jealous of a daughter-in-law—what mo¬ 
ther ever was not?— Beeixua herself had an old unsettled halanco of attach¬ 
ment to her father’s chief clerk, who had been sent out of the way; so even 
her inclinations to the match were a m.'itter of some donht. What worryings 
there w^ere from all those things together : The only smooth point was her 
favor forme, which my mother alwa^'S said was from a regard to my family 
and fortune. Such was my time of blossom! 

f 

* Tt is not that the season of courtship is merely a pleasant time, which 
furriLshes agreeable' food for the memory afterwards, thousrh thi.s wo con¬ 
ceive tio he one of its most important characters ; it appears in a higher 
light, when wo considor the effect which it usually produces, on the hummi 
character. For that time, at least, common worldly views are lost sight of, 
and a generous devotion to tho interests o^ another is suh.stitntpd for our 
usual selfishnes. Tt is in the moral effects of the tender pa.ssIon ihas w'o may 
most fully appreciate tho inioresting place when it takes in the great soheino 
of things. 

I must kcej) all about ecttloments in tho background of course. Noitber 
is a word to be said of inquiries into how much the lady has, or of her claims 
in the matter of pin-money. 

‘ Tn that period of youthful passion, how delightful those moments when the 
parties are privileged to be alone—forgetting all the world, or rather all the 
world to each other ! Then it is that tho banks of tho limpid rivulet have 
their attractions, particnTarly when tho golden sun has just given place to that 
tender luminary which, time out of mind, has beon associated with the 
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thoughts of lovers. The dew is on the gross j the nightingale malies vocal 
the neighbouring grove. A silver radiance is spread over the face of nature, 
and all ordinary souuda are hushed—What heartfelt rapture was then, for 
the youthful fair to wander along, unseen of all but each other—No word spo- 
ken, such comninnion of soul requiring >no words : onlT looks, and gentle sight 
and throbbing hearts, making up the conversation. Oh, bliss beyond compare 
too exquisite to last ! And well it is so ; for were it otherwise* man would 
make of earth his albsuffioi^nt heaven ” 

This wi’l do, I think, ladies, T may only remark, that a parlour and a 
couple of candles more frequently from the scenery of such littlo dramas—even 
lovers being wise enough to know that a damp evening by a river side is apt 
to lead to that morbid affection which usually demonstrates itself hy cat- 
tahral affection. Tronblesome work it often is especially whore the house is not 
remarkable for spare apartments. Always there is some inconsidcrato school 
girl sister, who wiZJinsist Upon coming in to do her practisings on the piano 
or elsB a littlo malicious wag of a brother, who can’t bo frightened from play¬ 
ing off tricks upon you—such as tapping at the door, and running off with a 
great laugh ; or sending in the seiwant with scuttle and broom to mend the 
fire, when it is quite unnocessary. Only once, taking an evening walk witli 
Beunda, W 0 sauntered into a path by a river side : but we were soon brought 
to a stand by a farmer, who told us, in no very gentle terms, that 
wo were trespassing, and ordered ns back. Poets who wander hy 

Phallow rivers, to whoso falls 

Melodious birds sing madrigals, 

do nob usually refleet that river sides are property and. that intruders a.ro 
liable to be ^prosocntol with the utmost rigour of the law.’ 'Man-traps 
and spring guns set here'—once more, however, to the breach. ‘ The 
happiest courtship, like the most beautiful day, must come to a close. But 
there is a time which is neither courtship nor matrimonv, but something 
intervening, and which may bo said to partake of the different kinds of happiness 
applied to both. Then, reposing over the sweou’ consent which ho has gained, 
the lover .feels that anv anxieties which he lately underwent, are more than 
repaid. Pear he has dismissed ; he smiles at the thought of a rival j ho now 
knows that this sweet angel, who walks so lovingly in his arm, is she with 
whom ho is to spend the r^^st of his days. The interest formerly felt in her 
is now, therefore, infinitely deeper and more tender. Mysterious affinity of 
souls—wonderful are the gushes of happiness which flow from it ! It is 
a pleasant duty of that time to make the acquain^ao*^® each other’s re- 
lations and dearest friends. All are so happy to see their new associates. 
It seems like doubling all the enjoyments derivable■ from social life a. one. 
Host agreeable too is it to select and establish that homo where the two are to 
eomnvGucc Ibeiv wedded existence. Two nvVuds are concerned in the case, with 
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allthcip various tastes nncl likings ; but the discussion of particulars is only 
a source of pi ecsure for the occasion it gives to consenting. The lover re¬ 
joices in tho traits of sense, forethought, and economy which he sees in hi« 
adorable ; she equally glows at the marks of a conceding and obliging 
disposition which sho finds in him. The first glimpses they thus get of 
each other in a domestic capacity are trdly delightful, perhaps more so 
than any other circumstance in the whole chronicle of their loves. Buch 
recollections dwell on the memory through all suh^pquent events. At length 
tho long-looked-for day arrives ; and amidst tho flutter, the brilliancy, tho 
mingled tears and smiles of a bridal party, closes this one brief unrepeatable 
chapter of human existence— Courtship. 

There now, ladies—that will do. The reality of the case most people will 
bo able to supply for themselves. Assurance against rivals !—more likely 
the poor youth has some faint notion that the young lady’s mamma has 
* manage r him into it ! Fyionds, too. Gracious powers, save me from tho 
friends!—all criticising you in every point ; many disapproving- Yoifr ad¬ 
orable’s grandmother quiet disappointed in her choice ; she again finding her 
designed mothcr-in-law either candidly cold, or forcedly agreeable. When were 
friends ever a source of happiness at a marriage ? Then those odious visits to 
Mr. Trotter’s to choose beds and basin-stands. Oh, upholstery* why hast 
thou 80 much to do with young love ? The paphiau bower was surely not 
formed of mahogany-trees. Such a debating about drawing-room curtains 
and tables. Such a worrying as to that expensive pier-glass. Tho lady’s 
mother and sisters all against yon too. Tlio first glimpse of her in a domes¬ 
tic* character indeed! Well is it for you my friend, if, with one thing and 
another, you are not worried out of j'onr senses long lefore your wedding 
day. 

We degrade life by our follies and our vices, and thon complain that tho 
unhappiness which is only thoir accompaniment is inherent in the constitution 
of things. ^ 

Goon nature i« more agreeable in conversa) ion than wit, howovor brilliant. 

The bp.st way of raising money is by tho .lever of industry. Tho gripping 
miser raises his by screw power. 

A PRIZE OX (FORD) POEM. 


Alas, by what fot-ality 
Am I a beast obese ? 

Is quantity, not quality, 

Tho tiling you would increase? 

My tonguo is perch’d, my blood is hot. 
Weak are my trembling kuces ; 

I am BO fat that T have got 
No oaso except a wheeze. 


For, ah 1 my size produces sighs. 
Wherewith my broast is torn. 

My breath is tight—I cannot blow. 
Although I bear a horu. 

Oh, cruel men, who fatten me, 

Yciur conduct you shall rue, 

For I shall be astonish’d if 
My fat agrca.se with you ! 

C’o«ui3 Ne n>s* 

Ti 
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THE LADY AND TEE ROSE. 


From the Magtc Ring op the Baeo\ de la Motte Pouque. 

Tn tho Arcliipolagr) is an islantl well known through all the world, blooming 
nutl golden with rich harre'^ts of corn, fruit, and wlno. Thoro, in old days 
of parraniam, was bom an ouohanlor, whom tho hcathons afterwards looked 
upon as a god. The island is railed Crete, and tho mighty onohanter's mmo 
is Zens. Ry his powerful spell it ramo to pass, that this island, wheneo bo 
derived his birth, was over adorned with the rhoicest flowers ; and it is not 
very long since thoro was planted thereon a rod rose of such unequalled beauty 
that it was praised and renowned far and near as tho richest and rarest of all 
nature's blossoms This flower came from tho town of Damascus, and it was 
watched and tended 1 y ,a fair and lovely damsel, who had been forced awar 
from that ‘city by wicked men, and brought to tho enchanter’s island. 
At DOtmascua she had been in her flower-garden, and had the rose in her hand 
when tho wicked pirate fame to disturb her innocent pleasures. She hid 
the plant under her mantle, and caiTied it with hor into Crete. Hero it had 
thriven well beneath her tender r.a.vc,—the Damaseono rose blooming the 
fairest of flowers, and shn tho fairest of damsels on the island. 

Often she had whispered in secret to the flower,—'TTorc we are, both strangers 
in ihc land ; therefore we mnst he friends to each other, and tho bonds of 
affection must never bo broken between us. Ifono return home, tho other 
ton must go thither; and, if tho rose he cropped from tho stalk, tho m-aiden 
wmII wMther in her s.adncsS '—Then it seemed almost as if the flower had 
nndevsTood her words, and nodded thereto in silent sympathy. 

Not Inng thereafter, tho damsol was looking from hor window on the waves 
of the stormy sea, and, lo ' she behold, amid tho raging waters, a boat draw¬ 
ing near to the shore, and therein sat a graceful fignro of a knight, boat¬ 
ing the dark billows with his oae.'S, as an angry master would chastise tho 
slavc.s th.nt rebelled against him. With eaglo-cycs ho beheld from afar the 
bcantiful maiden, as she stood on her lofty veranda,he brought his hark to 
land, and made it fast by the golden chain to a tree, then looked np to the 
window, and called alond,—‘Who art thou, moat beautiful of ladlea?—Tho 
damsel answered, ‘1 am a king'.? daughter, and by violont men have been 
brought hither from Damascus.’—* Then,’ said he,’ thy life hero is perchanco 
sad and lonely^’—' Nay,’ answered tho damsol, *I have with mo the beautiful 
roso that thou srest blaoming in yonder garden: it has been my friond and 
snlaoo sinco wo both left our native iaud.’—Then said the knight, ‘Already 
have I wou in battle a Damaseono blado that is hotter, I ween, than any .sword 
that was ever wielded by mortal arm. A maidop—a roso—and a sword 
rom Damascus fbeso are troasuros above all price ; and tho sword will soon 
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free the maideu arid the flower from tUeii* boudago, Tru-st then to mo, 
and, if tliou wilL vontare, thou slialt aoju bo free aa the aightiagale iu. tlio 
forest.’—art tlioa, marinor, tfl-ji'j darjst to speak thus boldly?'—’ I a’u 
a rcu'jwaoi WJ-rrior/ said cho fcaig it, ‘ and AVjud my way whorevar it is luy 
pleasaro, by laud or sea j and hero iu Grebe I am ua nod tho brav(I^Hjgi'ea.’ 
— ‘Art tliou indood Bygios said tJljo dartisel; that'hero whoso deeds ara 
suug through all tho world, and who has won such victories among the Greeks 
and iu Persia, by laud and by s ja?—if this bo so, then truly 1 shall soon bo 
brought back Lo uiy wishod-for homo !’—-Ay, fairest of dam&els , and this 
night shall not jiasi beforo 1 takj you iroiu your prison,’—'But hast t!ioii a 
ship that will boar us across tho sea ^’-^-iJoubtloss,' answered tho kuigUt, • i 
have oven a floot of ships, but thoy will not couiu hithor till another jear 
has passed away.’—-For Jljaveu’s sake,’ cried the damsel, ‘ toll luo how £ 
may bo concealed in Crete till thoy arrive ?—‘ihar not,’ ausvvored the kuigliti' 

‘ all that Ifygios Inii; planned, he knows also how to liud the moans of aeooni- 
l>liihiug.’—I'horoupen sjhe neidud kindly her parting saliiuatioii, and tho 
warrior retired ; but, when the o/euing slrados had settled on tho islaud, he 
failed not to come again with a long ladder of ropes, which he ii'ted to lier 
window. She ventured to deseoud, and was ouoo more free. 

Deep in the reeej.3(js of the Cretan myuataiiis there lies a cavorncovcreil at the 
ontrauey with heath and copse.vojd, but large and lofty, wherein no mortal 
dares enter, from a droa I of the supernatural powers tiiat might asi iii him ; 
tor in aucio.^P'hiies this wai the bir.;li-plaej of'/Heus, the far-laiued eriuhautor. 
JIo.o, in the secret depths of tiu cave, llygios concealed Lh# bloouung uni 
bcaptiful damsel,—juming often to earois her at the dead of night, and 
br.ugiug wall liiiu food and wiuo, with cjstly oarpets, to dot's id liyr fre.u 
the eoKl and hard reckl. Meau.viiilo slio often said to him with auxlo ii sign 
—'TliJU w ta luy deUv'erer, and art now become iily dear husband, but bj_ 
ware, 1 pray thee, beware lost uj./ dearly-beloved rose should witlior !—Fioiu 
Uaiuasuus tbou halt obtaiuod a maiden and sword, but do not forget that there 
is, moreover, a Uaiuasccno rose under ihy protection.’ 

Far and wide, even for a whole year, the Cretans se ighb through the land 
but in vain ; they know not whitlioc tho beautiful captive had retired. Tho 
knight alone well knew where to liud the objecl of his attbotious j and becaiHO 
the cave, though wide, was no fit habitation for his beloved, he used to how 
the rocks with his iuviuuiblo Uamascuno blade, till he had made a habitation 
under ground, such as any queen might have envied. 

But joy leads to sorrow, and pleasure to pain ;—ore tho year's end tlij 

■ 

princess boro a son,—a bold, bamlsome boy, thus ci ailed among tho rocks 
like tho old onohantor Zeui j and tho bravo warrior llygies took him in hii 
arm,3 with all a father’s love, fc'o the moihor's pain wa,s again change I lo 
ioy J and, not long afjcr, til jro Was. seen on tlio horizjn a heart-eulivcniug 
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•how of white aaile all swolling in the breeze ; and this was the fleet of the 
renowned Sir Hygies. That orening the ships cast anchor in a bay of the 
Cretan shore, and mesa&ngers came to the noble owner, who rejoiced heartily 
at their arrival, went in the silence of the night for his Damascene beauty, 
and broMIht her forth under the light of the moon and stars, with the child 
sleeping on his mother’s breast. Then, as they were proceeding on their way» 
the lady sighed deeply, and said,—* Oh, Heaven!—how that thought comes 
irresistibly in the mids^ of all ray joys!—Most I leave the dear rose-tree here 
on a foreign strand F—Have wo not known each other long in our affliction* 
amd promised that, if one of ns should be set at liberty, the other should not 
be left in bondage ?—See, yonder blooms the rose! door husband, go and 
bring it to me 1*—But the knight would not listen to her prayer, and urged 
her forward in rapid flight. The damsel sighed again, and would not 
go with him, but ran to the garden wherein she had planted her beloved 
flower.’ There a sudden noise from the castle alaimed her, and she 
would have fled, bat the rose held her garments fast in its thorny 
Angers, and in her terror she shrieked and fell to the gioand. The knight 
ran up to her, and took the child fiom her arms, while she yet lay motionless 
H^and Minting in her grief and afirigiit. But now all the wmdows and doors 
were suddenly burst open :—the (Jietan guards and soldieis came forth 
armed, and with torches in their hands. At the fiist glance they re¬ 
cognised the beautiful maid of Damascus, as she lay there beside her bloom¬ 
ing rose-tree, and determined not only to make a captive of h4|||||^but also of 
the brave Sir B^ies. The knight, however, proved game not so easily to bo 
caught. With hiB Domasoe ne blade he dealt about him blowa so rapidly 
and so powerfhUy, that whoever dared to approach him was felled to the 
ground ; so that they all stood still, and their courage was broken. There¬ 
after they tried their javelins and ariows, and Hygies protected himsolf 
and the beautiful damsel as long as he could, till an arrow camo whistling 
under his golden shield, and struck her to the heait. She fell lifeless, 
and the led rose-lqavea mingleti with thq blood that streamed from her 
death-wound. The knight then left the lady and the rose on the island ; but 
the sword was still his own and by its aid, he rescued the child and bore it 
with him to hie fleet, and sailed ior Aiabia. Thereafter the child proved a 
valiant warrior,—an avenging sword, that wue worth hundred thousand 
blades of the best Damascene steel. 

**'WnikT name do you intend to give your boy ?” asked a friend of his ether 
ft lend yesterday. *^Well, as he has terrible sore eyes, 1 believe 1 shall call 
him Isaac.” (Eyes-aohe). 

What is that which we often return yet never borrow P—Thanks 

VTuat is that which cats have, but nothing else has P—Kittens. 
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^ WOMEN VMIBSUS LADIES- 

I addresB yea in behalf of the proprieties of language, —bopiog that yon 
Will take pity upon affectation, and pinoh it. The women and %e femides are 
all goue-^and the feminine terminations are following them very fast. To 
supply their places we hare ladies,-always ladies. There are no a||||horesBe8 
—only lady-authors j and there are lady-friends, lady-cousins, lady-readers, 
&a- Do the women know that lady is derired from laide ^ It either is so—or 
will arrive at that. It wiU be one of tho ugUest words in the language 
if it ooutinuo to he so tearfully abused. ' 

This affectation was at its height soma fifteen or twenty years ago. It is 
a fact, that to an action brought in which plaintiff Set forth that he had hired 
tho whole of defendant’s coaoh, but that when it was abuut to start a woman 
was inside without his consent, defendant pleaded, amongst other things, that 
the person described as a uoman was in faot a lady. At that time, and for 
years afterwards, shucking to relate, there were no mmsm the country. Look 
at any old newspaper, and you will see, “ On the—th instant, in --—'fitreet, 

the lady of-Esq. of a daughter." It ought to have been lady-sm, 

not daughter .—and any gentleman ought to have called any' other gentleman 
out if that other gentleman dared to speak of his lady-brother the style and 
title of his sider. But by matters have mended a good deal:—men own their 
wives now in tue newspapers. An honest Ocaheitean (or Tahitian, as we can 
i t now, I believe) who came over here at the time 1 speak of, told his country¬ 
men that tliS^ English whenever one of their children was born out off tho 
fourth huger ot their wives’ left hands as au offering to a goddess called 
h dshion,—but that the huger grew ag^in in a little while. Tms was the only 
rendering his language would yield:—whioh is very creditable to the Tahi¬ 
tian tongue, and shows that it puts things in their true light. 

I am, myself, of the ancient school, wuich believes and maintains the truo 
faith to be that all adult human creatures not being men are women ; which 
declares openly that all women, be they ladies or not, are females—-and all 
married females wives. The same old-fashioned community asserts that our 
language has nj adjective whioh can be sabstituted for/emals:—>and that 
tvomanhj and femiiam are adjectives having men to whom they are applicablo 
and women to whom they are not. It was one of the iormor—probably 
Fribble bimself—who invented the term lady-fri,end, and it'^ would haye been 
a good thing for the language if the first woman who heard it had been one 
of the latter and had kicked him for his pains. As to authoi‘& (meaning 
authoresses), 1 once got a book from one marked "from tho author;’’ and 1 
wondered to myself whether she meant to stand up for the old song,— 

Adam was the first man, 

live was tho t’other. 
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I wish tho women would send tlm .word Iculy back tOf its fivopcr sphere. 
Sdmothing will boBUiro to happen if they do not. GouHman },vj.s abused 
it was shortened into jent;—and what a strait the gents are in just now ! 


IFoman is a term of high honoui'j—it is a groat pity that it may not bo used 
in redpofjjjlllll^ any female whatever, wore it from a boggar to a prineesa. Its 
eolTospondiug Oroob term,' is not that' by wj[dch slavos ofboa address their mis. 
irossos in the Greek tragedy. With our notions, the address of Christ to his mo¬ 
ther beginning with the word. JVwiiLtn appears disrespectful; —in the original it 
‘3 exactly thorovorso. Lot women notit o that with tho term iadyin ourlanguago 
as used to suppiaui mmun, arose the school of men which sneered at females 
of cutivatod miud under tho nam. ol‘ bluestockings. Ssoarch antiquity through 
time and space, from ago to ago and tio'm country to country, and it will bo found 
mat respoct fjr knowledge in females is always oo-oxistent with the designation 
under homely names. Tho word Zady, gcncrioalJy used, ought to bo oduous us 
tho product of a time in which women -were taken to bo necessarily frivolous- 
But fallen women wore women, we have the account of an Apollonius who wroto 
a biography liilod with no names but those of femalo philosophers. J? ay, Suidas 
hiuisoA bus prod.r\o.l lUo name of a historian wao wrote accounts of a largo 
number of female Fytharjunu^i^. Madame Daoior ought to have remiuded ho^‘ 
husband to mjatiou this fwliLcJi 1 cannot hud that he has done) in his Life of 
Pythagoras:—fur ic shows that, in spite of all lawS to tho contrary, a wholo 
taookfnl of women ondurod tbo siltufc system to which tho followers of that sect 
■wore subjoctod. Ivor arc tho accounts of those work at' all "tanlikely: for 
Manage has colloctoJl tho names of sixty-four women who had distinguished 
themselves in tho schools of philosophy;,—^with as much inibrmation about 
them as gives to one with another more than,an ootavu page a-pieco- 
I’lutaruh dedicated more than one work to women. Throe empresses (and an 
impress was then only a woman) have distinguished tho name of Eudocia by 
Uiulr literary acquirements. Tho lust has left us (and in the dark eleventh 
century) tho historical dictionary which is frequently quoted in support of, or 
opposition to, Wuidas. A groat dfeol more might bo said to tho same effect j— 
but it would take up too much room. I hope a 1 good women will leave lady 
io appear where it is i>roper)y wanted,—and not oontinue to degrade their 
sex by speaking of it as a wholo under a term which merely signihes a cou- 
wontional distinction, if they will not, we must havo a now translation of 
Genesisj—and in it must appear “ gentleman and lady orcated Me them/' 

—£SS* 

'Co.NXENtSIE.NT. —Tho fountain of content must spring up in the mind; and 
ho who has so little knowledge of human nature as to sock happiness by 

t * 

changing anything but his own disoontontod disposition, will waste his lilb 
in fruitless ckorts, and multiply tho griefs which ho purposes lo remove. 



Ah, think ye that this troubled soul ' 
May yet again ha blithe and free, 
That changing seasons as they roll 
May bring a change o'er me ?, 


And say yo that this broken hqart 
May yet be wdan’d from forms of sad 
That -aught in nature can impart 
To it one ray of gladness ? 



Yp ne’er have felt, yo cannot know, 

The blight of hope, 'the wlthorlTig loom. 
That oomo, when all wo loved below 
Lies in the silent tomb- 


Ob there was ono, one only tie, 
Affbetion’e purest, tenderost token, 
Tlmt bound mo to Tnyseir. Oh why 
Was it S') rudely broken ? 

• 

For thoTo was not in all the earth 
Another tie with it to blond. 

I loved but her who gave mo birth-— . 
My mother and my friend. 

But sbo was far ton good and kind, 

To linger long in this dull state— 
Her sprit fled upon tho wind 
And left mo desolate. 


Ob Gofl, oh God, I do not mourn 
That her pure spirit fled to thoo 

Is or ask T that it might return 
To ebeor a thing like me. 

I would not have her bo again 
In this bad world a sojourner; 

Xot so, not so—What sock I thpn ? 

That 1 may go to her. ' 

For wore the world all good and bravo. 

Even then it could not stay my weeping; 

My very heart is in'the grave 
Where she lies sonndly slooping. 

Oh thou upon whose gentle breast 
This aching head hath often loan’d, 

Thou of God’s servants holiest, best. 

My mother and my friend; 

If from the gWios of the sky 
Some thoughts of thine may be beguiled, 

Olook urith a benignant pye 
Upon thine orphan chil'd. 
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And wo will yot hold convortie sweet. 

Such a'9 wo held in other days. 

When I have sat beside thy foot, 

And listen'd to thy lays. 

For I will hear thee in the air 

That stirs the leaf in noonday bower; 

And see the in the moon-beam fair 
At midnight's silent hour. 

• 

1 know, I know my prayer is vain — 

Alas! I cannot breathe another; 

There’s madness in my burning brain — 

My mother — O my mother ! 

* Blacicwood’s Maff, R. G. 

A Royal PftooBNY.—Fonlqnes de Nenilly, n celebrated preacher of his day, 
addressing himself in a prophetic style to Richard I., King of England, told 
him He had three daughters to marry, and that if ho did not dispose of <hem 
soon God would punish him severely. “ Yon are a false prophet,” said the 
king; "I have no daughtor.”—“Pardon me, Sire,” replied the priest; you^ 
‘Majesty has three Ambition, Avarice, and Luxury; got rid of them as fast as 
possible, else assuredly some groat misfortune will be the consequence.”—“ If 
it must be so, then,” said the king, with a sneer, ** I give my Ambition to the 
Templars, my Avarice to the Monks, and my Luxury to the Prelates.” 

I Can't do it." —Yes you can, try—try hard, try often—and you will ac¬ 
complish it. Yield to every discouraging circumstance, and you will do 
nothing worthy of a great mind. Try, and you will do wonders. Yon wifi bo 
astomshed at yonraolf, your advancement in whatever you undertake. “ I 
can’t” has ruined many a man; has been the tomb of bright expectation and 
ardent hope. Let “ I will try” be your motto in whatever you undertake, 
and, if you press onward, you will steadily and surely accomplish your object, 
and come off victorious. Try—keep trying—and you are made for this world. 


DON’T KISS AND TELL! 


Now, cousin, I am quite ashamed 
To own I’m kin to you, 

For Oh! I never thought to hear 
Such shabby things of vou : 

To kiss a protty pair oF lips 
When under Love’s light spell, 
Was really quito excusable— 

But not to kiss and tell! 

A sbabbv, heartless wooer you, 

IS saying not the most; 

For surely 'tis a dastard’s trick. 
Of conquests such to boast! 


But, joz, you shall not cozen me— 
Your lips nnd mine ne’er meet: 

For one who doth not kiss and tell 
1 shall reserve that treat. 

In vain von’U hang the mistletoe 
To catch mo if yon can, 

I never fear voiir roguish tricks. 
Your .motives I can scan ; 

And on me vou may strive in vain 
To exercise a spell; 

For to my own shall ne’er be press’d 
The lips that kiss and toll Jessy. 
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A LOVE PASSAGE IN T&AT " BEAUTIFUL CITY CALLED OOEK.” 

Tho CorTc Reporter contains the following extraordinary account of a very 
extraordinary “ affair of honor 

** The stay of tho 67th Regiment in our garrison has not been unproductive 
of the usual * reports of marriages,’ occasioned by tho protracted visit in any 
locality of her Majesty’s ‘ dear bargains.’ Nearly all the * sweet dneks’ that 
had yet escaped tho toils of Cupid have been apportioned by old Dame Ru. 
mour to various of our city belles, with, we may observe by the way, the com¬ 
mon average of ‘ successful issues’ to such affairs, viz. one in a dozen. But 
especially among them was one case, which those learned in such matters 
sagely pronounced ‘ a match j’ and, as reserve is now superfluous, we may 
state that the principals in this case wore Miss E Hardy, one of the moat 
beautiful and charming of the ladies of Cork, and Captain Bunhury, of 
tho aforesaid corps, son of tho Major-General »of that ilk,’ and himsplf a 
young gentleman of eight ami twenty. It wore needless here t o recount the 
* rise and progress’ of this affair ; suffioiont it is to say, that it was generally 
thought thTt the gallant captain had gained the affoetions of tho lovely fair • 
one—that the proliminaries wero .all hut arranged—and those exclusive and 
particular attentions paid, which, according to matrimonial oracles, always 
moans somriliuicj, but by which, as it suhse'picnfcly appeared, this corpulent 
young gontloman meant nofJtiiia. Matters had been for some time in this 
position, when it is state 1 tho son of Mnr/i intimated that ‘ Papa would not 
rmiaput—^he thought him too young—and besides the corps wero ordered on 
foreign RCiwire’—and away sped Captain Bnnbury to a shooting party, from 
whence ho jiroceeded to England, having obtained a short leave of absence. 

With the sea rolling betwppji him and the dwellers in this “ beantifu^ city” 
the captain, doubtless, doomed all right, having, as tho Americans would sav, 

, got pretty considerable clear’ of a cortain Mf. Honry ITardv, cousin of tho 
lady, who had shown a decided disposition to have an intorviow with him. 
Tho result of a brief consultation with himself w'as a rcso’ntion to obtain tho 
extension of his leave, and, it is supposed, not ngoin to join his regiment. 
What was tho gallant captain to do ? Ho must return to Ireland, and 
there, in the dim vista, stood a gigantic representation of Mr. Hardy, 
with a rifle in one hand and a bowio knife in the other, determined to 
do a littlo Lynoli-law, after tho Yankee fashion, on his own account, or 
rather on that of hia fair and interesting cousin. Well, last week the' mayor 
received two lelte’*s, penned after a lady’s delicate fashion, to tho effect 
that Captain Bunhury w/is about to return to Ireland, and that some¬ 
thing worse than murder would happen if Mr. Henry Hardy were not at 
once bound over to keep the peace to .all her Majesty’s subjects—and 
esi>ecially to Capt. Bnnbury, Thia information was repeated in a 
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Uiircl epistle, purporiing to proceed from ilio cnptain’fl Rf>licifcor! nnd direc¬ 
ted also to liis worship tho mayor, who, ojx receipt thereof, had Mr 
TTcnry Hardy hound to keep the peace, and ho was bound accordingly. But 

*-I'hore’s many a slip 

Between the cup and the lip 

and one thing apparently slipped from the memory of those who were taking 
BO many precautionary measures. The young lady has a brother, Mr, Rol ert 
Hardy, and the advantage of having such a relative in cases of this kind 
will be speedily seen. 

“ On yesterday (Wednesday) morning the .Tuvorna simmer rattled up ilio 
river at her usual 16 knots an hour, bearing, not Caesar and his fortunes, hub 
Captain Bunbury and bis umbrella. On shore, near the Packet Office, await¬ 
ing the steamer’s arrival, were a parly of officers, and two young gcnt.lcn\cn 
who stood aloof—Mr. Robert Hardy and his friend, Mr. Henry Ware. Tho 
nmm(*nt the stemner touched the finay, and the plank was put out., they rush¬ 
ed on board, and made their way to the quarter-deck, on which Captain 
Bunbury stood siirvoying complacently tho delightful scenery overhanging 
the bank of ‘ the ploasnnt waters of tbc river Lee.’ Mr Hardy, who liad a. 
‘smart pane ill his hand, saluted him with certain very si reng expressions, 
among which the unconrleous phrases of ‘ coward,’ blackguard, and others 
wore mingled—and then proceeded to apply tho cane to the officer's face and 
shoulders, till that gentleman, thinking he had enough of it, lifted up his um- 
hrolla to guard himself, and said, ‘ That will do’; hut Mr. Hardy, unwilling to 
take Captain Buubnry's opinion on such a matter, appoaled to Mr. Ware, and 
asked ‘ if anything more was to he done'!'* Mr. Waro replied in the negative, and 
they immediately left tho vessel and drove elfin a ear, Cajdain Bunhnry’s 
brother officers looking on with mingled vexation and amnzement. The re.st 
is soon told. Mr. Hardy rotunted home and waited there for some hours ex- 
]iocting n message, hut none jirriving up to four o’clock, and as the as.mult 
was pTil)li(',l v cfiinmittcd, not dooming it prudent to remain their longer lest lii.<3 
domicile should bo visited by the police, he proceeded to the house of a friend 
tlioiv to ho im\lu for the present. Capliin Bunbury went—we knew not 
whither, but he was arrested about seven o’.jlock last (Wednesday^ evening 
by head constable Condon, as ho was leaving Lloyd’s Hotel, hut Buffered to 
pass the night there in custody of Constable Graham and three 
police. We had almost forgot to mention that Cnptaiii Gilmore, of the 

Juvorna, who alone has authority on board his ship, was on Ihg platform, giv- 

% 

iug directions for Ilio mooring of the vessel at the time of (ho friendly meet-* 
ing between Mr. Hardy and Captain Bunbury. The affair scarcely ocenpiod 
two minutes, so that ho could not interfere before all was over. There were 
throe policetnon iu attendance at tho quay, on sj^ecial duty, to prevent a 
broach of tho j'oncc in this matter—acting oii the siiggesUnns recoivod 'ly the 
mayor—but they, good easy souls, knew nothing of it until after it occurred. 

* Subsequently Captain Bunbury was liberated.’ 
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THE GARDEN. 

Fa In would my Muse the flow’ry treasure slog, 

And humble glories of the youthful Spring ; 

Whoro op’ning rosea breathing sweets diffuse, 

And soft carnations show’r their balmy dews; 

Whore lilies smile in virgin robes of white. 

The thin undress of aaijorlieial light, 

And vary’d tulips show so dazzling gay. 

Blushing in bright diversities of day. 

Each iiaiutcd flow’ret in the lake below 
Surveys its beauties, whence its beauties grow; 

And pale Narcissus, on the bank in vain 
Transformed, gazes on himself again. 

Ilerc aged trees cathedral walks oomiiose. 

And mount the hill in voucrablo rows; 

There the green infants in their beds aio laid, 

The Garden’s hoise, and its expected shade. 

Here orange-trees with blooms and pendants sliirio, 
And vernal honours to their autamii join; 

Exceed their promise in tho ripen’d store. 

Yet in tho rising blossom promiso more. 

There in bright drops the crystal fountains play. 

By laure's sliioldcd from Hie piercing day: 

Where Daiiliuc, now a tree us once a maid. 

Still from Apollo vindicates her shade ; 

Still turns her beauties from th’ invading beam. 

Nor seeks in vain for succour to the stream. 

The stream at oucq preserves her virgin leaves, 

At once a shelter from her boughs receives, 

Where summer’s beauty midst of winter stays. 

And winter’s coolness spite of sn^nmer’s raj s. 


COWLEV. 

Comets ami Women —A Parallel I —Comets doublcss, answer a wise and 
good purpose in tho creation, so do women. Comets are inoomprcheusiblc, 
beautiful, and eccentric; so are women. Comets shine with peculiar splendour, 
but at night appear most brilliant; so do women. Comets confound tho most 
learned, when they attempt to ascertain their nature ; so do women. Comets 
equally excite tho admivation of tho philosopher and of tho clod of tho valley j 
so do women. Comets, therefore, are closely analogous; but the nature of 
each being insorutablo, all that remains fir us to do is to view with udmirU' 
tion the ono, and almost to adoration love tho other. 
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ON SILENCE. 

I. 

Silence! coeval with eternity; 

Thou wert ere Nature’s self began to bo, 

’Twas one vast nothing all, and all slept fast in thcc» 

II. 

Thine was the sway ere heav’n was form’d, or earth. 

Ere fruitful Thought conceiv’d Creation’s birth, 

Or midwife Word gave aid, and spoke the infant forth. 

III. 

Then various elements against thee join'd. 

In one more various animal combin’d. 

And fram’d the clam’rous race of busy human-kind. 

IV. 

The tone mov’d gently firsl, and speech was low. 

Till wrangling Science taught it noise and show, 

And wicked Wit arose, thy most abusive foe. 

V. 

But rebel Wit dcBerta thee oft’ in vain: 

Lost in the maze of words he turns again. 

And seeks a surer state, and courts thy gentle reign. 

VI. 

Afflicted Sense thou kindly dost set free, 

Oppress’d with argumental tyranny, 

And routed Beasou finds a safe retreat in Ihco. 

VII. 

With thee in private modest Duluess lies, 

And in thy bosom lurks in Thought’s disguise; 

Thou varnisher of fools, an'^.cheat of all the wise! 

VIII. 

Yet thy iudulgonoo is by both confest; 

Polly by thee lies sleeping in the breast. 

And ’tis in theo at last that Wisdom seeks for rest. 

IX. 

( 

Silence I the knave’s repute, the whore’s good name. 

The only honour of the wishing dame; 

The very want of tongs makes thee a kind of fame. 
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X. 


But; couldst thou Bcize some tongues that now arc froo. 
How church and state should bo oblig'd to thoo ! 

At senato and at bar how welcomu wuuidst thou be P 

XI. 

Yet speech cv’n there Babmissively withdraws, 

From rights of subjects, and tho poor man’s cause; 
Thou pompous Silence reigns, oni stills tho noisy laws. 

XII. 

Past services of friends, good doods of foes, 

What fav’rites gain, and what the nation owes. 

Fly tho foi'gotful world, and in thy anna rciioso. 

XIII. 

Tho country wit, religion of tho town, 

Tho courtier’s learning, policy o’ th’ grown, 

Aro boat by thoo express’d, and shine in thee aloue. 

XIV. 

Tho parson’s cant, the lawyer’s sophistry. 

Lord’s quibble, critic’s jest; all end in theo ; 

All rest in peace at last, and sloop utorually. 


A GOOD AND FAITHFUL WIFE. 


There's not a greater blessing 
E'er found upon the earth. 

More worthy man’s possessing, 

Nor yet of greater worth; 

In poverty or splendour, 

Whato’er his form of life, 
There’s nothing like a tender, 

A good and faithful vrife,—■ 

A kind and gentle lover. 

Who day by day doth prove 
How well she watcheth 
His interest and lev o; 

Who soothes him when in sickness. 
And cheorc the path of life, 

Yet over showeth meqkness— 

A good and faithful *wifo. 


What man could e'or deceive her. 
Or blight her earthly lot. 

The heart that lovclh ever, 

And loving, chauguth not— 
That kind and gentle picador 
* Who calms his angry strife. 

His friend and iuterceder— 

A good and faithful wife ? 

Thoro B not a greater blessing 
Can in t.io world be found, 

More worthy man’s possessing. 
Were ho to search it round; 
Dame Fo:^tunc may bring pleasure 
And give a zest to l\fe; 

But shels his greatest treasure— 

A gojdand faithful wife. J. H. E. 
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AV OMAN'S FlDELlTy. 

( 

Bv TiiiJ LATE Hev. C. Wolee, Authoi' of “Ltjija ua iha Death of Sir J. Moore." 

Thou shiilt stan(\ a uicty sweet woman 
And be worslup’tl—F oud. 

Gone from her ch^jek is the sutiiiner bloom, 

AaU her breath lias lo'it all us laiiit pcrlumo; 

Aud the gtosa lias falicu from her golden hair 
And her forehead is,pale, tho’ no longer fair, 

And the smile that sat on her lip is hod, 

And o\ery charm has now left tho dead, 

-Lilvo slaves tliey obey her, in the height of her power, 

But leavo her all lu her wintry hour, 

And tho thou.sands that .swoic li r her love to die 
’ {Shrank at tho tunu of her last sad sigh, 

And this is d/u/i’s lidoHty ! 

, 'Tis Woman nluuo, with ii firmer heart 
Can SCO all tho idols of life depart. 

And luvo the mure and sooth and bless 
. Man, in his utmost wietchoducss. 

Faeuion.—E very woniau who wears what may be called aii ‘'extremely 
fasliiouablo dress,” adds, by her exainjilo aud iufluonoc, to the power of fash- 
ion. Lot the matrons of E.igUiiid set a pattern of a wise moderation, aud, as 
they value their daughters’ modesty aud their husbauds’ peace, as they would 
bo free from the blood of those young vioLims who are every year sacriiiced 
to tho over-working system of the groat dross-making establishments, lot 
them firmly stem tho torrent of extravagance, and forbid, with tho voice of 
parental authority, the indulgence in elab oruLcly trimmed dresses. 

A LATE celebrated judge, who stooped very much when walking had a stone 
thrown at him one day, which fortunately passed over him without hitting 
him. Turning to his friend, ho roifiarkod “ Had 1 been au upright judge this 
might huvo caused my death. 

A Fkencuman, stopping at a tavern, askeu for Jacob. “ There is no such 
Iierson here,” said the landlord. “ Tis not a person I want, sare, but tho 
bear warmed with do poker.”—“ Well,” answered mine host, “that is Hip.”— 
“ Ah, yes, saro, you are in do right; I mean 17iilhp. ’ 

Ant Eccektkic Minisieii.—A minister named Craig puicliasod a whistle, an 
when hia hearers went to sleep he omitted from it a very shrill sound. AU 
wore awake, aud stood up to hoar him. “Well,” he said, “you are smart 
Specimens of humanity," as he slowly gaiied at his wondering people—“ whou 
1 preach the Gospel you go to sleep; when I play the fool, you are awake. " 
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THE WAY WE NATUBALIZED A FRENCHMAN. 

A Yarn Yon the season. 

I always travel by thoNorwich and Worcoator lino wlion T paaa from floflinm 
to Boston, Tny reason thoroforo beinf» very easily Biimmcd np in the fuct tlini, 
1.1 ion prli a /owsf linn, it is a safe one; llionf»li its oflicers nrc decidedly flier 

aro {icntlemen, and inoroorer T never went tlirnnc»h on that line fliat T did n't 
liavo some funny advontiiro. The la'*t time T oamp«on from Bo>?ton, we voaehed 
Allyn’a Point qnito cir^y and found tlio Wo'ecsfer, Captain 'Williams, nil 
ready for a start, .and moreover when wc pfot below we found a hvj-iyln^ hot 
sapper also ready. Tn a few moments we alar)el ; flic snppcr lidl fhow mnsical 
over) was rnnfr, .and Avith the freneral rnsli we were swept nloncr to n «ent seme- 
where nearly .amidships of the lon{» table. 'Wliilo divin;^ into n .'imohing’ stew 
of Worce.stor oysters, a very 'small A'oice’ close to my oar ovclaimed. 

Save—eef it sal not bo too mooch trobale, will yon privo to mo snme of 
ze Icct shechers zat ec.o on zat plat!’ 1 loohed around and saw that my 
nei^hbonr Avas a dapper little Frenchman. Clancincr at the plate to AAdiich 
he pointed, I roplicd : “ Tlioso arc not chickens, sir, tliev aro wood cock ' 

‘ zon I vil have some of zo AA'ood eoko. save, if yon please’' T handed liim fhe 
plate, from which he took BCA'oral of the bird.s, .and th.at ho was plc.ased with 
them T conld not doubt. At the first moatlifiil his ejms sp.avklod, and 
exolaiinod, * mn,'jn>pqvc svperhc !’ 

Amused with his manner, I entered into eoin'crsation with crent’emon. find. 

% 

intyhim nothin" loth thereto, and before llie simper was over avc aa-ovc f'x- 
ecodinfi;ly intiim-to. Tlio reader will boar in mind that tins happened jn.^t 
before the ucaa's of the French TloA'olni.ion came over. After snppcr wi's over 
mA'friend Avished to smoke, and thereforo T accomfianiod him to the fovAA'ard 
deck Av he re wo AA'orc joined in a few moments by Conld, Mnnrn, and two or 
threi'more of thn line—Our couAmrsat ion soon turned npon polltie.s, in which 
my French fi iond joined. ‘ All, Mossionrs ’’ satd he, ‘ zis is one ver pran’ rc- 
jaibliqiio nrrv : A-at shall it bo when it linA'e more dnvil-np itself!* 

(Tie undoubtedly mc.ant d(*i'ek>pe; but no matter, bis Avord will do.) 

‘ Ye.s,’ Avc replied, *■ .and it is rapidly deidluppinp itself, thonsands of 
neAA*^ eitizens arrive on our shores OA'ery d.ay, and our convenlont and pleasant 
manner of nalnralizinp them, .adds daily stronplli to T.he on-sweeping; wave of 
democracy !’ ‘ Nainraleoze. !' said our friend ; ‘ vat is zat ?' We expl.iincd to 

liiin tlio ncecssiiy of foreigners being nniuralized before tlieA’ eonld vote. 

‘ Ah, ah ! I onnerstand ze naturaleezc !’ erie.l he. ‘ T tink T shall like heem 
very mooch. Ow mooch monay he bring ?' * Costs, yon mean ! ‘Oni, Messienr. 
It ocs all ze same ! Ow mooch he co.ast ?’ Avhy, sir, in ordinary r.ases it wnnld 
cost ten dollars, but. aa'c’II put you through for nothing ! ' 'Ah, Messienr 
mooch oblige! Yen A'or polite. Yen .shall ze cerinionic occur zat shall make 
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mo on’o hommo republique ? Immediately, if you like ! wo replied, giving tho 
wink to our party, ‘Zeu 1 shall it like! continued tho Frenchman. ‘Well, 
the first point is to ascertain your democratic points j how much canvass you 
can carry without capsizing!’ ‘ I no onnorstand zat!’ ‘ I’ll explain, Do 
you know what a gin cook tail is ?’ * A shin cook-tail ? Ah, oui—yes, sarc— 
vor mooch I know heora !’ ‘ how many can you drink *’ * Ow manoe ?’ I do not 
know, sare, I shink sree or four !’ * Three or four ! that will never do. It 
will take ten to naturalize j'on !’ ‘ Zen, sare ? e’eat impo^taible ! My stomak vil 
hold no more zan two pint. T have measure heom, Ton shin cock-tail ees 
more as two quart !’ * Not if they be weak ones ; but we‘11 try to put you 

through on si® /’ ‘ Yol, sare, I vil try to take soox, for 1 vor mooch desire to bo 
one homrae republique !’ ‘ Make’eni strong,’ wo whispered to the har-keoper. 
‘ ri'easo to take down an account,* said we to Mnnro, who very serioualy took 
out hia mepnorandum book and pencil. The first was prepared and duly enter¬ 
ed by the Frenchman. ‘ Cost /orf ' it eos very strong !’be ejacnlated, wbilo 
his oyoB watered, but be held ont his hand for the second. It was given him. 
* Ah —ha ! zat is boHare bo rried ; the first having somewhat deadenecl bis 
taste to tho strength of tho second. Thus it oontinuod, till in quick succesRiou 
ho drank six strong eook-tails. They had not yet had time to operate, and 
after wiping hi.s lips an 1 eyes, for both were watery, ho nsked : ‘ Yat shall 
bo,ze rest of zo eeremonio ?’ Wo replied by sending a hand after on American 
flag, and directing another to bring up a settee from below, with four lighted 
candles. 

By tho time tho flifg was brought, the Frenchman bogan to ‘ feel his oats,’ 
and as his ey' foil upon it, he seized it, and kissing its bright folds, cried 
out : ‘ Yirc la republique de' Araeriquo ? vive la shin cock-tail!’ 

The boat now began to turn around with him, and wo pereeived svmptoms 
of fatigue in his legs, for they bent under the weight of tlio ‘ brick in his bat.’ 
The Bcttco arrived very opportunely, and the flag being spread ont upon it, w'o 
lifted tho candidate and laid him ont at full length upon it, vrmpping all hut 
In's face in the Star Spangled Banner.—Four stout men of the deck-passengers, 
Irishmen, who are always alive for fun, were picked out now,.and e.ach of them 
directed to take a candle in ono hand and a comer of the settee in the other. 

The rest of us foil into ranks behind, and the procession marched solemnly 
around tho decks of tho boat, headed by two of the party whistling tho 
tune of Yankee Doodle. 

The liquor had now fairly ‘ got up steam’ in the Frenchman’s head, and ho 
was delighted. lie shouted the Marsollaise, his eyes'flashed with pleasure, 
and ever and anon hia shout, Vive la republique 1 Vivo la shin cocktail,’ would 
ring through tho boat. ‘ 

At last, however, ho became quiet, tho delirium pa‘^s-‘d away, and an 
upparent stupor followed. 
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We set, him do^wa gently on the forward deck, formed in a circle around 
him, two candles wereplacyed at his feet and two at his head. The wbis 
tiers stopped Yankee Doodle and commenced a dead march. We all became 
suddenly solemn. A verse from * Old Hundred* was proposed, Imsd out, and 

sung. ■ 

Then for a moment all was still, when the Ups of the quiescent French¬ 
man were seen to open, and his ‘still, small roioe’ was heard to say : 

* I sink I shall have four more ze shin cock taiUen ees ze nombare ! Vive 
la republique 1 Vivo la shin cook-tail 1 

I need not add that we at once holed him in . He was naturalized. 

One of the Irishmen said : ‘ if the Johnny Crapeau wasn’t a dimocrat then' 
the crater couldn’t make him so !— Amet'ican Sun. 

School Examination. —"John, how do yon parse grandmother? "I 
dosen’t pas«i her at all, always goes in to get warm. ”—“ What is the singular 
of men?”—" They is singular when they pay their debts without being^ axed 
to do it a dozen times.” *• Young women aro beautiful. What is it that comas 
after young women ?”—" It’s the fellers to be sure. They are alvroys arter 
the youn? women.'’—"That will doj now yon are dismissed.” 

Thf.be is a Yankea whoso nose is so sharp that after using a pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief for a week it is full of holes. 

WfltOH causes us the most bother—the mails or the females ? The latter 
keep us writing letters aU the time, while the former never delivers 
them. 

"How long (Ud Adam remain in Paradise before be sinned?” said an ami¬ 
able spouHO to her husband. “Till he got a wife,” was the calm reply. 

O.vE person having asked another if he'believed in the appearance of spirits 
“ No,” was the reply; “ but T bolievo in their disappearance, for I’ve missed 
a bottle of brandy since last night ” 

Misspent Time. —How wretched it is to ^^ear people complain that the 
day-hangs heavy upon them—-that they do not know what to do with themselves- 
How monstrous are such expressions among creatures who can apply thorn- 
selves to the duties of religion and meditation, to the reading of needful 
books ; who may exercise themselves in the pursuits of knowledge and 
virtue, and every hour of their lives make themselves wiser and better than 
they were before — Palmer's ApJwrisms. 

Inscription on a bell. 

To call the folks to" church in time.I chime. 

When mirth and joys are on the wing...I ring; 

When from the body parts the soul.I toll! 

An Instantaneous Method fob Pboducing Vineqau.— Praise one young 
lady to another. 
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To John Moo7'e, author of th .0 eelabrateJ. u'ormpowder. 


How much, e^^egious Moore ' are we 
Beoeiv’d by ehewa and forma ! 

Whate’er we think, what e'er we see, 

All humankind are wormn. 

Man is a very worm by birth, 

Vile rept ile, weak, and vain ! 

Awhile he crawls upon the earth, 

Then shrinks to earth again. 

That woman is a worm we find, 

R’c-r since our grandam’s evil ; 

She first convers’d with her own kind, 

That ancient worm the devil. 

The learn’d themselves we Book-worms name. 
The blrckhead is a Slew-worm j 
The nymph whoso tail is all on flame 
Is aptly term’d a Glow-worm. ^ 

The fops are painted butterflies 
That flutter for a day ; 

First from a worm they take their rise. 

And in a worm decay. 

The flatterer an ear-wig grows ; 

Thus worms suit all conditions ; 

Misers are muckworms, silk-worms beaus, 
And death-watches physicians. 

That statesmen have the worm, is seen 
By all their winding play ; 

Their conscience is a worm within 
That gnaws them night and day. 

Ah, Moore ! thy skill were well employ’d, 

And greater gain would rise, 

If thou oouldst make the courtier void 
The worm that never dies ! 

O learned friend of Abohnrch-lane, 

Who sett'st our entrails free ; 

Vain is thy art, thy powder vain, 

Since worms shall eat ev’n thee. 

Our fate then only eanst adjourn 
Some few short years, no more ! 

Xv’n Button’s wits to worms shall turn, 

Who maggots ware before. 


Pqp$. 
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, THE ROSE IN JANUARY. 

• -4 Herman Tale. 

1 HAD the good forbuue to beoome aoquaiuled in bis old age Trith the cele¬ 
brated Wieland, and to be often admitted to bis table. It -was there that, an¬ 
imated by a flask of Rhenish, be loved to reconnt the anecdotes of his youth, 
and with a gaiety and naivete wliiob rendered them extremely interesting. His 
age—his learning—his celebrity—no longer threw us to a distance, and we 
laughed in relating the little aiventure which I now attempt to relate. It 
had a chief influence on his life, and it was that wh^ch he was fondest of re¬ 
tracing, and retraced with most poignancy. 1 can veil remember his very 
woi’ds ; but there arc still wanting the expression of his fine countenance— 
his hair white as snow, gracefaily curling round his head ; his blue eye, some¬ 
what faded by years, yet still announcing his genius and depth of th ought; 
hiB brow touched with the linos of reflection, but open, elevated, and of a 
distinguished character: his smile full of benevolence and candour. “1 
was handsome enough," ho used sometimes to say to us—and no one who 
lookod at him could doubt it; “ but 1 was not amiable, for a savant rarely is," 
ho would add laughingly, and this every one doubled ■, so to prove it, he ru- 
countod the little history tJiat follows :— 

" 1 was not quite thirty," aj^id He to ua, “ when 1 obtained the chair of phi¬ 
losophical professor in this college in the most fluttering manner : I need not 
tell you that my amour priyirg was gratified by distinction rare enough at my 
ago. 1 certainly had worked for it donuoriy i but at the moment it came to 
mo, another species of philosophy occupied mo much more deeply, and 1 would 
haVo givon more to know what passed in my heart, than to have had power 
to anal^'^so those of all nianUind. 1 was jjassionately in lov'o ; and you all 
know, I hope, that when love takes possession of a young head, adieu to 
every thing elso ; there is no room for any other thought. My table was 
covered with folios of all colours, quires of paper of all sizes, journals of all 
species, catalogues of books, in short, all tjj.at one finds on a professor’s 
table : but of the whole oiru.c of aciuuue I had for some time studied only the 
article Host, whether in the Encyclopaedia, tiio botanical books, or ail the gar¬ 
deners’ calendars that 1 could meet with. You shall learn presently what led 
me to this study, and why it was that my window was always open, even da¬ 
ring the cpldcst days. All this was conuecled with the passion by which I was 
possessed, and which had become my sole~and continual thought. I could not 
well say at this moment how my lectures and cuuraos got on, but this I know 
that more than once I havo said ‘ Amelia,’ instead of ‘ philosophy.’ 

t 

“ It was the name of my beauty—in fad, of the beauty of the University, 
Madomoiscllo de Belmont. . Her father, a distinguished ofiiuer, had dieJ on the 
field of battle. She occupied with her inuther a laigo and handsome house 
in the atreot in which 1 lived, on the same aide, and a few doors distant. Tlii'i 
mother, wise and prudent, obliged by circumiLances to inhabit a city tilled 
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with youpg students from all parts, and having so charming a daughter, never 
euifered her a moment from her sight, either m or out of dooVa. But the good 
lady passionately loved company and cards ; and to reconcile her tastes with 
her duties, she carried Amelia with her to all the assemblies of dowagers, 
professors’ wives, canonesses, &c. Ac., where the poor girl ennuyed herself to 
death with hemming or knitting heside her mother’s oard-table. But you 
ought to have been informed, that no student, indeed no man under hfty, was 
admitted. ' 1 had then but little chance of conveying my sentiments to 
Amelia. 1 am sure, however, that any other than myself would have dis¬ 
covered this chance, but 1 was a perfect novice ia gallantry 3 and until the 
moment when 1 imbibed this passion from Amelia’s beautiful dark eyes, mine 
having been always fixed upon Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chuldaic, Ac., under- 
stood nothing at all of the language of heart. It was at an old lady's, to 
whom 1 was introduced, that 1 became acquainted with Amelia i my destiny 
led me to her house on the evening of her assembly 3 she received me —1 saw 

t 

Mademoiselle de Belmont, and from that instant her imago was engraven in 
lines of fire on my heart. The mother frowned at the sight of a well-looking 
. young man : but my timid, grave, and perhaps somewhat pedantic air re¬ 
assured her. There were a low other young persons—daughters and nieces 
of the lady of the mansion 3 it was summer—they obtained permission to 
walk in the garden, under the windows of the saloon and the eyes of their 
mammas, 1 followed them 3 and, without daring to address a woi d to my 
lair oncj caught each that fell from her lips. 

Her conversation appeared to me us charming as her person 5 she spoke 
on diilereut subjects with intelligence above her year.-. In making some 
pleasant remarks on the defects of men in general, she observed, that ‘ what 
ahe most dreaded was violence of temper.' I^aturally of a calm disposition 
1 was wishing to boast of it 3 but not having the courage, 1 at last entered 
into her idea, and said so much against passion, that 1 could nut wdl be sus¬ 
pected of an inclination of it. 1 was recompensed by an approving smile 3 
It emboldened me, and 1 began to talk much better than 1 thought myself 
capable of doing before so many handsome women : sue appeared lo listen 
with pleasure 3 but when they came to the rhapter of fasliious, 1 had no more. 
10 say—it was an unknown language ; neither did she appear versed in it. 
Then sucoeeded ohservations on the flowers in the garden 3 1 knew little 
more of this than of the fashions, but 1 might likewise have my particular 
taste 3 and to decide, 1 waited to learn that of Amelia : she declared for the 
rose, and grew animated in the eulogy of her chuseu flower. From that mo- 
lueut it became for me the queen of Flowers. ‘ Amelia,’ said a pretty, little, 
laughing, Espieglu, ‘ how many of your favourites are condemned to death 
this winter P’ ‘Not one,’ replied she 3 ‘1 rououhee them—their education 
IB too troublesome, and too ungrateful a task, aud 1 begin to think I know 
nothing about it.’ 
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*' 1 aaaumed BuOieleab roaolution to ask the explanatiou of this qaestioB and 
answer : she gave it to me :—■ Yon have just learned that 1 am passiouately 
fund of rosea ; it is an hereditary taste ; my mother is still louder of them 
than 1 am. Since 1 was able to think of any thing, 1 have had the greatest 
wish to odor her a rose-tree ill blow (as a new year's gift) on the drat of 
January ; 1 have never succeeded. Every year 1 have put a quantity of rose- 
trees into vases ; tlm greater number peris hed ; and I have never been able 
to odor one ruse to luy mother.’ bo little did 1 know of the culture of flow¬ 
ers, as to be perfectly iguoraui that it was possible to have loses in winter ; 
but from the moment I understood that it might be, wiiihout a miracle, and 
that incessant attention only was necessary, 1 pruiuisod myself, that this year 
the iirst of January should not pass without Amelia's ofleriug her mother a 
rose-tree in blow. We re uuruod to tbe saloon :—so close nasi on the watch, 
that I heard her uek my name in a whisper. Her couipauion answered, ‘ 1 
know him only by vepulatiuu ; they say he is an author, and so learned, that 
he is already a ^^rofessor.’ ‘ 1 should never have guessed it,’ said Amelia, 
* he seems neither vain nor pedantic.’ How thankful w'uu 1 for this reputa¬ 
tion ! Next muruiug 1 wont to a gardener, and ordered li i'iy rose-trees oi dif- 
fereut mouths to he put m vases, ‘it must be siuguiur ill luriunu,’ thought' 
i ‘ if, among this number, one at least does not flower.' On leaving tho gard¬ 
ener 1 went to my boouseliei’s—purchased some wuiks eu flowers, and return¬ 
ed huniu full of hope. 1 iuteuded to accompany my rose-tree with a line 
letter, in which 1 should request to be permitted to visit Ivludame do Belmont, 
111 order to teueh her daughter the art of having roses in vi inter ; the ugiee- 
ubhi lesson, and the charming scliolar, wore to me liiuth pleasanter thumes 
than those of my pliilosuplueai lectures, I built uii all this the prettiest ro- 
mauce possible ; iiiy niiik pail had not yet got ou so far as Ptn-attc')), she held 
It ou her head ; aud my ruse was not yet ti-aasplau..ed into its vase, but 1 saw 
It all in blow, in tho meautiiue, 1 was happy only in imagination; 1 no 
longer saw Amelia , they ceased to invite me to the dowager parlies, and 
she was not allowed to mix in those of young people. 1 must then bo res¬ 
tricted, uutil my iuti'uduuer was ill a statu of pres euiuiion, t^^ iceing her 
every evening pass by with her mother as they went to their parties. Hup. 
pily fur mu, Madame do Belmont was suuh a cow ard lu a carriage, that she 
preferred walking when it was possible. 1 know the hour at which they were In 
the habit of leaving home ; 1 learned to distinguish the sound of the bell of 
their gate from that of all the others of tlie quaiter ; my window ou the 
grouuafl-uur was always open ; at the moment 1 heard their gate unulose, 1 
snatched up some vuluiue, which wms often turned upsido Uown, stationed my. 
self at tho window, as if profoundly occupied with my study, and thus almost 
every day saw for an inslaut the lovely girl, aud this instant was sulhciunt 

V 

to attach me to her still more dcuply. The elegant simplicity of her dress, 
ner rich, dark hair wrcalJied round her head, and falling in ringlets on her 
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forebead ; ber slight aad graceful figure—^her step at onc^ light aud com- 
uiauding— the fairy foot that the care of guarding the snowy robe rundered 
visible, inflamed my admirration i while her dignified and composed manner, 
her attention to her mother, and the affability with which she saluted her 
inferiors touched my heart yet more. 1 began too to fancy, that, limited 
as were my oppoxxunities of attracting her notice, 1 tvas not entirely indif¬ 
ferent to her. For example, on leaving home, she usually crossed to the 
opposite side of the street; for had she passed close to my windows, she 
guesBod, that, iutoutly oocupied us 1 chu.^u to appear, 1 could nut well raise 
my eyes from my book ; ttiou as shu camu uoar my house, there was alw'ays 
something to say, in rather a loader tone, as, ‘ Take care, mamma j lean 
heavier on mo ; do yon feel cold h’ i then raised my eyes, looked at her, saluted 
her, and generally oucouncored the transient glanee of my divinity, who, with 
a blush, lowered h'jr e;es, and returned my salute. Tho mother, all envelop¬ 
ed in cloaks and hoous, saw nothing. 1 saw every thing—and surrendered my 
heart.* A slight circamstaiieo augmontod my hopes. 1 had published ‘ An 
Abridgment of Fraotical I’kilosophy’ It was an extract from my course of 
leoturos—was sucoossful, and the edition was sold. My book-sollcr, awaro 
that I had sumo oopios remaining, came to beg one for a customer of his, who 
was extremely anxious to get it aud lie named Mademoiaollo Amelia Belmont 
I actually blushed with pleasure. To conceal my eiiibariassmout, 1 laughingly 
inquired, what could a giil of Ivor age want >vith so serious a work i-* ‘ To road 
it, sir, doubtless,’ replied the bookseller : Mademoiselle Amelia docs not 
resemble the generality of young ladies ; she prefers useful to amusiug books, 
lie then mentioned the names of several that he had lately scut to her, aud 
lihuy gave me a high opinion of her taste. ‘ From her impaiienco for your 
book,’ added he, ‘ I can answoi* for it, that it will ho perused with great plea¬ 
sure : mo.-o than ton messages have boon sent; at last, 1 promised it lor to¬ 
morrow, and I bog of you to ouable me to keep my word.’ 1 thrilled with joy 
as I gave him the volumes, at the idea that Amelia would road my sontimouts, 
and chat she would learn to kuowmj. 

October arrived, aud with it my C*^y vaios of rose-trees! for which, 
of course, they made me pay what they chose, aud I was as delighted 
to count them in my room as a miser would his sacks of gold. They all look¬ 
ed rather languishing, but then it was because they had not yet reconciled 
themselves tothu now earth. I read all that wasov’er written on the culture of 
roses with much mure attention than I had formerly read my old philosophers, 
and I ended as wise as 1 began. I psreeived that this science, like all others, 
■has no fixed rules, and that each vaunts his system, anh believes it tho best.. 
One of my gardener authors would have the rose-trees as much as possible in 
the open air ; another recommended their being kept close shut up ; one or¬ 
dered constant watering ; another absolutely forbade it. ‘ It is thus with the 
education of man, said I, closing tho volumes in vexation; ‘ always m 
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extremes. Let C-S try the nipdiom between theee opposite opintons.' ’ 1 es 
tablished a f^ood thermometer in my room : and, aooardinof to its indications^ 

I put them nutaide the windows, or took them in. Yon mny guess that, fifty 
vases, to which I gave this exercise three or four times a day, aocorditig to 
the variations of the atmosphere, did not leave me mnch idle time •. and this 
was the oopupation of a professor of philosophy ! Ah ? well might they hare 
have taken his chair from him, and sent him back to school, a thousand times 
more chiIdiF.h than the youngest of those pnpils t 5 whom T hnrriel over the 
customary routine of philosophical lessons ■ my whole mind was fixed on 
Amelia and my rose-trees. 

•' The death of the greater number of my however, soon lightened 

my Istbonr •—more than half of them never struck root. T flung them into 
the fire. A fourth part of those that remained, after unfolding some little 
leaves, stopped there. Several nssumod a blackish yellow tint, and gave me 
hopes of beautifying ! some flourished surprisingly, but on^y in leavesj^ others 
to my great joy, were covered with.bnds ; but in a few days they always got 
that little yellow circle which the gardeners call the collar, and which is to 
them a mortal malady—their stalks twisted—they dropped—and finallv fell 
one after the other to the earth—not a single bud remain'ng on 
my poor trees. This withered my hope*! and the more rare I took of mv 
invalids, the more T hawked them from window to window, the wmrse thev 
grew. At last, one of them, and but one, premised to reward my trouble. 
Thickly covered with leaves, it formed a handsome bush, from the middle of 
which sprang out a fine, vigorous branch, erownel with six hoaiitifnl buds 
that got no collar, grew, enlarged, anvl even discovered, through their 
ealices, a slight rose tint. There were still six long weeks before the new year 
and, certainly, four, at least, of my precious buds would beb’own bv that time. 
Behold me now rGcnnipensed. for all my pains ; hope re-entered ray heart, 
and every moment I looked on my beauteous introducer with complacency, 

” On the 27 th of November, a day which I'can never forget, the sun rose in 
all its brilliance ; I thanked Feaven, and hastened to place my rose tree, and 
such of its companions as yet survived, on a peiistyle in the court. (I have 
already mentioned that I lodged on the ground floor ) t watered them, and 
went, as usual, to give my philosophical lecture. I then dined—drank to the 
health of my rose—and returned to take my station in my window, with a 
quicker ifarobbing of the heart. 

** Amelia’s mother hal been slightly indispose 1 : for eight days she had not 
left the house, and consequently I had not seen my fair one. On the first 
morning I had observed the physician going in, uneasy for her, I contrived 
to cross his way, questioned him, and was comforted. I afterwards learned 
that the old lady had recovered, and was to make her appearance abroad on 
this day at a grand gala given l)y a baroness, who lived at the end of the 
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«tr*et. I w»a then oeHein in eee Amelin pass br, an'l eight days of priraMon 
had enhanoed that thought. I am gttre ICa'lnme de Belmont did not look to 
hie party with aewmeh impatienee as 1 did. She was elways on© of the 
first: it had Boaroely strnck fire, when r heard the bell of her gate. I took 
tjp a book,—.there was T at my post, and presently T saw Amelia appear, daz- 
zliAg with dress and hetonty, as she gare her arm to her mother, Kerer yet 
had the brillianoy of her fignre so struck me. This time there wa's no occasion 
for her to speak to catch my eyes ; they were fl.xed on her, but hers wore 
bent down : howero”. rhe gnessed that I was there, for she passed slowlv to 
prolong my happiness. I followed her with my gaze, until she entered tho 
house ; then only she tnmed her head for a second ; Ihe door was shut,, and 
she disappeared, hut remained present to my heart, 1 eould neither close 
my window, nor cease to look at the bareness’s hotel, as if T could seo 
Amelia through the walls. I remained there till all objects were fading into 
obscurity. Th«^ approach of night, and the frodtinesg of the air, brought to 
my recollection that the rose-tree was still on the peristyle ; never had 
it been so precious to me, I hastened to it ; and scarcely was T in the ante¬ 
chamber, when I heard a singular noise, like thet.of an animal browsing, 
and tinkling its bells. T trembled, I flew, and T had the grief to find a sheen 
quietly fixed beside mj rose-trees, of which it was making its evening 
repast^ith no slight aridity. 

I caught np the first thing in my wav ; it was a heavy cane. T wished 
to drive away the gluttonous beast; alas ! it was too late ; ho had just bitten 
off the beautiful branch of bnds ; he swallowed them one after another - atjd, 
in spite of the gloom, I could see, half out of his month, the finest of them 
all, which in a moment, was champed like the rest. T was neither ill-temper¬ 
ed nor violent; but at th’s sight I was no longer master of myself. Without well 
knowing what I did, I discharged a blow of my cane on the animal, and 
etretched it at mv feet. No sooner did I perceive it motionless, and I renen- 
tel of having kills! a creature Uncon'Jciousof the mischief it had done. Was 
this worthy the professor of philosophy, the adorer of the gwitle Amelia? 
But thus to eat up my rose-tree, my only hope to got admittance to her I 
When I thought on its annihilation, I could not consider myself so culpable. 
However, the night darkened; I heard the oH servant crossing the lower 
passage, and I called her. " Catherine,* said I, ‘ bring your light; there is 
mischief here- Yon left the stable door open (that of the ^pourt was also 
unclosed): one of your rbeep has been browsing on my roee-trees, and I have 
punished it.' 

She soon came with the lantern in her hand. ' It is not one of otir sheep,* 
said she j I have jnst erme from them, the stable gate is shut, and they are 
all within. O, blessed saints ! blessed saints ! What do I ses I—exclaimed 
she, when near: * It is the pet sheep of our neighbour, Mademoiselle 
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Amelia do Belnioitb, Foot Jlobin ! what bad luck brought you hear? O! 
how sorry sho will be.’ T nearly dropped down beside Ilobin. ‘ Oh Madomoi- 
Bclle Amelia ?' said 1, in a trembling voice ; ‘ has she actually a shcop ’’’ * O I _ 

good Lord ’ no, she has non'’ at this moment—but that which 11ns thoro •with, 
its four legs up in the air: she loved it as herself - seo the collar that she 
worked for it with her own hands.’ I bent to look at it. Tl ■was of road lea¬ 
ther orriam''utod with littlo bells, and she had emhroid‘’red on it in gold 
thread—‘ Robin belongs to Amelia de Belmont ; she loves him, and begs that 
he may bo rcstored + o her.’ ‘What will sho think of the harbarian who 
killed Ijim in a fit, of passion—the vice that she most detests ? Rho is 
right; it has been fatal to her. Tot if he should be onlv stunned by the 
blow : Catherine ' run, ask for some anther, or Eau de Fic, or hartshorn, 
—run. Catherine, run.” 

Cfsthcrino set oT ; 1 tried to make it open its month : —my rose-bud wai« 
st'll between its bonnetioally-soalod tooth perhaps the collar pressod it ; in 
fa'’t., the ihroat was swelled. T got it off with difficulty ; something fell frora 
it n,*^ my feet, which T mo'dmniea’lv took up and put into my pocket withoTit 
looking at. it, so much wms 1 absorbed in anxiety for the resuscitation. I rubbed 
him with aR my strength ; 1 grow more and more impatient for the re¬ 
turn of Catherine. She came with a smaR phial in her hand, calling out in 
her usual mauuer, ‘ Here, s'r, here’s the medicine. I never opened mV 
mouth about it to Mademoiselle Amelia ; I pity her enough without that.’ 

“ ' What is all this, Catherine ’ wlmro have von seen MademoiseRo Amelia? 
and^whitis he.r affliction, if she does not know of her favourite’s de-rth ?* 

‘ O s’r, this is a terrible day for the poor rouug lady. She was at the end of 
the street, searching for a ring-whioh she had lost, and it was no trifle, but 
the ring that her dead father had got as a present from the emperor, and 
worth, they say, more ducat*? than I have ha,ir.s on my hmd. TTer mother 
lout it to her to-dav for the party ; fhe has lost it. she knows neither how nor 
whore, and no-,mr missed ir till she drew off her glove at supper. And, poor 
soul ! the glove was on again in a minute, for fear it should be seen that the 
ring was wanting, anti she slipped out to search for it all along the street, but 
has found nothing.* 

“It .stnieV me, that the substance that had fallen from the sheep’s 
collar had the form of a ring—could it poss'bly be ?— T looked at it ; 
and, judge of my joy !—it was Madame de Belmont’s ring, and. really 
s’cry beautiful and costly. A secret presentiment whispered to me that, th's 
was a bettor means of presf nbation than the roso tree. 7 pressed the precious 
ring to my heart, and to my lips; assured mysolf that the sheep wns 
really dead; and, leaving -him stretched near the devastated rose-trees, 

I ran into street, dismissed thoso w'bo wore seeking in vain, and 
stationed myself at my door to an nit the return of my neighbours. 


X 
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T Raw from a distance the flamheau that preceded Uiem, quickly dis¬ 
tinguished their vmocs, and comprcliondod by them that Amelia had con¬ 
fessed her misfortune. The mother scolded bitterly; the daughter wept, 
and said, ‘ Perhaps it may be found.’ ' O yes, perhaps,'—replied the mother 
with irritation, ‘ it is too rich a prize to him who finds it : the emporor gave 
it to your deceased father on the field when he saved his life; he set more 
value ou it than on all that he possessed besides, an^^now you have thus flung it 
away; but tho fault is minet for having trusted you w tli it. For some t.ime hack 
you have sftcmod quite bowildered,’ I hoard all this as I followed at some 
pace.?behind them. Tliey reached home ; nud I had the cruelty to prolong, 
for some moments more, Amelia’s mortification.—T intended that the treasure 
should procin’o me the eiifrde of their dwelling, and I waited till they had got*^ 
upstairs. I then liad mysolf annoiinced as the bearer of good nows ; I was 
’ntroduced, and re.spectfully presented the ring to Madame de Belmont ; anl 
how delighted peonicd Amelia! and how hcantifnlly she brightened in her 
joy, iffot a'ono that the ring wmis found, but that I was the finder ' She oast 
“liei'Felf on her mother's bosom, and turning on mp her e\e«, humid with tears, 
though beaming n ith pleasure, she cla.sprd 1 cr liands, exclaiming' O, air, 
what obligition, what gratitude do we not owe, to you.’ 

“ ‘Ah, Madeinoisello ’ returned I, ‘ you know not to whom you address the 
term gratitude.’ ‘ To one who has eoiiferred on me a great pleasure,* said she 
‘ To one w'hohaa caused you a serious pain—to tho killer of Uohin.’ 

“ ‘ You, Sir .—1 cannot credit it- Why should you do so ? you are not po 
erneb’ 

■ 

“ * No, but T am so unfortunate Tt was in opening his collar, which 1 
have also hrouglil to you, that vour ring fell on th'’ gr.^und. You promised a 
great recompense to him who should find it ; F dare to solicit that recompouse; 
grant me luy pardon for Robin’s death.' 

‘ And 1 thank you for it,'^ evclaimcd tho mother. never could endure 
tliat animal; it took np Arnelia’.s eutiro time, and wearied me out of all 
patience with its bleating. If you had riot killed it, heaven knows w'hcre it 
might have carried my diamond. But how did it get entangled in tlie collar ? 
Amelia, pray explain all this.’ 

“ Amelia's heart was agitated ; she was as much grieved that it was 1 who 
hud killed Robin, as that he was dead.—‘Poor Eohin'* said she, drying a 
tear, ’he was rather too fond of running out ; before leaving homo T hnd"^ pnt 
on his collar, that lie might not bo lost—he had alw'£|,ys been brought hack to 
me. The ring must have slipped under his collar. I hastily drew on ipy 
glove, and never missed it till I was at supper.’ 

“ ‘ Whet good luck it wa-S that he went straight to this gentleman’s ’’ 
observed ihe mother, 
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“ ‘ Yes—for you/ said Amelia j ‘ho was cruelly received. Was it such a 
crime, air, to enter your door ?* 

‘“It was night,’ I replied ; ‘ I could not distinguish the ojllar, and I learn« 
cd, when too late, that the animal belonged to you.’ 

“ ‘ Thank heaven, then, you did not know it !' cried the mother, ‘or whore 
would have been my ring.’ 

“ ‘ It is necessary ut least,’ said Amelia, with emotion, ‘ that I should 
know how rny favoaiitc could have so cruelly cuagrined you.’ 

“ ‘ O’ Maderaoisello, he had devoured my hope, my happ iucss, a superb rose- 
tree about to blow, that I had boon long watching, and intended co present —to 
a person on New Year’s-day.’ Amolia smiled, blushed, extended her lovely 
hand towards mo, and murmered—‘All is pardoned.’ ‘If it had eaten up a rose- 
tree about to blow/ cried out Madame do Belmont, ‘it deserved a thousand deaths, 

1 w’ould give twenty sheep fora rose-tree in blow.’ ‘ And 1 am much mistaken’ 
said Amelia, with the sweetest ‘ if this very rose-tree was not intended 

for you.’ ‘ For mo ! You have lost your senses, child; I have nut the honour-ai' 
knowing the gentleman,’ ‘ But ho knows your fondness for roses ; I mentioned 
it one day beforo him, the only time 1 over met him, at Madame de S.’s. Is it ' 
not true, sir, that my unfortunate favourite had eaten op my mother’s rose-troo.’ 

I acknowledged it, and related the course of education of my fifty rose-troos. 

“ Madame de Belmont huighed heartily, and said, ‘ she owed me a double 
obligation.’ ‘ Mademoiselle Amolia has given mo my recompense for tho 
diamond,’ said I to hor j ‘ i claim yours also, madamo.’ ‘ Ask, sir.—’ ‘ Per¬ 
mission to jiay iny rospoots soinetiinos to you !' ‘ Granted, replied she, gaily- 

1 kissed her hand respectfully, that of her daughter tenderly, and withdrew- 
But I returned the next day—lUnd every day : 1 was received with a kindness 
that each visit increased ; I was looked on as one of tho family. It was I who 
now gave my arm to Madame do Belmont to conduct her to tho evening 
parties : she presented mo as hor friend, and they were no longer dull to her 
daughter. Now year’s day arrived. 1 haJ gone the evening before to a sheep- 
hold in the vicinity to purchase a lamb similar to that I had killed. I col¬ 
lected from tho dili'eront hot-houses all the flowering rose-trees I could find ; 
tho finest of them was for Madamo do Belmont; and the rose of the 
others were wreathed in a garland round the fleecy neck of the lamb. In tho 
evening I went to my neighbours with my presents. ‘ Robin and the rose-tree 
aro restored to life,’ said I, in offering my homage, which was received with 
pensibility and gratofu’uoss. ‘ 1 also should like to give you a New-Year’s 
^ift/said Madamo do Belmont to me, ‘if I but knew what you would best 
ike.’ ‘ What 1 best like ! Ah, if I only dared to tell you.’ ‘ If it should 

banco now to bo my daughter-’ 1 fell at her feet, and so did Amelia 

Well,’ said the kind parent, ‘ there then is your New Year’s gift ready found 
melia gives you hor hoait, an I I give you her baud.’ She took tho rose 
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-wreath frum off the lamb, and twined it ro^ind our united hands. And my 
Amelia/* continued the did professor, as he finlBhod bis anecdote, passing an 
arm round his companion as she sat beside him, “ my Amelia is still to my 
eyes as beautiful, and to my heart us dear, as on tbe dsCy when our hands 
wore bound together with a chaiix of flowers.” 

Nezi’UJonthly Magaiinc, 

Whe.v Jack Jones discovered that ho bad polished his mate’s hoots iustoad 
of his own, lie called it an aggravated instance of “labouring—aud confound¬ 
edly hard, too—under a mistake.’ ’ 

“Whose pigs aro those, my lad?”—“ Whoy, they belong to that thoro big 
B 0 W.“—“No, I moan who is their master ?”—“ Whoy,” again answered ^ho 
lad, “ that little uii, ho’s a rare an tofoight-” 

“ WiiEUE is Mr. F. inquired an old lady.—“ 0, in some part of Austria, 1 
believe,” -was the reply.—“ Well, dear me,” txolaimod the blufSed old woman, 

' I’m glad he is in Austria, fur then ho can bring mo home an osti'ick Iba- 

An eccentric hanker was eyeing with suspicious vision a hill presented to 
* him for discount. “ You noi5d not fear,” said the palpitating customer : “ one 
of the parties keeps his carriage.”—“ Ay,” rejoined the banker, “I shall be 
glad if he keeps his feet.” 

A GENTi-EMAN, in Conversation with Dr. Johnson, having, to some of tho 
usual arguments for drinking, added this; “ You know, sir, drinking drives 
away care, and makes us forget what is disagreeable ; would you not allow a 
man to drink for that reason?” Jihuson replied, “ Y'es, sir, if he sat tioxt 
you” 

“Wiioishn?” said a passor-by to a policeman, who -was endeavouring to, 
raise an intoxicated individual -who hid fallen into the gutter.—“Can't,' 
say, sii’,” replied the policoman ; “he can't give an account of himself.—“Uf 
course not, said tho other,” *- How can you expect an account from a maii 
who has lost his balance ?” 

“Biddy, bring mo some salt.“—“ Sure an I will, your rivcronce.“ Fortl 
with appeai’od Biddy with the article in her hand. “Never again bring n 
anything in your hand,“ said the master you should havo brought it or 
plate.” Tho evening meal being over, the bell was again rung, and 1 
faithful domestic instantly appeared.” “ 1 want my slippers,” Biddy w 
and returned, hearing in her Laud a plate, upon wluch were the prw 
dfjop&rs. “ I 

Sjpeedt Justice.—“ Guilty, or not guilty ?” asked a Dutgh Jvf 
“ Not guilty !”—“ Den what do you want hero P ' Go about youv pisin® 
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•LOVE. 

Amj thoughts, all passions, all dollgUts, 
Whatever stirs this inoi'tal framo, 

Are all but ministers of Love, 

And feud his sacred damo. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o’er again that happy hour. 

When midway on the mount I lay, 

Beside thu min'd tower. 

a 

The moonsliine, stealing o’er the scime, 

Had bleudod with the lights of eve ; 

And she w^as there, my hope, my joy, 

My own doar Genevieve ! 

Shu loan’d against the armed man, 

The statue of the armed knight; 

Sho stood and listen’d to my lay. 

Amid the lingering light. 

A 

Few sorrow's hath she of hor o^vn, 

My hope ! my joy ! my Genevieve ! 

She loves me best whene'er I sing 
The song that makes hor grieve. 

I play’d a soft and doleful air, 

1 sang an old and moving story— 

An old rude song, that suited vi ell 
That r.un wild and hoary. 

She listen’d with a flitting blush. 

With downcast eyes and modest grape ; 
For well she knew i could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

I loldhor of the knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 

And that for ten long years ho woo’d 
The lady of the lauu. 

I told her how he pined j and ah ! 

The deep, the low', the pleading tone 
With which 1 sang another’S'lbve, 
Interpreted my own. 

She listen’d with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes, and luodi-rii grace; 
And she forgave me, that I guz^d 
Too fondly on her face 1 

But when I told the cruel scorn 
That crazed, that bold and lovely knight, 
And that he cross'd the mountaiu>w'Oods, 
JJJor rested day nor night j 

That sometimes fiom the sai age den. 

And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at onco 
in green and sunny glade 
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There came aud look’d hftn in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright; r 

And that he knew it was a tiendj 
Thia ZQiserablo knight ! 

And that, unknowing what ho did. 

He leap’d amid a murderous band, 

And saved from outrage worse than death 
The lady of the land ! 

And how sho wept and clasp’d his knees ; 

And how she tended him m vain— 

And over strove to expiate 

Thosuoin that crazed his brain. 

And that she nursed him in a cave j 
And how his madness went away. 

When on the yellow furest-lea\ es, 

A dying man ho lay. 

His dying woi'ds—but when I reach'd 
That vendereststram of all the ditty 
My falioring voice and pausing harp 
Disturb’d her soul with pity ! 

All impu'ses of soul and sense 

Had thrill’d my guileless Uenevieve; 

The music, and the doleful talc. 

The orih aud balmy eve j 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope. 

And undistiuguishablu throng. 

And gentlo wishes long subdued, 
subdued and cherish'd lo^ ,— 

She wept with pity and delight. 

She blush’d with love aud virgin-shame. 

And like the murmur of a dream, 

1 heal'd her bieathe my name. 

Her bosom heaved—'Sho stept aside, 

As conscious (xf my look she stept— 

Thou suddenly, with timorous e^e, 

Sho flud to mu aud wept. 

She half-enclosed mo with her arms, 

Sho press’d me with a meek embrace; 

And bonding back her head, look'd up 
And gazed upon my face. 

‘ Twas partly Love and partly Fear, 

And partly twas a bashful ai't. 

That 1 might rather feel, than see. 

The swelling of i.er huart. ' 

1 calm’d hor fear9> and she was calm. 

And told her love with virgiu-prijio; 

And so 1 won my Uenovicve, 

My bright and beauteous bride, 

ColeriJge, 
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THE UGJjY aunt.—a Fairy Tale, from the Norwegia.v. 


There was a little maiden 
Lived long and long ago, 

(Tho' when it was, and where it was, 
I’m auro I.do not know,) 

And her face was all the fortune 
This maiden had to show. 

And yet,—what many people 
Will think extremely rare 
In one who, like this maiden. 

Ne’er knew a mother’s onre,— 

The noighbours all asserted 
That she was good as fair. 

‘‘ Alack!" exclaim’d the damsel, 
VV^hile hitter tears she shed 
“ I’m little skill’d to labour, 

And yet I must be fed; 

I fain by daily service 
Would earn my dailj' bread.’’ 

And so she sought a palace 
Where dwelt a mighty queen. 

And when the roya’ lady 
I'he little maid has scon. 

She loved her for her beauty, 

Desi)iie her lowly mien. 

Not long she served her majesty 
Ere jealousy arose, 

^Because she wis the favourite, 

As you may well suppose.) 

And all the other servants 
Recamo her biitor foes. 

And so those false companions, 

Tti envy of her face, 

Contrived n wicked stvntagom 
To bring her to disgraeo. 

And fill her soul with sorrow. 

And rob lier of her place- 

Thev told her royal majesty 
(Most arrant liars they!) 

That often, in their gossining. 

They’d heard the maiden say 
That she could spin a pound of flax 
All in a single day; 

Indeed!” exclaim’d her majesty, 

** I’m fond of spinning, too; 

So come my little maiden 

And make your boasting true . 

Or else your foolish vnuity 
Vou presently nia_\ rue I’’ 


Alas!—the hapless damsel 
Was nowafllicted sore. 

No mother e’er had taught her 
In such ingenious lore; 

A spinniug-wheel, in all her li'e. 

She ne’er had seen before ! 

Rut fearing much to tell the queen 
How she had been bciiod, 

She tried to spin upon’the’wheel, 
And still in vain she triei : 

And BO— twas all that she could do— 
She sat her down and cried. 

Now while she thus laments her fate 
In sorrow deep and wild, 

A beldam stands before her view 
And says, in accents mild,. 

What ails thee now, mv nrotty onv.? 
Say, what’s the matter, cliildd^ 

Soon as she heard the piteous case, ' 
Cheer up ! >' the beldam said, 

“ T ll spin for thee the pound of flax 
And thou shalt go to bed. 

If only t' on wdlt call me ’ Annt,’ 
Tho day that thou art w'^od.” 

The maiden promised true and fair. 
And when the day was done. 

The oneen went in to see the task 
And found it fairly spun ; 

Quoth she “Hove thee passing well 
And thou shalt wed my son ! 

“ For one who spins so well as thee 
(In sooth ’ tis wondrous fine !) 

Ijssinty’ too, so very r.are, 

,^id goodness such as thine. 
Should be the daughter of a Queen, 
And I will have tliee mine ! ” 

Now when th e wedd i ng - d ay had com o 
And, deck'd in royal pride, 
Around tho sumptuous table sat 
The bridegroom and the bride. 
With all the royal kinsfolk, 

And many guests besido, 

In came a beldam, with a frisk 
Was ever- dame so bold ? 

Or one so lean and wrinkled, 

So Ugly and so old, 

Or with a nose so very long 
And shocking to behold ? 
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‘ Iffovr while they sat in wonderment 
This cnrions damn to Fee, 

She said unto the 3 Prino<»PB, 

As bold as boldiooulcl be' 

Good morrow I pentle ladv 
‘‘ Good morrow, Avntl ” quoth she. 

The Prince with (ray demeanor, 
But with an inward {rroan, 

Then bade her sit at table, 

And said, in friendly tone, 

Tf you're.my bride’s relation, 
Why, tiien, you are my own I 


When dinner now was ended, 

As you mav well suppose, 

The Prince still thought about his Auni 
And still his wonder rose 
Where could the ugly beldam 
Have got so long a nose ! 

At last he plainly ask’d her 
Before that merry throng. 

And she ps plainly answer’d 
("KTor df'cm'd his freedom wrong) 
“ Twns gpininng, in my girlhood, 
That made my nose so long.! ” 


** Indeed ! ” exclaim’d his Highness 
*■ And then and there he swore :— 

'* Though spinning made me husband 
, her whom I adore ; 

Lest she should spoil her bean tv 
Why, she shall spin no more 

P. G. S. 

‘"i'lfRCHASiNO A Degbee.— Somo years ago the Xlnivorsity of St. Andrews, 
one of the most famous in Scotland, having rather a loan tronsiivy, determined 
to replenish it by a new branch of commerce, and announced that it would 
sell its doctors'degrees rt four pounds each. Many took advaniago of this 
liberal offer, and among, the rest a certain minister, who thought his services 
would be more acceptable to his flock were ho pos.sessed of a handle to his 
name. He put tho required sum in his purse, and went up to St. Andrews 
to purchase the coveted honour. A man-servant acoompaniod him, and was 
present when his ma'-tdr paid the foes, and was formally presented with fho 
official parchment. On his return home, the "Doctor sent for his servant, and 
addressed him as follows :—“Noo, Sandy, ye’ll nyo be sure to ca’ me tho 
Doctor ; and gin ony body spiers at ye about -me, ye’ll bo aye sure to say— 
*Th© Doctor is in his studyor ' The Doctor's engaged;’ or * The Doctor you’ll 
see in a crack,” as the case may be.”—** That a’ depends,’’ replies Sandy, 
** on whether ye ea'me the Doctor, to.” The reverend Doctor stared. " Aye 
it's just sae,” continued the other, “ for wh.^ I found it cost sao little, I e’en 
got a.diploma mysH.’ Sae ye’ll just be good enough to say, ‘Doctor, put on 
some Coals or ‘ Doctor,-bring mo the whisky.’ And gin ony body spiers at 
ye about me, ye'll aye he sure to say, * The Doctor’s in tho party j’ or ‘ The 
Doctor’s digging potatoes,’ as the case may bo.” 

Wht arq ladies like bells ?—Because you can never find out their wiefai 
until you hare given them a ring. 

Colonel C-, who was head and ears in debt, was.told by his servant that 

a person wanted to see him on particular business. Bequiring a description 
*or the announced, the reply was, “A man of colour.”—“Oh, say no more,’ said 
the colonel, " I know what colour—it is a dun ?” 
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THE BRIDAi:. PllAYEE. 

i ' ' 

“Did you see the wedding yesterday ? inquired a lady, who, haraelf 
leas of the sin df matrimony, was exceedingly apt.vat finding oht ef^Vy 
instanoe at variance with her example. V, 

“ The wedding ?’* responded the lively beauty to whom her remarks were 
addressed. “ I, never heard a word about it. ]^ay.}'Wlio are the hap^ 
pair?” ' ' ■ ' ^ 

Happy, indeed” said lier^ companion ; '^♦well, they appeared happy .• bnt. 
the heart—ah 2 the heart is hidden from our view, and many a fair smile 
sits upon the eonutenanoe when the heart is riven with angnish.” 

Bat that lovely pair were happy—^mppy as worldly. comfort and mntn i,l 
affection could make them ; and happy would they have been, even if worldly' 
oompetoncy had not formed an ingredient in their blissfal cup. The story 
may be briefly told ; the lesson taught by their history should not however 
bo readily dismissed from the reader’s meanory. 

The bride was Caroline Whatmore—the bridegroom, my college ohau^isd 
friend, Alfred Darton ; and never did a nobler heart than his beat within 
human bosom. With a proverbial generosity of disposition he united a 
keen sense of personal responsibility; and when he gave the right hand of 
friendship, nothing bub the clearest proof of nnworthiness could induce 
him to withdraw it. He was a universal favourite, and yet modest 
witha', 

I shall not readily forget the first occaaiqa on which he freely spoke 
to fne about a passion which I plainly saw taken deep hold of his heart 
We were seated in my library, he having called upon me, no doubt 
with the intention of ** opening his mind on tho subject,” and perceiving 
his abstraction 1 confess 1 .felt very malioLously inclined, the more aq 
perhaps frem a ridionlous notion I then entertained that love, folly, and 
madness were synopymona terms; or tJmt,^ at least, “ falling in love” was 
aaort of voluntary anbmorsion in the vovtox of passion. I was yotmg and 
inexperienced then, and might bo pardoned for snoh heterodox views. 
Poor Barton’s elongated physiognomy that evening {wovoked my mirth* 
He took a seat near the table, rested his head upon his hand, his elbow 
fixed upon the table, and was soon lost in a reverie. As this did not. 

A 

mnoh tend to promote either inteUeotnal improvement or social enjoyment* 
I essayed to jeer him out of gloominess, and provoke him into a better 
- spiri^., ’ , 

Yon seom remarkably cheerful to-night, Alfred!” said I, ironically- ' 

“ You know better,” he replied, in the most solemn tone; “ I am hoi oheerfut 
—am not even contented, much less hs>ppy—I am falling ont of 
with the world-^with everything.” 
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" Thd secret of the ma-fcter being, I presame, that you have fallen in 
love with some goddem, or angel at the least, who has had too much 
disoretion to reciprocate the folly. But who is this wise but cruel fair 
one ^ T asked, running over iuimediate^y the names of all the ladies who I 
knew were not on the list of thosA he at all admired, but being equally 
oarofnl not to approach the neighbourhood where X easily surmised his aifeo. 
tjoas were direoted> 

There was a pause, for my catalogue was nearly exhausted. Suddenly ho 
looked up at me and asked, Can you keep a secret 

“ Not at all,” 1 replied} 1 never could keep a secret, and don't think 1 
can learn.” There was another pause, and 1 continued laughing at hi» 
emha rrassmant, though my admiration of his character inclined me to the 
Opposite course. ** But, come, Darton,” said I, “ on want to toll me all 
about the matter, and I am quite ready to hear. Perhaps I know more about 
your feelings toward Miss Whatmore than you think of; for 1 must have 
been blind indeed, associating eo much with you, not to have known it ” 

i^er' the usual protestations that he had never betrayed his feelings—a 
ddioS on common to the incipient stages of the disease—the whole matter 
was discussed between ns with a confidence that 1 shall not betray by 
repeating our conversation. Suffice it to say that we sat until near midnight 
without ever lighting a lamp, simply stirring np the fire every now and 
then, for Barton got so fairly under way that I oould not find it in my 
heart to stop him, even to give the simple order for the lamp to be attended 
to.* And, moreover, as I presume all men do who are afiboted with the 
same malady, he became occasionally so rhapsodical and absurd, that 1 
felt he would prefer only the dim light to the fire. After many false starts 
he at length departed, promisiiogto call again upon me as soon as he had 
formally made proposals for Miss Whatmtire’s hand, and reoeived his 
answer. Well he proposed—was aooepted—and the promise was sealed on each 
other’s lips. 

Perhaps the oourteons reader may have had the same "hourof bliss,’ 
and if eo he will remember the extreme complacency with which on that 
eocasion he regarded every object, every person, and himself, how, as 
“homeward bound” he smiled, and chuckled, and congratulated himself, after 
that interview j how he gave the wall alike to the weak and to the strong, 
a nd even left the pavement for the roadway, rather than incommode the 
most humble pedestrian ; and when tlie glance of recognition met his eye, 
how wonderfully complaisant he became, and how animated though some- 
what inoomprehensihle in his friendly inquiries. Pursuing these 
rominiscenoes—agreeable or disagreeable as the issue of the affair was 
pleasant or otherwise-.^he will recollect how, ou reaching his apartment, h« 
indulged for hours in sweet memories, and built most magnificent (aegiAl) 
OUStleS) the Protean forma of which defied all rules of architectural science. 
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And in this portrait of himsolt the reader haa already drawn the 
of Alfred Darton when ho called Apon me that evoniag. Kor will I deny that 
I Btroagly aympathieed with him in hie hovel and overflowing joy, for I' 
knew that not only were the. young conjde mntilally worthy of each other,’ 
bnt eminently calculated to promote each other’s present and fatnrO' 
happiness. 

In the heart of Alfred Darton there was a strong currant of religious 
. feeling. It scarcely took " the distinctive form \>ften found where there 
eaists a less powerful and controlling principle, hut it operated to a great 
and beneficial extent upon his life, and often came to his aid when his 
impnisive and generons nature might have otherwise led him into temptation. 
And in Mas Whatmore he had fbund a friend whose example would he 


beneficial to him, for, with her, religion was a noble and ever active 
principle. By its precepts she regalated her conduct. But she loved religion 
for its benevolent character ; to. her it was the cement and the sweetener 


of all social enjoyments. Some minds arS So constituted that they seem to e|p0' 
religion only in its prohibitory aspects"—it is their constitutional misfortunClo 


be ascetics and even piety dues not entirely eradicate their constitutional in- ^ 


iirmity. They would leave the world and seek seclusion in the cloister did cir¬ 


cumstances favour their natural bias, and the only remedy for such spirits 
is to drink deeper into the benign, philanthropic spirit of Christianity* 
Without Christianity they would bo misanthropes, and it takes much religion 
to make them philauthrophists. Miss Whatmore was not of this class, and 
for my friend’s sake I heartily rejoiced at it. 

Ndw lot me say something of her personal appearance. The all-conquering 
eon of Venus is generally represented as being blindfold, and it is also 
said, that no sooner does his pcdnted dart take efibot than his victim’s vision 
also becomes partial and obscured, more particularly with regard to the 
object to whom his.afieotioas are directed She who before was but a wommt 
now becomes angelic and superhuman. Whajb before was haughtiness and 
pride is now fitting dignity and proper independence; pusillanimity and 
weakness are transformed into gentleness and suavity; her defects aire 
forgfotten and overlooked—-her exbellenees are magnified and extolled,' 
Such is love ; and Were Alfred Darton about to sketch a portrait of Caroline 
Whatmore, the reader would almost intuitively make allowance fbr the perva¬ 
sion of his vision; and suppose her real loveliness to be* the overdtawa pioftttre 
of prejudieed feelings and biassed jndgineut. To me, h,crwever, eanhot be 
attributed the 8am:e bUqduesa, nor can I bo aeonSld of the' like partiality/, 
and I shall therefore claim the reader’s confidence in the fidelity of 
description. ' 

Mias WKatmore waa ^auneutly attractive in person^ and in 

her manners. A connoisseur might not perhaps pronounce her beaati&l 
end those who look not for an expression of soul in the face would perhaps 
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rjoin him in the opinion; and the pasaing wtafanger, thoagh J>e might be strack 
' with some pleasing peculiarity both of features and deportment, might not 
perhaps yield to her the.'^ palm; ■which among those who knew her in¬ 
timately was eheerfally awarded to her—yet beautiful she was, and 
lorely. - Her eye alone spdke' of exhaustless fonts of feeling, and had a 
bewitchery in its glance all hut irresistible. To read those expressive orbs 
was one of thi^ most agreeable employments a taan oould desire. There 
seemed to be a depth behind them—in them—of truthfulness and intelligence 
which bespoke the presence of a pure and intellectual being. H er figure, 
“too, without being commanding was pleasing, and all Mr. UaftoU’S friends 
wished him joy of his blissful prospeots. Bad any doubted Miss Wliatmore’s 
fitness for the station on which she was about to enter, such doubts would 
have been entirely removed by a circumstance which took place on ther% 
bridal mprning. 


As the personal friend of the bridegroom, I had consented to fill tho 

i 

ii^pc^ant and generally pleasant oMoe of groomsman—-alwayB pleasant if 
i<he'''bridesmaid bo at all after your heart's liking. We had assembled at 
.the house of the bride’s father, and were chatting in the drawing-room 
when some qnestian arose on which it was adjudged to be most becoming to 
consult the taste and wishes of Miss Whatmore, when away ran the merry, 
laughing, bright-eyed maiden who was to venture with me so near tho 
vortex of the matrimonial whirlpool—whether we subsequently steered clear 
is another matter, about which the reader can feel no possible curiosity—away 
she bounded, light as a fairy, though of more value to one heart than 
a thousand of those eccentrio jades ; but ere long she retuimed to us, sober 
and sedate, and her eyes saffused with tears* We felt a momentary anxiety 
f lest something painful heid occurred, but that was soou dispelled by an 
exclamation from the young lady—Caroline deserves to bo bai>py, and a 
happy wife sbe will be!" 


Farther explanation revealed a circumstance of the deepest interest and 
import. The bridesmaid, seeking her friend, had ascended to her chamber, 
and there had seen tho bride kneeling <\evQutly before her Father which 
wa?. .in heaven,” and humbly supplicating Hif blessing upon the union, and 
upofi thei? future path. “Oh,” said chBinarrator, “my heart - strongly 
prompted Jne to kneel down side—^to blend my soul with hers in that 

salemn momeut; but the scene was too sacred, and 1 retired unseen, and left 
her in converse with her Oreator.” ' 


'' The reader will need no assurance that Mr. and Mrs. Barton lived in 
co^jont peace, and in the enjoyment of Heaven's blessing. This lessen let 

eirery heart learn for itself. * , ' ' , 

” B. A. W. 
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JtOTHBR TO HER DEAp FlEST-BORN. 


And thoa art gone, my gentle boy, 

My only bope, my only joy, 

My bittei: grief knows no alloy, 

( When thou art gone. 

« 

i r 

Thou hadst wot lived a single^year 

Before they wrapped thee in thy bier. 

And 1 , thy doting mother,' here 

Am left alone. 


IIow oft my heart has joyed to see 

Thy little smiles all turn’d on me. 

When I hare fondly play’d with thee. 

My darling boy! 

Ah! little thought I then how nigh 
The hour was when thou shouldst die. 

And leave thy parents here to sigh 

B’or thee, my boy ! 

No more my eyes on thee shall gaze. 

As they were wont in bye-gone days, 

When thou thy little looks didst raise. 

To me, my boy ! 

And T alas ! no more may trace 

Thy father’s features in thy face. 

And watch with joy thy infant grace. 

My darling boy! 


Ah ! I who onn tell the pangs I feel 
When at thy little grave I knool. 

And pray to him grief to hen\ 

M-y only one ! 


They only know who’ve felt before 
Such loss as that I now deplore, 

My grief for thee, who’rt now no more, 

Who’rt dead and gone. 

Yet will I bear against tho blow 
And to the stroke submissive bow, 

I'or well I know thou art happy now 

In Heav’n, my son I 


I'll hope in him who even cheers, 

Who overy woeping mourner hears. 

And trust that in a few short years 

V W^e’ll meet agaip, 
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- A 8Air.oR AT- A Tj!a Pabti —While - he moved ‘fthout he was deep in 
conversation tlM yoang sailor trying to extract- frotn him any 

ciroamstanoes oonnsctad < with ' the nataral history of the diffStent eoan- 
tries he had visited.—‘Ohl if you are fond rtf grubs, and flies,- and 
beetles, there’-a no place for'em like Sierra Leone; I wish you’d had 
sotoe .of ours; we had rather too ' much of -a good thing;" we' drank 
them with our drink, and could scarcely keep f!rol& eating thbtn with onr 
food. I never thought any folk could care for such fat green beasts as those, 
or I would ha’ brought you'them by the thousand. A plate full o* peas^soup. 
would ha' been full enough for you, I dare say; it were often too full 
•for ns,’—‘ T would ha’ given a good deal for some on ‘em,* said Job.—‘Well, I 
knew folk at home liked Some o’ the queer things one meets with abroad 
but I never thought they'd care for them nasty slimy things. I were always 
on the lookmufc a mermaid, forthat I knew.were a curiosity.’—‘You might 
ha’ looked long enough,' .said Job,. in an under-tone of contempt, which, how¬ 
ever, the quick ears of the sailor caught. Not so long, master, in some lati- 
tfiif.|s as you think. It stands to reason th' sea hereabouts is too cold for mer¬ 
maids; for women here don’t go halfnaked on account of climate. But I’ve 
‘been in lands where muslin wore too hot wear on land, and where the sea were 
more than milk-warm ; and though I’d never the good luck to see a mermaid 
in that latitude, I know fiein tlat has.’—*Bo tell us about it,’ cried Mary.— 
‘Fooh, poohl’ said Job the naturalist.—Both speeches determined Will to go 
on with his story. What could a fellow who had never been many miles from 
home know about the wonders of the deep, that he should put him down in 
that way P ‘Well, it were Jack Harris, our third mate, last voyage, as many 
and many a time tellei us all about it. You see he were becalmed off Cha¬ 
tham Island (that’s in the Great Pacific, and a warm enough latitude for 
mermaids, and sharks, and such like perils). So soms of the men took the 
long boat, and pulled for the island to see wbat'it were like, and when they 
got near, they heard a puffing, like a creature come up to take breath; you’ve 
never heard a diver ! No ! well T you’ve heard folks iu th’ asthma and it were 
for all the world liko that. So they looked around, and what should they see 
bnt a mermaid, sitting on a rook, and sunning herself. ‘The water is always 
waimer when it’s rough, you know so 1 suppose in the calm she felt it rather 
chilly,' and had come up to warm herself.’—‘ What was she like?' asked Mary 
breathlessly.—Job took his pipe off the chimney-piece and began to smoko 
with very audible puffs, as if the story were not worth listening to.—‘Oh! 
Jack used to say she was for all the world as beautifol as any of the wax 
ladies in the barber’s shops ; only. ‘ Mary, there werd one little difference, her 
hair was bright grass giben.’— T should not think that was prdtty, Said 
Mary, hesitatingly ; as if not liking to doubt the perfection of anything be¬ 
longing to such an aoknowledged beauty—* Oh ! but it is when you're used to 
it. I always think when first we get sight of land, there’s no colour so lovely 
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as grass green. sk0 .bad green hair sure enough ; and were proud 

enough of it too; for she wore eombing if out full length when drat thejr 
saw her. They all thought she were a fair priee» and may be as good as a 
whale in ready money (they were whale-fishera you know.) For some folk 
think a dral of mermaids, whatever ether folk do.’ This was a hit at Job, 
'"ho retaliated in a series of sonorous spittin^a and puffs.—‘ so, as I were say* 
ing, they pulled towards lier, thinking to oatoh her. She were all the while 
combing her beautiful hair, and beokcmiug to them, jrhile with the the other 
hand she held a looking-glass.-:** Sow many hands had she P’ asked Job— 
Two, to be sure, just like any other women,’ answered Will, indignantly.— 

* Oh ! I thought you said she beckoned with one hand, and combed her hair 
with another, and held a looking-glass with a third,’ said Job, with jmorok. 
ing quietness.—‘ No! I didn’t! at leasli if X did, I meant she did one thing' 
after another, as any one but’ (here he mumbled a word or two) ‘ could under, 
stand.’ ‘Well, Mary,’ turning very decidedly towards her; ‘when she saw 
them comii^ near, whether it were she grew frightened at their fowling-pjeoea 
as they had on hoard, for a hit o' shooting on the island, or whether it w^*r, 
she were just a fickle jade as did not rightly know her own mind (which see¬ 
ing one-half of her was woman I think myself was most probable), but when 
they were only about two oars length from the rock where she sat, down she 
plopped into the water, leaving nothing hut her hinder end of a fish tail stick¬ 
ing up for a minute, and then that disaj;^eared too.’—‘ And did they never see 
her again ? asked Mary.— ‘ Never so plain ; the man who had the second 
watch one night declared he saw her swimming round the ship, and hold- 
* ing up her glass for him to look in ; and then he saw the little cottage near 
Aber in Wales (wbore his Wife lived) as plain as ever he saw it in life, and his 
wife standing outside, shading her eyes as if she' were looking for him. But 
Jack Harris gave him no credit, for he said he were always a bit of a roman¬ 
cer, and beside that, were a homesick, down-hearted chap-*—■' I wish they had ■ 
caught her, ’ said Mary, musing.—* They got one thing as belonged to her, re- ' 
plied Will, ‘ aud that I’ve often seen with my owif eyes, and X reckoned it’s a 
sure proof of the truth of their story; for them that wants proof’—‘What 
was it ?’ asked Marg irot.—almost anxious her grandfather should be con¬ 
vinced.—* Why, in hor hurry she left her comb in the rook, and one o' the men 
spied it; so they thought that were better than nothing, and they rowed 
there and took it, and Jack Harris had it on hoard the John Cropper, and 1 saw 
him comb his hair with it every Sunday morning,’—‘ What‘was it like,’ ask¬ 
ed Mary eagerly; her imagination running on coral combs, studded with 
pearls.—‘ Why. if it had not had such a strange yarn belonging to it, you’d never 
ha’noticed it from any other small tooth comb’.—* I should rather think not/ ' 
sneered Job Legh.—The sai or bit his lips to keek down his anger against an 
old man. Margaret felt very uneasy, knowing her grandfather so well, and. not 
daring to guess what caustic remark might come next to irritate the young 
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jailor «uc8t. , Mary, however, wag too ^Iteh iotereateij ifj the woodets of the 
ddep io, pj^roefra i^re^^Uity with wliira fdh Lagh received WilfiOzi's , ftooouxi'^ 
of the morntaid'; ^d,,w|^lig.left pff, haif offended, and. veiy mttch''iiielmed 
nottoopexi'hiplip^ ag&uttjhrpn^h ^0 evening, ahe eagerly paid,— t‘O h do tell 
ug something;'more of what yon hear and see on boardahip. Do, Will’— 
*What’8 the uee,. Mary^ if folk traa’t behere one. There are things - I saw 
trilh my own eye«, that some people would pieh. and pshaw at, as if 1 were a 
baby to be put down,' by™ oross noises. Bat I’ll tell yon, Mary, *with an 
emphasis on you, * some more of the wonders of-the sea, sin’ yon’re not too 
wise to believe me. I have seen a fish flyl’—This did stagger Mary. She 
had heard of mermaids as signs of inns, and as sea-w'onders, bat never of 


flying fl|h. *Not so Job.^ He put dowp his pipe, and nodding his head as a 
token of approbation, he . said—-* Ay, ay ! young man. Now you’re speaking " 
truth.’*—'* tVcll now! you’ll swallow. that, old gentleman. You’ll'credit me 
when I say I’ve seen a crittnre half fish, half bird, and you won't credit me 


whend say there be BUoh beasts as mermaids, half^fisb, half woman. To mo 
dflS’s just as strange as another,’—* You never saw the mermaid yoursol in¬ 
terposed Margaret, gently. ‘But love me, love my dog,’ was Will Wilson’s 
motto, only his version was ‘ believe me, believe Jack Harris and the remark 
was not BO soothing to him, as it was intended to have been.—' It’s the Ex- 
ooetus ; one of the Malaoopterygii Abdominales,’ said Job, much interested. 
—‘ Ay, there you go ! Yon’re one of them folks as never knows beasts unless 
thpy’re called out o’ their names. Put'em in Sunday clothes and you know 
‘em, but in their work-a-day English you never know nought about 'em.’ *I’ve 
met wi’many o’ your kidney •, and if, Td ha known it, I’d ha christened-poor 
Jack’s mermaid wi’ some grand gibberish of a name. Mermaidicna Jack 
Harrisensis : that’s just like their new-fanglel words. D’ye believe there’s 
such a thing as the Mermaidious, master ?’ asked Will, enjoying his own joke 
Unoommonly, as most people do.—‘Not I! Tell me about the—’—‘Well! said 
Will, pleased at having excited the old gentleman’s faith and credit at last. 
‘ It were on this voyage, abou^ a day’s sail from Madeira, that one of onr men 
—*—‘ Not Jake Hirris, I hope,’ murmured Job.—' Called mo,’ continued Will, 
hot noticing the intei-ruption, * to see thi^ what d’j'c call it-^flying fish I say 
it is. It were twenty feet out o’ water, and it flew near on to a hundred 
yar^s. But 1 say, old gentleman, I ha’ gotten one dried, and if you’ll take 
it, why I’ll give it you j only,’ he added in a lower tone, ‘ I’d wish you’d just 
gie sne credit for the Mermaidious.’—I really believe if the assuming faith 
in the story of the mermaid had been made the condition of receiving the 
flying fish. Job Legh, sincere man as he was, would have pretended belief 
be was so much delighted at the idea of possessing his specimen.” 

The Aax or CoNvaasATioN.—“ The happiest conversation,” says Dr . Johnson 
, “ is that of which nothing is distinctly remembered, hut a goneinl effedt of 
pleasing impression,” 
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A 0)\Ciiaii3[A.i. L'!h>v mom xas Sv'fntricif latWD?.—I*Ae Paaifie Alv^Hiier, 
a joarnal pabliehed*ai Monoliilo, obaarrts •—“ A retail merchant, who adver#. 
tisea freely in our aheet, told Ua a day or two ago that, daring hia resid^doe 
here, he never had a better xua of bnaineas thatt daring the past few 
Weeks. No amall share of this is owing to letting people ^now what he^ has 
on hand. It is a fact, which the experience of every successful merchant will 
attest, that money spent in advertising propbrly, yields a larger profit than 
any other invostmsnt known.’* 

TitB PINK SILK ; 

OR, DEBT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

CttA.PTSR I, 

John Lacy Was hiad olork in the bnsiness e.stablishmonfc of Whitmore aad 
Co., in the large maiiUf.ictarinj torn of Storchester. From the time Jehu 
first ontorod Mr. Whitmore’s counting honHC, it had been his ambition to 
have a home of his own and a Wif3. For some years ho had toiled on, 
living in dingy lodgings, and denying himself every thing but the bird 
nocossarios of life, to save the money requisite for furnishing the long dreamb-of 
little mansion, and starting life comfortably. His future wife’s friends ho knew 
could not do .anything towards the expenses of their married life, for Emily 
Wilson was the only child of an- old soldier. Whoso pension would die 
with him. Sliehal received a good education from her mother, and was 
in a situation until such time as John could offer her a home of her own, 
Emily refusing to be a burden upon her parent s, whose narrow income barely 
sufficed for their own comfortable snppirt. 

And now John’s dream was realised. A cozy little house was taken, and 
furnished; a fortnight’s holiday from the office was obtained, during which 
time Emily became Mrs. Lacy; a fow days’ sojourn at Brighton ; and 
then back to the little honse at Storchester, which was henceforth to be 
their home. • 

Home ! how John’s heart thrilled at the word! Yes he too, now, had a 
homo j and more, he had the wife of his heart, for Whom he had so long 
patiently waited and tolled. 

John Lacy was omino itly a man of figures j and as soon as t' ey Were set¬ 
tled in their new home, ho proceeded to lay before his wife his plans for 
regulating their honsohold accounts. All bills wore to be settled every quarter 
and so, John said, they would know how they wore going on. He then in¬ 
formed Em’ly that ho wished her to have a certain annual sum for her own 
dress aufl expenditure ; ai d he placed five pouuds in her hands as her 
first quarter’s instalment; cautioning her, with a smile, not to run into 
debt. Emily smile 1 toe ; she did not tliiuk the caution ranch n'>0ded, as 
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Lalf the a im lief huabaiid allowed her had generallj poverod her wardrobe 
expenditure,''and, like John, she had been carefully savitig during the four 
l ears of their engagement, S6 as to provide, wilh a little assistance from 
hiT parents, a rospertable outfit for her marriage. 

Six months had pasjod happily awiy ; the long winter evenings had seemed 
all too short to ilie happy pair as they sat by their oim Rreside, all the more 
enjoyed for occasional breaks, in the form of evening visits to their friends ; 
for they had a pleasant pj^rde of acquaintance, all of whom considered it 
necessary to show their respect for the newly-married pair by inviting them 
once, at least. 

The Spring was rapidly advancing, and Emily began to consider how she 
could lay nnt her yet scarcely touched allowance to the best advantage, in the 
pnrohase of se^8onable dress Sho was pondering one morning on this all- 
important'sqbjeol, when the door-bell rang, and her tidy maid announced 
that a person wished to speak with her. 

“ Rhow her in,” said Emily ; and a small dark woman made her appearance.* 

“T have taken the liberty of calling, madam,” she began, to inform you 
.that I am now travelling with now Spring goods of all descriptions, mostly 
French. They are of the latest stv’e; and, having imported them myself, I 
am enabled to offer them at a much lower price than you would usually pur¬ 
chase them in the shops. Will you permit mo to .show them to you ?” 

“ Thank you,” said Emily j “ but I really do not know that I require any¬ 
thing.” 

“ Only permit mo to show yon whit T have,’’urged Mrs. Dennis, for tlxat 
was the stranger's name. “ You need not purchase if you do not wish it; 
but I should like you i > see the cimtcnts of my cases.” 

“ There can be no harm in looking,” tho igbt Emily ; and the woman, seeing 
her he.sitation, at once brought in a large leather case from the entrance where 
she had left it, and proceeded >^o exhibit sundry elegant dresses, shawls, 
mantles, &c, 

“ Remember, I have not promised to buy,” ,Baid Emily, as she watched dress 
after dress unfolded, and laid out on the chairs and tables. 

“ Oh, dear no,” said Mrs. Dennis, blandly ; “ it is a pleasure to ms to 
show them to a lady of your good ta.sfce ; and,” she added, speaking In a more 
confidential tone, and moving nearer to Emih', ” I take ladies cast-off ward¬ 
robes ; if you have any old drosses or shawls you have done with, I will give 
you their full value in exchange.” 

This was a fresh inducement to Kmilji who had already begun to cast very 
admiring glances at a pretty Spring silk, and a now style of shawl, wlaoli 
Mrs I^euuis hid displayed ; they wore both more cxjieuaivc than she wished 
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but she knew she had two or three artielos of apparel which sho had already 
decided were hardly worth putting away for another winter, and she hoped 
that with the holp of these she might bring the price of tho iiuich-covoted 
articles within her reach. 

Her countenance fell w'hen Mrs. Dennis, after examining her well-worn 
dresses with a critical eye, mentioned a few sihillinge as the extent of their 
value { she hesitated, looked again at the shawl and di css, and at last cou- 
sentod to take them for five pounds, and her old vfinter garments. It was 
more, by a great deal, than she had thought of allowing hersedf to spend on 
these two items, but then sho considered, they were a great deal handsomer 
than she could have got for tho money at any of the shops. 

In the evening Emily exhibited l.cr purchases to her huaband, wlio duly 
admired them. 

“ Paid for ?” he asked, with a smile. 

** Of course, dear John, " was tho ready reply ; “ they only cost mo a part 
in money, for I exchanged some old dresses for them.” 

Somehow, Emily did not like to name the real sum i he had given for them * 
though it would have been well and wiser had she told the wholo truth. 

Six months more rolled on, and a little one was expected. Emily was very 
busy ill her preparation j John made her a liberal present to provide for tho 
coming of the little stranger, out Emily taxed her own purse to the utmost 
to have everything very nice, as sho considered. 

The event was over, and Emily was rapidly recovering her usual strength 
and health. John, proud of his first-bom, a fine boy, proposed that they 
should take advantage of his christening, and return their friends hos- 
pitality, by inviting a party on tho occasion. Emily agreed, and the invita¬ 
tions were duly issued. 

A few days before the expected party, Emiljf was nursing her boy, and 
considering whether he was most like John or her own father, whou tho door 
was opened] and Mrs. Dennis was introduced. She began by complimenting 
Emily on her looks, and tho beauty of the child. 

” May I ask his name ?” said Mrs. Dennis. 

” We think of calling him John Edward, after his father and mine,” replied 
Emily. 

“ Then ho is not christened yet ?” said Mrs. Dennis. 

‘JNo,” replied Emily; “ it is, to take place next Wednesday.” 

” Ah ! then I am just m bipio ; of course you will want a new dress,” said 
Mrs. Dounis. 
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Ifo,” r6pli©4 BmOy, « I oatrnot poMibly afford itj’uatnow} I shall wear 
*ny weddiDg dreas in the erening *' 

What! at the ehnalening ?'* exclaimed Mrs. Dennle. *' CMi t pardon me 
my dear lady, but that would not b© good taste. Besides, the dress cannot 
have worn as well aa^ts wearer j she may look as fresh as ever, bnt the dress 
mast hare lost its freshness by this time Now, it you will only allow me to show 
you, 1 bare the most lovely thing j jnst suitable—there she said, taking, 
from Its case a delicate r^se-pink silk. 

Emily oonld not restrain an expression of admiration, and she asked " What 
is the price ?” 

“ Fire guineas, ’ replied Mrs. Dennis, but to yon I will make it four 
pounds^ ten ; it is so exactly what will suit jour oomplexion.” 

Emily knew this, and she sighed as she said, Totally impossible,! 
could not afford half that sum*” 

Ob, I do not expect yon to pay for it,*' said Mrs. Dennis. Emily stared, 
the woman continued, “ If it is not impertinent, what could you afford 
to give ? You admire the dress so mnch, jou really ought to have it." 

Emily coloured as she replied, " I hare only two pounds left of my quarter’s 
allowance, and it will ho two months before I have any more." 

Emily felt that sho was lowering herself in thus bandying words with the 
woman ; but she admired the dress sp much that she had not the resolution 
to say firmly and at once, “ No." 

Mrs. Dennis glanced at her companion fbr a moment, and then said,"with 
a light laugh, " And then you say you cannot afford it, when jon have a 
regular allowance to do as you like with ! My dear Mrs. Dacy, of oonrsa 
you will hare the dress ; and see (yon will hare it made low, 1 suppose) 
you should have something to cover your neck, or ypu will be taking cold, 
and it will look in better ta^te for the oooasion. " 

As she said this, Mrs. Dennis prodnoed a small black lace cloak, trimmed 
and tied with pink nbbona that exactly matched with the dress. 

Oh, Low lovely S" exclaimed Emily, as Mrs, pennis laid the clpak lightly 
over the dress. 

<'YeB,’’ said the shrewd saleswoman j ** and you will look most lovely in 
them; and as to the price, that is the last consideration—they are only seven 
ponnds both together ; and to a lady like you I should never think of 
making any difflpnlty, Xf you like to pay me ten or twenty shillings on 
aooouut, you pan do so ; as for the rost, twenty years hence will suit me, 
nr you oan pay me ten shillings at a time if jou like j’jou will never know 
thev have cost yon anything then," 
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Emily listened to tho tempting voice^ and yielded. She paid a Borereigu 
down, and took the dress and oloak. 

Urs. Dennis began to olose her oases, and while s) doing, she inquired if 
Emily had a snitable dressmaker. 

I ask the question, madam, ** she said, ** beoaase, yon know, that dress 
should be made w'll, and 1 have a friend who mikes for a very few ladies, 
just one or two I have mentioned to her ; she certainly works and fits ezqni> 
sitely, and if you would allow mo, I will mention you to her. She works 
Ohiefly for amusement, so that her terms are really absurdly low ^ I should 
imagine they will not pay her for the materials.” 

Oaoe more Emily was persuaded; she told Mrs. Dennis she would soo 
hor friend the next day; anJ the next day, acoordiugly, Mrs. Jacobs made 
her appearance. 

Most Buspioiunsly like her friend (?) Mrs. Dennis was Mrs. Jacobs. She 
took Emily's measure with professional rapidity, complimented lier on her 
fignre, and her taste in the selection of the dress, and departed, promising 
the dress in time for the party. It came ; it fitted admirably ; but Emilly 
felt rathor appalled at tho handsome blacklaoe with which it was profusely 
trimmed. 

“What would John say ?’’ thought Emily ; “ would he suspect anything?'* 
So much had Emily dreaded her husband’s questions, that she had not yet 
even mentioned her purchase. However, the day emme, aud, summoning all 
her courage, she said in a careless tone, ** John, dear, I bought myself a 
pew dross for the party to-night.” 

** Very woll, my love, ” said her husband ; “ I do not doubt you will look 
very nice.” 

John said oo more j and even when the pink silk was on, ho only remarked ; 
that his Emily, someway, always looked niev than other woman. 

Emily’s heart misgave her at these kind, loving words ; but even then she 
had not the courage to speak out and tell him tho error her vanity had led 
her into. Alas ! this was only tho beginning of her sorrows. 

About a month after these events, Emily’s mother died; it was her first 
great grief; aud though hor husband's affectionate sympathy softened tho 
blow, it fell heavily, 

Six mouths moro, and Emily’s heart beat aerrously every time tho door 
bell rang. If Mrs. Dennis should want hor money, what could she do ? At 
last she came. 

Although John had made Emily a present, mourning is very expensive . 
oonsequently, her purse was very light; two pounds were all she had saved 
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toWirda liqaidating bar debt. She begaa to expiain tins to ^Mra. Dennia, who 
immediately stopped her. 

“ My dear lady,” said she “ why make needless apologies ? I told you to pay 
me ten shillings at a time, if it suited you so to do'; and you offer me two 
pounds, bat see here, I have a lorelyUack silk fur you. 

"Oh, no!” exclaimed Emily j " I must not bay any thing more to days 
indeed, I shall not,” she added firmly. 

"Ibeg yonr pardon, I must have misunderstood you, then,” said Mrs. 
Beams; "you wish to close your account with me ; I shall hare to trouble 
you for four pounds more m that case. My bill against you is six pounds.” 

“ But,” stammered Emily, “ I thought I was to pay as I could.” 

" Certainly, if you cuntinue to doal with me,” said Mrs. Dennis ; ” but 
not if you got your dresses elsewhere. You must have dresses, and 
if you do not buy of mo, you must of sumo one else ; it is only fair to sottlo 
one account before you begin anotbor.” Thou ohangiug her tone, which 
had been somewhat throatenmg, she added, in a coaxing voice, " Come, wo 
must not quarrel so soon. 1 do not want to trouble you; take the dress ; 
I shall never ask you fur tho money. Why bless me, many ladios take 
twenty pounds’ worth of drosses, aud uot offer me what you have done. 

Emily took the black silk, and a luitsdsome mourning shawl besides. 

"Shall I send Mrs. Jacobs for the dress ?—or, if you like, I will take it to 
her,” said Mrs. Dennis ; " she baa your measures.” 

Emily agreed j indeed, she dared not refuse. She foltshe was in Mrs. Dennis’s 
power, and she feared to contradict her; even when her dross came from 
Mrs Jaiobs’s aud she found that it was a very inferior silk to tho one Mrs. 
Dennis had ohoson and shown to her, she was silent. She could not appeal 
to hor husband, for then she muB| have told hor own folly and deceit. And 
BO for tho next two or three yoais it went on. Mrs. Dennis called regularly, 
and cajoled or threatened the unhappy wife into taking the most expen¬ 
sive articles of every description. In vain Emily struggled to free herself, 
but sue only sank deeper into the mire, for at last she applied the money 
intrusted to her by her husband for the purpose of paying household bills 
to satisfying the demands Mrs. Dennis now frequently made for a few pounds 
on account. What was really owing, Emily at last did not know, but was 
completely at her creditor’s mercy. 

Boor Emily ! her distress was great, and it told both on her health and tomper, 
her husband often wondered what could have changed her so much, but the 
day of leckoning was at hand. 
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One evening John returned home with a grave, sad face. Emily anxionaly 

inquired tlie oaaae. 

*< Mr. Whitemore is dead,’^ was the reply. 

“Will that effect you, John ?’* aakel Emilyl 

“ I cannot tell yet,” replied John; “ but I fear it may.’* 

And eo the event proved- Many alterations were made in the arrange^ 
ments, and among them John was a aufferer. He was summoned to the house 
of Mr. Blakey ; and with many oompliments on his industry and steadiness, 
he received a handsome present, in additon to his salary, and his disinissjil, 

“ Never mind, Emmy,” said John, oheerly to his wife ; “ with the ha»d< 
some character Mr. Blakey gives me, T am sure to get employment again 
soon ; meanwhile, T have savod enough to carry us on comfortably for the 
present. Thank God, we have no debts !” 

Emily shrank, as though her liusband had struck her, when she heard hiJ 
last words. What should she do now ? 

" I must go back to the office for another day or two,” said John, the next 
morning. “ 1 have not quite finishei every thing yot, as I should like to 
leave it.” 

Emily witched him dep.T,rt. A painful feeling of coming serrow weighed 
upon her spirits. The hours dragged slowly along ; she could not employ 
herself; and when the hour for John'’B return approached, sho listened, with 

a 

a feeling akin to agony, for his step, but he came not. 

Two hours later than his usual time John returned. Emily tried to shake 
off her nervous dread, and wont to the parlour dooir to meet him. 

“ What makes you so late ?” s!io woa14 have asked ; but, at the first glance 
at Johu*s face, her voice failed. She had neve-i .seen him look as he now did, 
and she turned and followed him, trembling, into the cosy little parlour. 
John carefully closed the door ; then drawing a packet of papers from lus 
coat pocket, he put them into Emily’s hand, saying, in a hoarse vi»ice, “ What 
do these moan ?” 

Emily opened tko first ; It ivas a bill from Mrs. Dennis, for goods supplied 
during tho last three years and a half, forty-three pounds and some odd 
shillings 1 The paper fell from, her trembling hands One glance at the pale 
terrified face of his wife, destroyed the last faint hope Johu hud cherished, 
that some mistake had been made in the name. 

“ Ijook at thimall,” ho said, bitterly, 
bo paid.” 


“ and then toll me how tliev are to 
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The next was Mr» Jacob’s Recount, thirty pounds ; the others were trades* 
jpenple's hillsi which John had giyen her the money to payj and which money 
she had appropriated. 

**Now, ieUme the tmth,” said John. '* How has all this happened P and 
haw mnoh more money do yon owe ?” 

"That is all’* sobbed the miserable Emily ; and then, with many tears ttnd 
sobs, she told the wholetale of her folly and deceit, and implored her husband’s 
forgiveness. 

“I forgive yon, Emily,said her bnsband, "l>nt you have brought a heavy 
punishment upon me as wrll as yourself. These bills came in this morning; 
at first I would not believe them ; but T was soon obliged to do so. 1 have 
since •been oowtaltlng your father, and wo have agreed upon what we consider 
the wisest p^ao ; indeed, I may say, the only courf-e open tome. This morn¬ 
ing Mr. Blahey offerod me an appointment, abroad, in ono of their foreign 
houses- I at firit intended to refuse; but now I have no choice, and T 
have accepted it. I cannot possibly take you and the boy ; so yon and he must 
go to your father, a ho has consented to take charge of you. This house 
'must of course b • given up; the furnituro must be sold ; and this, with what 
I have saved, will ust pay those debts and my travelling expenses, and leave 
a small sum in your father’s hands for the extra expense you will cause him. 

But remember,” he added, sternly, I can pay m more of your debts." 

0 

“ How long shall you be away, John ?” asked Emily, amid her tears. 

I cannot say,” was John s reply ; and his own voice shook ns he t-aid; “ if I 
find it poBstblo to male a home for you and the boy, I will send for yoli as 
soon as I can afford to pny the expense of your journey ; at present it is im¬ 
possible." 

A month from that time found Emily and her child (’omiciled with the old 
soldier. The Uttlo home was gone ; the pretty furniture, bought with such 
loving prido, and pa d for nitbf the hard-earned saving of many jears, had 
been dispersed among strangers, and John was on his sad and lonely way to 
a foreign land. '' 

CttAPTJfR III. 

Four years had passed away, and Emily sat alone m comfortless little 
mom in a dingy house, which bore on its front window a card, “ Lodgings ’* 
8 he looked thin and old, for these four years 1 nd 1 oen full_ of deep, bitter 
sorrow to her- A fow months after her 1 nsbam.*-) departure her father was 
struck with paralysis, which left him feeb'e as n young child, and ftetful in 
theextiemn Emily wms obliged to engage the services of a youpg girl to 
look after her little 1 oy, while the attended to the many wants of her Buffei"- 
ing parent, her nanow n cans not enabling her to engage a more efficioi t 
assistant. 
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Ooa dsf Snily Utftd lent ber ohil4 ouli as i^saal «n<W «aTa «f IBis 4ii4 
and «rM bnsUy ampli^od aboai b«r o-«m duties, 'wfaen an unuAttal noiid iMid 
crowd in the street attracted her attention. They etopfted before her own 
deor} and in « fear mhuitea the blood frose in her reitis at the sight of her 
lovely boy, borne in the arms of a kind-hearted man, a mangled corpse Hie 
careless nurse had stopped before a shop window, regardless of a rapidly 
advanoing^carriage^tha horsaa of whioh had evidently eacapted tr«m the 
control of their driver. In a moment the little one had been knocked, domk 
and trampled to death A pasaer-by picked him np ; and,^ learning who he 
was from the frightened girl, carried him home to his distracted mother. 

The old soldier lingered some time after the Utile one’s death, but at Last he 
died, and Bmily was left alone. The loss of her father’s pension obliged Emily 
to give up the little hocM in which she had lired, and to seek for lodging 
suited to her scanty parse. With some diffionltj she met with what she re¬ 
quired, and removed her few artiolae of ftunutare. 

Emily was sitting alone in her little room, considenng what wonldbetim 
best ootrrse for herto pursue fihe thought of all her past life, of her happi¬ 
ness the drat year she was married, of all her subsequent folly, and the misery* 
it had brought, then She thought of her child ; and here memoty became 
almost too painful She covered her face with her hands, and the tears 
streamed fast down her cheeks She had written to her husband after her 
father's death, but had reoeiveihaa ana war , and in her misery she thought 
perhaps he, too, was dead—another victim fo her misconduct. 

Esdily's melancholy reverie w.ie here interrupted by her landlady, who 
suddenly opening the door, said, " A gentleman, ma'am, wants to speah 
with ye.” 

Emily started op A tail man had entered the room, and stood gasing 
fondly and nnxiottsly at her. She looked again ; surely—could she be mistakmi 
in the evemng gloom ^ ^ 

Emily, my wife said he 

* It was John ; and tho ne<t moment Emily was weeping tears of joy in hat 
huiband'e arms 

"Ton will not leaee me again, JohnP’ she sobbed 

" Never, my darling, 1 hope," he replied , I was preparing to coma when 1 
receinned yanr letter." 

" Hare you lost your appointment, then asled Emily 

" I have given it np," he replied, " Emily, I am a rich man " 

" A rich man repeated Jhnily. 

'* Tes, my dear, a rich man," said John, as she stared at him in astonish¬ 
ment " Ton may look," he added, “ but it is true. Do you remember 

J A * 
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i; loMl y«a f lodged with fn old Kr. I lenhia? Well, hs took- o greoi 
fanoy ia^me ; and wlieio he died, heTiag no relationB-^t least, mme . that 
hee^r ecknowledgod-^i'he left all hie property to me* 1 had always believed 
hia» to be ^ bat I dwooverod, to my sarpriee, that he wae worth nearly 
twenty thoasand poande. The first thing now to be done is to seek for a com* 
fortable.home, which' we can once more ceil our own." 

'-** JokOf** said Ihnily, timidly, ** can you erer trait mo again V' 

** T(0s, my darling, folly and entirely,” he replied. “Otherwise we should 
hare little happiness.” 

“Then, John, will you please not gire me an allowance,’' said Emily. “I 
would rather ask you when I want anything, and then 1 shall not. be so easily 
tempted W do wrong. ” 

<* Very well, my dear, just as you please,” said John, 

Einily,^never again gave ber husband Cause to regret his confidence in her. 
Eyes had she been disposed to err, the sight or the recollection of that Utile 
green monnd, with its simple white head-stone, wqnld have arrested her steps, 
by bringing to her mind the memory of thcwe foni* sad years, during which 
she had fielt so bitterly the oousequsnoas of her first debt. 

M A. B. 


COOLNESS—A TALE ABOUT A HEAD. 

Jake was a little back negro who belonged to Pr, Taliaferro; and was 
said to have in his little Jrame a heart as big as General Jaokson’s—to say 
nothing of Napoleon Bonaparte and Zack Taylor. He didn’t fear even Old 
Nick; and as for coolness—he was as cool as the tip-top of the North Pole. 

One day, pr. Talieferro, uppn occasion of the commencement of a medi« 
cal Cffilege, of which he held thp chair of Anatomy, gave a dinner. Among 
his guests ifas a well known ventriloquist. Late lu the evening, after the 
bottle had done its work, the conversation tamed npon courage, and the 
Potior boasted Considerably of the Iion*h^art of his favorite man, Jake. He 
offered to bst that nothing oonld scare him ; and this bet the ventriloquist 
took up, naming at the shxae ^ime the test wanted imposad- ^ake was 
sent for and camp, 

* Jake,’ said the Doctor, * 1 have bet a large snm of money on your, head 
and we most win it. Do you think you opu !’ 

f Peyry bell, marster,' replied Jake, * jest tell dis nigger what he's to fio, an 
he’ll da it, shore.’ 

f 1 want yon to go to the, dissecting room. You will find two dead bodies 
fe, Cut off the headNof one with a large knife which yon will find there 
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and bring it to «fl. I Ton muft not tako a light, bowavar; ifod ‘ 
frightened.* 

*Dat’B all, is it? inquired Jake. *Oh 1 berry bell. I’ll do dat ehore tvr 
sartin ; and as for being frightened the debbal herself aint a gwine to frighten 
me.* 

■ ' I 

Jake aoeordingly set off, and. reaching the dissecting room, groped abon^ 
until he found the bodies. Be had just applied the former to the neck of 
one of the latter, when from the body ha was about to decapitate a hollow 
and sepi^hral voice exclaimed— 

* Let my head alone /’ 

‘ Yes, sah,’ replied Jake, * I aint ’ticlar; and tudder head *11 do jes as well. 

He accordingly put the knife to the neck of the next corpse, when another 
voioo, equ-iily unearthly in its tone shrieked out— ' 

‘ Let my head alone I’ 

Jake was pozsled at ftrst; but answered presently. 

‘ Look a yah ! Master Tolliver sed I must bring ons ob de heads, an' yoa, 
isn't a gwine to fool me, no how ! ’ and Jake hacked away until he separated 
the head from the body. Thereupon half a dozen voices screamed out— 

* Bring U back 1 bring it back P 

Jake had reached the door, but. on hearing this turned round, and said— 

* Bow—^now, see yah ! Jes yon keep quiet, yon donee ob a foal an’ don't 
wake up de women folk. Hacster’s only gwine to look at the bamps.’ 

* Bring back my head at once !' cried the voice, 

* Tend to yon, right sway, aha !’ replied Jake, as he marched off with the 
head; and in the next minute deposited it before the Doctor. 

'' So you’ve got it, I see,' said his master. ^ 

* Yes, sha,’ replied the unmoved Jake, ‘ but please be done lookin' at him 
soon, hate de gempUn told me to/etch him Btuk right away.'' — Americcm Snn, 

EquiTT.—A gentleman travelling in a gig in the vicinity of London, on com¬ 
ing to a turnpike, stopped for a ticket, and while the gate-keeper was procu¬ 
ring it he threw the toll-money down on the road. The g^te-keeper with 
great coolness, took it up and placed the ticket upon the sane spot, which 
the gentleman perceiving, and being anxious to proceed on hia journey, re¬ 
quested him to give it up : but taming on. his heals, he said, ** No, sir, where 
I receives my money, there always leaves the receipt: and immediately left 
the gentleman to get out of the gig, and take it up himself- 

Anvics TO Wives .-.-A wife must learn how to form her husband’s happinees 
in 'what direotion the secret of his comfort lies ; she must not cherish his weak' 
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jttdx<MNi. Har motto mast ba never to irnate She mast atnily never to dreer 
lai^g^y ap6n the entail stook of patienre in men’s natnre, nor to inereaee h» 
ofaetixtaoy by trying to drive him j never, ifpoeaible, to have •eenea. 1 doubt 
muoh if a real quarrel, even if made up, does not loosen the bond between man 
and wife, and sometimes, unless the afTaotion of both be very sincere, lastingly. 
If irritation should oeour, a woman mnet axpeot to bear from most men a 
Strengtb and vehetnenoe 6f language Tar more than the oooasion requires 
rifl'd as ttell as stern men are prone to thie exaggeration of language ; let not 
a woman be tempted ever to say anything saroastic or violent in r#aUation. 
The bitterest repentanoe mast needs follow suoh an indulgence, if she do. 
Ken l^equantly foT^^t what they have themselves saad, but seldom what is, 
uttered by.their wives They are grateful, too, for forbearance in such oases ; 
for, whilst asserting moit loudly that they are right, they are often oonsoious 
that they are wrong Q-ive a little time, as the greatest boon yon oan bestow 
to the irritated feelings of yonr husband — The Enghih Mairbn. 

A Luaumbd Duo —On the Third Avenue there is a house where one family 
^Miiduig on riie third floor, tnhe one of the raovmng papers, white another 
family, who ooOopy the eeoond floor, snbseribe for two others. The oarriero 
throw the three papers lu the hall early eaoh morning, and the family on the 
third floor send down their large dog for their copy. With the ntmost regu¬ 
larity, this asgaoiona quadruped, who was reared on Prince Edward’s Island, 
selects it from among the three journals, carries it np stairs in hiS teeth, and 
delivers it to his mistress, never «t any time making a mistake as to the 
papers. Althengh thp'dog's movements have been oarefnlly watched, danng 
several mornings, no one has been able to offer any reasonable conjeotares a^ 
to the means the dog uses to distinguish the jouVnal his mistress subsonbei 
for from others —'N 0 W Tsftk Tnbuns. 


THE FOBSAKEN 

Nay, dear sister, do not ehide him' 

I'ho' deenly he hath wronged me, 

1 cannot bear to hear harsh Words 

Against him spoke, tho 'e’en from thee! 
Eor how can 1 forget the hour. 

The bleehod hours, with him I padt. 

The loving words I've beard him breathe, 
The smiles t> at o'er his face were oast' 

Should he e’er return, oh, tell him 
I lov'd, I lov’d but him alone. 

That nootber image e’er dimm'd 
The worahipp’d beauty of his own ' 

And say 1 Over thought of him. 

Tea, e’mi when in the arme of death, 
And that I wish'd him eiery joy. 

And bless’d him with my latest breath t 
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TAKJa EACH Hii^D IN JJ’KliXDSfilP. 


*Tia ftn hon^gfc lov« to tore the land 
Our ihothet*B step harth hallew'd made/ '' 

Far love 'each ^aant, witlt tps^fol hand,* ' 

In light enduring hath array'd: 

'Bat, loving thaii oar native ielo, 

Have vre no share to give anoldier, 

And,.easting off oar earthly guile. 

In every stranger own a brother ? 

LeV'etake aaeh hand in friendship efer,— 

£*er why should oolour, clime, or name. 

Opinion, creed, or language, sever 

Warm hearts that beat with life the same I - 

The hlack*m.an toiling 'mong the oan^s, 

He hears the doctrine that ye teli 
The red-skin o’er the western ptains, 

He listens to your words as well ; 

▲nd much they wonder at the kind, 

Huseldsh precepts that ye give— 

But marvel more to know and find 
So different’s the way ye live. 

Then take each hand in friendship ever— 

For why should colour, cUzue, or name. 

Opinion, oreed, or language, eerer 

Warm hearts that beat with life the same ! 

f 

The wild man feels his simple life, 

Though full of wroOgs and much transgresaloc. 

Is with the love ye preach more, rife 

'Ilian yours, with all your lond profession, 
fie sees, in savageness refined, 
fe hear strong anguish through the earth. 

To overcome hutl crush your kind. 

And much he doubts your preaching’s worth. 

Come, take each hand in friendship ever— 

For why should oolour, olime, or name. 

Opinion, creed, or language, sa er 

Warm hearts that teat with life the same ! 

The faithful heart has love for aU« 

And Good is yet but in its youth— 

Who would mot aid to break the thraU ' 

That binds it from immortal Truth ? 

To aid with deeds that will not fling 
Poor Truth about -away-woni rover. 

But, throning hsr in hearts, will bring 
liort' happiness the wide world over ! . 

Tl’en tatewaeh'hiitid in friendship ever— 

For why Should colour, clitne, or name. 

Opinion,*oreed, or language, sever 

Warm hearts that beat with life the same! 

1 

Fhssdsbick Ehoca. 










AT HIS SK&LXSH STUDIES. 

J^^fwwsfcraan, ,,,H *, my good friead, I have met with one difficulty—mio vwy 
Atrange word. H,ow you call H<o<u-g>h ?—Tw^or. Hoff.—fr. Trees him, fit#; amd 
Sttuffyou apetl 3-n.o.n-g.h, h^ !—Tutor. Oh,no',Snvff is S-n-u double f. The 
fact is,.words ending in ough, are a little irregular.—JV. Ah, ver’ good. 'Tis 
beaatiful language. fl[-.ai.u.g.h is Hvff, I will remember; and 0-o-u-g-h Oitff. I 
have one bad Guff, ha l^Tutor. No, that is wrong. We say Katff, not Cuff 
— JPr. Ka-kff, eh, bien. Huff and Kauf; and, pardonnez moi, how you call O-o-u-g-h 
—Dm^T, ha!— No, not Duff. — Fr. Not Du/.** Ah! out; I understand— 
is ITuu/, hey!— Tutor. No, D.d-U-g>h spells Doe. — Fr. Doe! It is ver’ fine 
wonderful language; it is Doe; and T-o-u-g-h is Toe, certainement. My beef-^ 
steak waif very I'oe. — Tutor. Oh no, no; you should say Tuff. — Fr. Tuff? and ^ 
the thing the farmer uses, how yon call him P-l-o-u-g-h, Fluff? Ha J you smile: 

I seel am wrong; it is Flavf? No? Ah, then it is Floe, like Doe; it is beauti. 
ful . language, ver’ fine— Floe ? — Tutor. Ton are still wrong, my friend: it is 
— Fr. Plono! Wonderful language! I shall understand ver’soon. Plow 
Doe, Kauf; and one more—R-o-u-g-h, what you call General Taylor ; Rauf and 
* Erady ! No? cartoiasmeni it is Row and Beady !— Toutor. No; E-o-u-g-h spells 
Buff. — Fr. Ruff, ha ! Let me not forget. B<o-a.g.h is Buff, and B-o-n-g-h is Buff, 
ha !— Tu‘or. No, Bnw. —^V. ’Tis ver* simple, worderful language ; but I hare 
had what you call E-n-o-u-g-h! Ha! what you call him ?—N. T, Home 
Journal. 

Disssrt&tiom upom bh.wins.—L ord Allen, in conversation wi^i Sam Bogers, . 
observed, I never put my rasor into hot water, as I am fully convinced that it 
injures the temper of the blade. No doubt of it, said the wit; show ma the 
hlade chat would not be out of temper if pluugad into hot water. 

CoKJactUEAL SNowusnsB.—The following trite but pithy dialogue occurred 
lately on the Epsom Boad, betweeu a Cuoknay and a countryman :—Cockney ; 

1 say, Bill, my good felLor, violt is the vay to Epsom ? Countryman ; How did 
you know my" nam a was Hill? Cookney ; Vy, 1 guess’d it. Countryman; 
gut how did you know 1 was a good fe*4ow ? Cockney ; Vy, J guess’d it. 
Countryman j Then guess the way to Epsom. 

Smokiwo,—W hat harm is there in a pipe ? sa^a young puff-well. None that 
1 know of. replies hia’ companion, except that smoking induces drinking, 
drinking induces intoxication, intoxioatim induces the bile, bile induces jaun. 
dice, jaundice leads to dropsy, dropsy terminates in death. Put that in your 
pipe and smoke it. * 

CoNPXssioNS.— A young Catholio lady was at confession. The confessor, 
after asking several questLons relative to her coufessiou, felt aumo curiosity to 

know who was tiho fair penitent i he,asked hor name : the lady not choosing 
to satisfy . im. lep ed, father, my name is not a sin, 
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An apt illubtbati^k. A peivoa Mked ibow it h%ppen&i tbai tn»ay beiintifal 
ladies took up with indifferent husbands, after many fine offeri, wsAi thus 
a^tly answered a mountain ^aiden. A young friend of hers re(}deSted her 
to go into a cane brake, and get him the handsomest r ecd. She must get it 
once going throngh, without turning. She went, and obraing out, brought hhn 
%iite a mean read. When he asked her if that was the handsomest she saw. 
Oh, no, replied she, I saw many finer as I went along, bat I kept on, in hopes 
of one much better, until I got nearly thronghf and then I was obl^ed to 
take np with any one I could find—and got a crooked one at last. 

Thx hbiT'PBCKRD husband. 1 like the Bible, Prayer-book, in short, every 
thing but the Oorr^nion to the Alter, said a hon-peoked husband. 


A GAU-N-TLET FOR THE MEN. 

• 

I maintain it; all the heroism of the present day is to be found amCug 
women. I say it to your beards. I am sick of such remarks as these—“ Poor . 
fellow ! he was unfortunate in business, and so betook to drinking;” or 
“ Poor fellow! he had a bad wife, and lost his heart.” Whit does a woman do 
who is unfortunate in business, 1 should like to know ? Why, she tries again*, 
of course, and keeps on trying to the end of the chapter, notwithstanding the 
pitifnl remuneration man bestows upon her labour—notwithstanding his oft- 
repeated attempts to cheat her out of it when she had earned it.” What does a 
woman do who has a bad improvident bnsband? Works all the harder, to be 
sure, to make up his deficiencies to her household : works day and night- 
smiles when her heart and back are both breaking—speaks bopefnl words 
when her very sonl is dying within her^denies herself the needed morsel to 
increase herehildren's portion—and, crashed neither by the iron gripe of 
poverty nor allured by the Judas smile of temptation, hopefully puts her trust 
in Mim who feedeth the sparrows. 

She—“ the weaker sex Out on yonr pusillanimous manhood ! ” Took to 

dripking because he was unhappy !*’ Bless his—^big—Spartan—soul.” How I 
admire him.” Couldn’t live a minnte without ho had everything to his mind— 
never had the slightest id,ea.of Avalking round au obstacle qr jumping over it 
—never practised that sort. of philosophical ^mnastics—conldn't grit his 
teeth at fate, a ud, defy it doits worst, because they chattered so, poor 
fellow.” Wanted battered toast—had to eat dry bread ; liked to ride, but had 
to go a-foot; fond of wine, but had to drink beer ; couldn’t smoke, though hia 
chimtvey did; rushed out of the world and left his wife and ohildren to battle 
with the fate that his coward soul was a&aid to meet. Brave, maglifhimous,. 
fellowl 
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AgMn—w« ftT« oonitantlf hearing that the ext raTagano^ of women debara 
jjrcmqg men from the btiH of matrimony. Poor things ; they esn^t aeleet a 
wife Jrom'ovt the firivolona oircliit of fjashion ; there are no refined, well ednoa* 
ted, lady4ike, praotioal girls and tfotaem, whom any man, with a man'a soul 
might be proud to call wife,nobly atrUggling for an hi nest maintenance aa 
writera, gorerhesaes, teachers, sempstresses, and millii ers. 

, They never read such an advertisement as this in the papers:—“Wantedi 
by a young girl, a situation as governess- She can teacb the English branches, 
French and Italian, and is willing to accept a small remnneration to secure a 
respectable home.’* 


.Fudge 1 None so blind as those who won't eee. The troth is most of the 
yonug mnn of the present day are selfish to the backbone. “ Poor,” too-.-very 
poor I-~fiever make up a bachelor party for a nice little game.snpper, washed 
down with champagne at seven shillings a bottle ; never smoke dosena of 
cigars a-day at threepence a-piece: never invite themtelves to go to concerts 
the opera, or the theatre ! Wish they conld get married, but can’t, at least 
not till, as they elegantly express it, *'tfaey meet with a pretty girl who has 
the tin.” 
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' Tan FactTV PoataaiT.— All yon sitters expect to be fiattered, and very 
Httle ftattery do you bestow. Perversely, yon vton't even see your own like- 
neeaes. Take for instance) the following soene^ which I had from a mmiatare- 
painter i-.-A man, aged about forty, had been sitting to him—one of aa little < 
pretensions as you can well imagine j you would have thonghi it impoi^bla 
that he conld have had an hoamopathio proportion of vanitypersonal 
vanity at least; but it turned out otherwiee Qe was described at a greasy 
bilious man, with a peculiarly oonventiea] aepeci-..-that ie, one that affects a 
unionof gravity and love. “Well, sir,” said the painter, “that will do—I 
think I have been very fortuUaite In yonr likeness.” The man looks at it, 
and says nothing,—puts on an expression of disappointment. ‘*^What, don’t 
you think it like, sir ?’’ says the artist. Why—ye-ee-s, it is li-i-ke—but——” 

“ But what sir P I think it is exactly like, t wish yon would tell me where 
it is not like ?” “ *1^7, I’4 rather yon should find it ont yourself. Have the 
goodness to leok at me.” And here my friend the painter declared, that he 
put on a most detestably afifocted giin of amiability. “ Well sir, upon my 
#ord, I don't see any fault at idf ; it seems to me as like as it can be j I wish 
you'd be so good as to feH mo what you mean.” “ Oh, sir I’d rather not—Fd 
rather you sfhouid find it out yoarself—look again.” “ I can’t see any 
difference, ehr; so if you don’t- tell me, it can’t be altered.” “ Well, then, 

. with rChtctance, if I must tell yon, 1 don’t thihk you have given my swsst 
.si!pvsMi«a'id>eut Nis syeO.''— ' 

'' Blackviood't Magaxme, 
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LOVE AND INGRATITUDE. 

’ ■ ♦ - • ‘ I* ", « j - ’ J fcft , ^ ' 

The followiog auQcd ite* ^though belonging to our own unpoetio&l aiift 
'Utirotn.aatic tPOOEj perfectly oojirec^^ all its details, will li'ot,' t 

truat, ■proy:e the leas tonchic^. It cpnies, uitacoompaoiedy, it is true, "bjthose 
growing desoriptions that gem the roma^c;^ of the O^at tfajcnown. In it will 
be found no wild and, wizard forest, ^ ho woh got Up tempest, no mon¬ 
strous dwarf nor fountain fairy; bnt lacking these advantages, it h«s—what 
the lovers in the Scottish novels hhTe 'not--^that feTvid jmssion and'hali/rt'-felt 
sentiment which made Mademoiselle ©ellimert the 'mOst unhappy, the most 
amiable, and the most iatorosting of women.' 

A few years ago the minister who was at the head of affairs in France 
was a person of the most anblemished integrity, but his want of capacity 
and his ignorance were such as fjw, except chose wiio had personal know¬ 
ledge of the man, would be inclined to credit. 1 allude to the Duke de 
Richelieu, Rrst minister to Louis EVlif. Two facts 'will give the measure of his 
mental auqiiiroments—as to his bravery and probity they were umveraaify 
acknowledged, and have never been called in question. One of the things that 
most annoyed him; particularly when he had to speak in the Chamber of Peers, 
was his incapability of reading fluently. He was so occupied with tlio Opera- 
tiou of spelling when ho endeavoured to read from tlie tribune, that he (ti- 
quCntly forgot altogether the inuaniugcf the words he prououocod'. The fallow¬ 
ing fact will show how little of a statesman he was. On one occasion he received 
a letter from the modern Nero, Ferdinand V J1. This sage soyereign, in a parox¬ 
ysm of outraged and impotent pride at the revolt of his culouiee, wrote to him, 

“ 1 wish for no agent between you and me. If you ■ will give me twenty 
vessels of war, I will make over in full sovereignty to Franco for over Jth.* 
Island offiluba—a place that with four thunoand French grenadiers you may 
render impregnable." The Duke de Richelieu lost up time in peremptorily 
refusing this offer—an offer, which, if accepted and carried, into exeeutiou, 
would, by flattering the national vanity, have aaoonciied the French, ,-to the 
Bourbons. This president of Liuls XFIlI’s Council seemed huwever to have 
formed a just estimate of bis own capabilities, for the greater part of his time 
was passed iu playing with a huge monkey, and in endeavouring co escape from 
the importunities of the l^ueen of Sweden, who it was said, had conceived 
violent passion for him.' With these slender pretensions, he was, howevskr 
ambitious of remaining first minister : to aocomplish which, not arery easy 
task, he gut about him some men of tried tadent. Such ,as M Meunier, whs 
had been secretary to Napoleon. But amongst.these-the pei;son whom 1 shuU 
call M. Moranbert, was not the least remsk^able. Between this geutlsiian 

* Tills story Will naturzUy recall to the reader's mi id the recent sacriAce of a virtuous, rich 
and laniBHted lady, to the same spi?«;tej of a vicimii heartlessnes* waidi here displayed.. 

’ 1 B 
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aaclmy»»lfa oonsiderablo degree of inbimacyt from a similarity of pnrsnits 
and frequent opportonitiee of meeting existed. He lived in the Bue da Bac, 
to the Minister’s hotel; inj abode was in the Bue do Yarannes ; and his 

V 

mistress Mademoiselle Opllimert lodged in the Place da Corps Legislatif. I 
have no hesitation in naming her by her right name, first, because she is no 
more, and next, because many traits in her character cannot but secure to 
her memory the admiration and regret of every generous and feeling mind. 

“ But your voice falters as if yoiu were going to weep ?" said tho philoso¬ 
pher Yoluey, to whom 1 was telling this anecdote. True, 1 think 1 yet see 
those large, black and languishing eyes, and hear that touching voice re¬ 
sounding in my ear and troubling my heart. Charming, unique creature ! 
You are no more ? Years have passed since the grave has hid you from my 
sight, and yet the recollection of you still stirs my inmost soul.— “ You*^-’ 
loved her then ?’*—“ No—Oh ! Gellimort, oh 1 Moranbert! you were both 
prodigies—one of woman’s tenderness—the other of man’s ingratitude. 
Mademoiselle Qellimert belonged to a respectable family, which she quitted 
to throw herself into the arms of Moranbert. He had nothing, and the 
little iwoperty she was entitled to was entirely sacrificed to snpply tho 
. necessities and even fantasies of Moranbert. She regretted neither her dis¬ 
sipated fortune nw her rained reputation—her lover was all the world to her. 

—“ This Moranbert must hav-e been a most seductive irrosistable sort of 
porson P"—" On the contrary, he was a little, morose, taciturn and sarcastic- 
minded man, with a shrivelled countenance, a dark sallow complexion and a 
poor meagre figure ; in a word, downright ugly, if a man can be called so, 
the expression of whose countenanco announced intelloot andisagaoity.”—“And 
it was such a being that turaed tho head of this charming girl ?” —Does that 
snrprise you ?” — “ Certainly.”—“ You P” —“ Me.”—“ You forget then your 

adventure with Mademoiselle D-, and the utter despair into which yon fell 

when that creature forbid you her house— “ Let us not think of that, go 
on with your story.”—“ When I asked yon if she were beautiful, you mourn¬ 
fully replied, no j if she were vfitty, yon answered that she was a simpleton. It 
must be her talents or accomplishments then that enchanted you P You said 
she had but one—and on ray asking what'’'that rare, sublime and marvellous 
talent was, yon replied, that it was that of rendering you a thousand times 
happier while in her society than you had ever been in that of any 
other woman. And why may not the warm hearted tender Mademoisello 
Oellimert have imagined that in tho society of« Moranbert, a happiness 
await her similar to that which made you once exclaim, that if 

that creature D.-persisted in refusing to see you, yon would force 

your way into her presence and blow your brains- out at her feet. 
Did yon not say so ?”—“ I did, and even at this moment I cannot say why I 
did not do it.”—“ Acknowledge then.”—“ Oh, I acknowledge every thing you 
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wish—my friend, the wiae'^fc amongst ns should thank his stars that ho has 
not yet met with the woman, be she handsome or ugly, witty or silly* who 
may hare the power of rendering him mad enough for chains and a dark 
room —But to our story.’* 

The Duke de Richelion, haring on his hands the affairs of all Europe* 
which at that time were treated of in Baris, and being unable to do any 
thing hims^lf but play with hia huge monkey, throw the whole weight of 
bnsinosa upon the conftdential persons in his offi 3 e.* The health of M. Mo- 
rauhcrt soon folfctho effoota of this incessant application. To render his task 
loss laborious, Mademoiselle Gelliraert learned two foreign languages, and 
while her lover reposed, she sat up the greater part of the night making 
extraota from the reports of Pi'onch agents and spies at St. Petersburgh 
and pcvoral of the Gorman courts. But a still more painful labour was that 
of dccyphering the voluminous despatches in cypher addressed to the 
Duke de Bicheliou by the weak-headed personages whom he had sent to all 
the cjipitals of Europe wilh the title of ambassador or minister plenTpoten- 
ti-iry of tlio King of I'VaTice. These gentlemen, few of whom were capabl^ 
of writing a aensiblo letter on their own private affairs, know not how to 
make a selection of what was important, from what they hoard themselves, 
or were informed of by thoir agents at the courts where they resided. They 
therefore wrote down every thing, no matter how trivial or indifferent, 
which came to their knowledge ; and as they attached a wonderful impor¬ 
tance to their communications, they wrote them in the most secret cypher, 
which was sopposod to be known only to the ambassador and the minister. 
This cypher, which was a ch>'/d’ltnrc of mathematical calculation, and was 
the invention of one of the pupils of the celebrated Laplace, w'as changed 
from time (o time. When poor Mademoiselle Gollimort had passed a whole 
night in tranaorihing in French th'rty or forty pages, she had then to make an 
abstract of the contents in two or throe. This was by no moans an easy task 
as it was indiapensably necessary to preserve ^he utmost respect towards the 
noble friend of the minister who wrote to him from St. Petersburgh or 
Vienna. She was therefore obliged to give an air of importance to what in 
itself had neither weight nor value, for she dared not state simply that auoh 
or such a dospat ch contained only idle reports or useless intelligence. Made- 
moiaollo Gollimert, to keep ennui from taking possession of her lover learned 
music, and took lessons in singing from one of tho first Italian singing-masters. 
In a short time she was enabled to repeat all the favourite airs of the Opera 
Buffa, of which Meranbort was a passionate admirer. And often has it hap¬ 
pened that after employing the whole night in translating Russian and Ger¬ 
man letters, and transcribing'cyphered despatches, she passed the greater 
part of the next day in an.effort to beguile the somhre humour of Moranbert, 
by singing Italian airs to him, till her voice failed her, and acute pains in 
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tLe chest WJtrnad her of tlie injarr she wua doing b®r9?lf- ttie si&tetixeati 
there is mtlfthiag exaif^for ited • Doctor C, L who attended Her in aiolcness, and 
Sviciioarud hei'wlte.i in distress, is still alire to attest its trutK. But 1 had 
almost'forg itteii to tnaotion one of her first mtsfortunea—the petaecution 
vhich she i»nd to suffer from her family, who were imligaaut at the publicity 
of ,iier attachm'5'it to lior mhert- Hor relations, aided by the prieatBj par- 
aned her from one quarter of Paris to the other, from honae to hotiso, so that 
for a oonsiderahle time ahei was forced, in order to escape their fury, to live 
at a distance from Moranbcrt, and to oonfiae herself entirely to the house. 
Luring this time she passe 1 all her days in translating or copying for her 
lover; and at night when we wont, to see her, the instant she beheld him, all 
her sorrows, her fatigue and her inqnieinde vaniubed, and she was happy, 
f'erfoctiy^happy. Nor did she cease to be so till Moranbert became ungin.te- 

I 

fill,But it is impossible that ingratitude should have been the recomponoe 
of f-o many rare qualities, so many proofs of d ivotod tenderness, so many 
and,groat saorifioos,”—Ah ! you deceive yourself, Moranbert was ungrateful. 
A '.ay came when Mademoiselle Gellimert found herself alone in the world 
bereft of honour, of fortune, and of friends. On the morning of that day of 
‘agony and despair, she came to my lodgings. She was pale as death; and 
though it was bat the night before that the cruel blow was struck, she had 
aU the appearance of one who had suffered long and grievously. Her eyes 
were dry, but it was evidently from abundant weeping. She threw her- 
s-.-lf into an arm-chair. She tried, hut in v.iin, to S}>ealc ; and stretoliing out 
Ver arms towards me, she Uttered a c y of anguish. What is the matter,” 
Slid I; “is h.^ d?ad ?’—“Ah; w.jrse than that; he loves mo no 
U nger, he abandons me ” *' He U)ves you no longer —“ No.”—“ He 

a'an dons vou !"—“ A’*b. res ; after all that I ha\o done and suffered, 
ilh, sir, my brain is troubled ; have piry on me ; do not quit me; above all, do 
n’t leave me to' myself.” On pronouncing these words, she seised my arm 
with a strong convulsive grasp, as if some one was approaching to tear her 
avRy. .“You have nothing to fear! Midemoiselle. What is it that lean 
dofor-yon®”—“First save me from myself. He loves me no longer; my 
presence aimoy.s him ; be hatei me; ho abandons me ! he leaves me I he 'eaves 
lue To the repetition of these last words sarcoeded a profound silence 
w'hieh was followed by a burst of convulsive laugliter, a .thonsand times more 
harrowing than the accents of despair or the screams of agony. After -this 
came hears, sobs, and quivering lips, endavonring bul ia vain, to give artlcn- 
late expression to the “o’erfriiught soul." This torrent of grief I was>ua.re- 
fnl not to check, nor did I address myself to her reason until I saw that her 
heart was exhausted and rendered torpid by the violence of its agitation. 
1 then said to her, “ And who has told you that he hates and abandons you?" 
— “He hiiiiself.”—“ Come, Mademoiselle, you must have bettor hopes and 
more evui'ige. He cannot be‘3uoh a monster.”—“You do mt know him; 
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bnt 7 o-a will know him.”—** I CAnnot tieliere it.”—“ITo j will Bee.’'-f 7 “ Does 
he love any one e'fe ?’’—“ No.”—“ Have you given him any cause of jealousy 
or diacoutenfc None whatever.”—What then can be the cause ?” 7 - 

“ My inutility.^ 1 have no longer any property ; 1 am of no use to him. He 
thinks of nothing now but hie ambition. Von know he was always ambiiiions. 
The loss of' my health, of my ch.irms. 1 have suffered and fatigued myso'f 
FO mtich', ennui, disgust.”—“ But in ccasirrg to be lovers you may remain 
friends.”—“ Impossible. I am become an insapportable object to him, j my 
{.resenoe he looks upon as a misfortune. If > on knew what he said to m-. 
Fir !—he told me that if he were condemned to pass twenty-four hoiu-s in the 
same room with mo, he would throw himself out of the window”—“But 
this aversion cannot be the work of a moment.”—“ How should 1 know? He 
is naturally so die lainfni, so indifferent, so co'd-hearted. It is so didicnlt 
to see to the bottom of such mfnds ; and then one is so unwilling to read one’s 
o vn death-warrant there Of this however, he informed me, and in the harsh- 
e^t terms!”—“ This I cannot Ivy any means understand.”—“ I ha^e come 
here to ask a favour of you ; will you graul: it to mo ?"—“ Cortaiuly, whale er 
it maybe.”—“ As h ' respects you, and as you know all that he owes to me 
be will probably bo a sliaineJ to show himself before you as he really is.’.’ 
—“Yes, I do not think that he will have the effrontery or the power to do 
so. 1 am but a weak woman and he disregards me ; but yon as a generous, 
just and honourable man, will have some iudnence over him. Give me yo,ur 
ar.n, and do not rofu.se to accompany me. 1 wish to speak to him before 
you. Who knows what effect niy grief and your presence may have.upon 
hl(p'?” 1 immediately consented, and sent for a coach, fur MadeTnuiselle 
GolHirvert was too weak to go on foot. On reaching Moraubert's house, the 
coachman opened the door of the coach, but Mademo selle Gellimcrt was 
unable to come out. She was.seized with a voilant fit of trembling, her tee'h 
knocking together, and her kne s quivered as if under the' influence of a 
sudden attack of fever. “ Pardon me, Sir; a moment ; I cannot. What 
have I to do here ? I have taken you ft’om ydur business for no purpo'so. I 
a n sorry for it j pardon me.” I offered her my arm. She attempted to ri*e, 
but could not. At length recovering herself a little she rose and came forth 
saying in alow voice," I?nust gv in, I must see him. Who knows what 
may happen? i may probably die at hiafeet.*’ Not without considerable 
difficulty she crossed the court-yard, and ascended the staircase to 
Moiranbert'a apartment. We found him seated at hia desk, in a morning- 
g twtt' etnd nigUt-oap He saluted me with a motion of his hand, and 
continued to write. In a few moments ho rose and came towards mo .saying, 
“Yon mu.4b confess, Bir, that these women are extremely troublesome sort 
of persons. 1 have to pstA^ke a thousand apologies to you for the extravagant 
oonduct of this lady.” I'hen turning to the poor creature, who was more 
dead than alive, he said to her, “ Madehioi al-le, what Is it you now want of 
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in6PIt uppeiira mo th-\t after the olear and poaitive manner in which 
I explained myself, every thin» .should he at an end between you and me. 

I have told you that I love you no longer. This I to’d you in private, but 
it seems to be your wish that 1 should repeat it before this gentleman : so 
be it; Mademoiselle, I love you no more. I can no longer find in my heart 
a trace of the passion I had for you: and I will ad I, if that can irt any 
way console you, that I feel a like indifferenoe towards all other women.— 
“But toll me why yon dd* not love me.’*—"I am ignorant of the cause 
myself; all that I can say is that I began loving you without knowing why, 
and I now cease to love yon with as little reason, and I feol that it is 
impossible my pn.ssion should ever revive. It is a malady I have got rid 
of, and I. Mioitato myself at boing perfectly cured.”—“What faults have 
I committed ?”—“ None.”— " Have yon any secret cause of objection to my 
conduct “ Not the slightest. You have been as constant, devoted, and 
affectionate a woman as any man could desire to possess.*'—“Did I evcv 
omit doing any thing tl at it was in my power to do for you ?”—“ Never.”— 
“ ftave I not sacpificedfor you my family and friend ?”—“ Tis true. ”—“ My 
fortune ?”—“ Certainly, and I deeply regret it."—" My health ?”—“ It may be 
so —“ My honour, my roputationj.^my repose?”—“ All that you wish to say.”— 
" And yot 1 am odi( us in your sight ?”—" That is a harsh thing* to say, and 
a harsher still'o hoar ^aid : but since such is the fact, 1 must avow it.”— 
"Odious to him ! oh God!’* At these words a deadly paleness spread itself 
o^er her face; her lips became of an ashy hue, largo drops of perspiration 
rolled down her cheeks and mingled with her tears ; her eyes closed, and her 
head dropped helplessly on the back of the chair; hor teeth became firmly 
fixed together, and a convulsive shuddering ran through her whole frame 
^ill exhausted nature sought refuge in a fainting-fit, which appeard to me 
to be the accomplishment of the hope sho had expressed at the gate of the 
house—^that she should die at his feet. She continued in this state so long tha^ 
I became seriously alarmed. I,iiOok offhei cloak, undid her robe, loosened 
the lace of her corset, and sprinkled some drops of the cold water on her 
face. After some time sho half opened her eyes, and endeavonred to mur¬ 
mur I am odious !” 1 ut could only articulate the last syllables of the fatal 
word, and sending forth a shrill but feable scream, again relapsed into 
insensibility. Daring this agonising striigglo, Moranbert remained calmly 
seated in his arm oh air : his elbow resting upon the table and supporting 
his head. He looked on without the least emotion, and left roe the care 
of recovering her. I said unto him repeatedly, But Sir, she is dying. 
You should call for assistance.” To which he replied, smiling and shrugging 
hia shoulders, “ Women have a faster hold of life ihau you think. They do 
not die for such trifles; it is nothing; it will soon b'o over. YCu do not knCw 
them; they can do with their I odies whatever they wish.”—“ But I tell you 
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■he is dying.” And in fact she appeared deprived of all animation, and 
would havo slipped off the chair upon the floor had 1 not Bnp|)oi^ed her< 
Moranbert now startod up, and paced about the apartment muttering to 
himself in an impatient and ill<humored tone, I should willingly have 
been exeused this scene, but £ trust it will be the last. What the devil does 
this creature want P I did love her, tie true, but I love her no longer. This 
she knows at present, or she never will know it. Every thing that ran be 
said on the subject is now said.” “ No, Sir, every thing is not said. Do 
yon suppose it to be the part of an honest man to waste a woman’s property 
and then abandon her and what can 1 do P I am as destitute as 
herselfYou should at least share iu the misery to which you havo reduced 
her.”—That is an easy thing to say, but she would nut be the better for it, 
aud I should b© much the worse.”— t“ Would you have acted in this manner 
towards a friend who had sacrificed every thing for you P”—“ A friend 1 a 
friend ! I havo no great faith in friendship; and after this experience of 
passion and sentiment I shall henceforth have little to do with them.”— 
"I am sorry not to have known this sooner; but is it just that'this 
unfortunate woman should fall a victim to the error of your heart P”—“And 
how do yon know that a month, nay a day later, I should not have become 
a victim to the errdr of her heart ?”—" Why, all that she has done for you 
and the state 1 now see her in, assures mo it never could havo been so.”— 
Oh, as to what she has has dune for me, 1 take it fully balanced by tt^a 
loss of my time.”—“Oh, M. Moianbert, how can you for a moment put in 
comparison your time with all that this woman has sacrificed to yon.”—“ I 
have as yet done nothing, I have yet no hold upon the world, I am now 
thirty years of age, and it is time for mo to look to myself, and appreciate 
at their just value all these fooleries. I am only a clerk, and may be turned 
adrift to-morrow should a change in the ministry tako place. The very confi¬ 
dence with which the Duke de Richelieu honours me would be a reason for his 
successor's dismissing mo. And you must know. Sir, that notwithstanding this 
handsome apartment and tho fine horses you sse me ride, I have not this mo¬ 
ment hundred louis in the world.”—“ Impossible,” I exclaimed, “ I. know that 
some time back you wore in possession of forty thousand francs.”—“ True 
enough; but, thinking from my knowledge of the minister’s secrets that I 
migh speculate safely at tho I ventured tho whole, and lost it. I 

must before six months become mnister of requests, and to accomplish that it 
js ueceesary to forswear women, their fainting-fita, and all snoh-Hke absurdi¬ 
ties, about which I have nlroady lost too much time.” During this conver¬ 
sation, poor MademoiseJIle Gellimert had a little recovered herself, and on 
hearing tho last words, she exclamied with great vivacity, “ What does 
he say, the loss of his time ? Did not 1 learn two languages for the pur¬ 
pose of lightening his labour ? Have 1 not read hundreds of despatches end 
deoyphered for a long period upwards of three hundred pages a month P Have 
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T, not written, iransl^ted, "ind copied day and night for him? Hitc I 
not exhausted my strength, ruined my e^es, and dried up «y bJood with con¬ 
stant labour and application, and'uontractod a disease which will probably never 
leave me? is the cause of his disgast, though he will not avow it, but you 
shall see it.’^ JLb she said this, she bared her shoulder, and showed me an erup' 
tioh bearing all the marks of confirmed erysipelas. There is the cause o f his 
desertion,'*^, said she; " there is the effect of the uumierless nights employ¬ 
ed in writing for him.” At this momeut we heard the noise of approaching 
footsteps, ond a servant entered to say tliatthe Dnke do Kichelieu was coming 
up stairs. JUoranbert turned pale. I entreated HademoisoUe Gellimert to leave 
the Room. “No said she, 1 shall remain and speak to the Duke de Dichelien • 
1 shall unmask before him this worthless being.”—“And of what use will that 
be “ or none,” rep.icd she.—“ You aie perfectly right, and you yourself 
would bo the first to regiet having done-so. Let us leave him to his ingiati- 
tude j that is the only vengeance worthy of you.”—" But not the only one that 
he deserves,” she oxclainied, and then added, “but let ns go instantly, for 1 
Qannot answer for myselt’ what I may say or do.” Mademoiselle Gellimert 
then quickly rasbed out of the rcom. 1 followed her, and heard the door 
'clapped too violently afeer nil. 1 have since learned tbat strict orders had 
been given to the portor not to pcim't her to enter the house. I returned 
with her to her lodgings, where, we found Dr. C. L. waiting to see her. 
The passion which he entertained for Mademoiselle Gellimert- was almost 
as intense as that which she felt fur Moranbert. I related to him what had 
taken place at the house of the latter; and amongst the signs of auger, 
grief, and indignation which escaped him, it was not difficult to discover 
Homeching like satisfaction as no reconciliation having taken plaee. Such 
is mankind, oven the best of the species. In consequence of the scene here 
described. Mademoiselle Gellimert was affec.ted with a long and dangerous 
malady, during which the giuerous and devoted Doctor watched over her 
more as'ulously than he would have watched over the first woman in Franco. 
WhHe the danger was imminent he se pt in her chamber upon a mattras. 
During her convalescenoe we formed plans^ for the employment of her time. 
As she understood English, and wrote her own language with great purity 
and grace, ] made an arrangement for her with a bookseller for some trans¬ 
lations from English poetry, which were executed in such a manner as left 
roe little to correct. I showed her a little opera which ! had ■written some 
years before. She remodelled it, particu’arly the deaouemeni, and added a fe¬ 
male character full of piquant originality. It was put into the hands of a 
composer, who unfortunately turned out to have no'gehius, but a world of 
science and a tolerable stock of hatred for Rossini. After a long course of 
the inevitable intriguingi^mahoenvnng, &c. the piece was brought out at the 
Opera Comique. The plot‘and dialogue w'ore generally admired and praised ; 
but thanks to ihe-.'seientific and stupid rn'csic, our little opera had but twelve 
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reprdBentatioriB. MadetaoisellQ Grellimert had for bar of th« A 

thousand francs. ostaitation of this, for her aorel situa^i^''resit^redr 

somewhat of. her former gaiety. Sinoe the desertion of lioranbert, the 
passion of Doctor C, L. for MAdemoiselle Gellimert had made Wonderfal pro> 
gross. One day after dinner, as he was expressing the sentiments he felt 
towards her With the parity, tenderness, and, naivatS of a child, and yet the 
Jinnesse of a man of talent, she interrnpted him, and said with a frankness 
that did her infinite honor, '^Doctor, it is impossiMe that the esteem I hare 
for yon can admit of any increase. X am indebted to yon for a thousand good 
oiEces, nay fur my life ; and I should be as great a monster as he whom 1 
shall not name, if X did not feel towards yon the deepest gratitude. I enter, 
tain not only respect but admiration for yonr mind and talents. Ton speak 
to me of yonr love with so much grace and delicacy, that X should, I believe, 
regret your ceasing to speak on that snhject. The idea alone of being 
deprived of yonr society, or losing yonr friendship, Wonld render me miserable. 
Ton are a man of nnalloj^d worth, if any such there be; and I do not think 
that the heart of a woman could fall into better hands. X preach to minb 
^rom morning to night in your favor, but preacl^g is thrown away where 
there is not a true vocation. I am aware of your safferings, and it pains me 
deeply that I cannot put an end to them. And yet there is nothing that I 
shonld not risk to render yon happy—every thing that is possible for me to dov 
without exception. 5fay, Doctor, if you Will piarry me, yon have but to say 
so. This is doing all I can do j but you wish to be beloved, and that I cannot 
promise.” The Doctor, who listened to her with his soul in his eyes, made no 
anefwer, bat soizing her hand kisSed it and covered it with his tears. As for 
me, X knew not whether to langh or weep. Mademoiselle knew the Dr. well 
for the next morning, when I said bo her, " But, Mademoiselle, if the Doctor 
had taken you at yonr word?” She replied, “X should have done as I said; 
bat that could not have happened, for my offer was of a nature not to be 
accepted by a man of the Doctor’s character.^’—" Why not ? If X had been 
in the place of the Doctor 1 should have married yon, and trusted to time for 
the rest.” Yes,” she replied, “ but had yon been in the place of the Doctor, 
Mademoiselle GrelUmort would not have made yon the same proposition.” 

About this time Mademoiselle Gellimert seemed to have attained a state 
of apparent resignation, which led ns to hopm that before long she would 
Xeoover altogether her health and spirits. Through the interest of Doctor 
C.' L. she obtained a situation in a great ootton-mannfaotory near' the 
charming valley of Montmorency, The proprietor, a wealthy man and fond 
of his leisure, finding that the .Seal and assiduity of Mademoiselle Gellimert. 
rendered his presence less constantly necessary, confided the management' 
of the concern in a great measure to her care, and allowed her such a salary 
as wonldj with her frugal habits, have enabled her to lay up a kandsoma. 
provision for her future years. About this time the Duke de Btichelian went 
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*ttt of vtUce i uud jHoranbert, as lie had sumised, lOfft^hiB situation. In 

ifae <!oiivfiri^i>lona x%'e had i^pou this event, Madenioiaeile GeUimert spoke 
with respect of iiie talents, hat with contempt of his selfishness. This was 
a', farther reasoxl fervour believing that she was thoronghlj oared of her 
passion.'Moranbert, on being dismissed,’retnrned to his native province, where 
there are several extensive iron-works. 1'lte proprietor of one of the prinopal 
establishment of this kind, who was a distant I'etatiou of Moranbert, took 
him into his employment, \iind in a short time, from his activity, business- 
ike habits, and useful knowledge ( for he was a good chemist) he secured 
his entire confidence and good will, and was sent over to England to inspeot 
the iron-works in that ociuntry, with a view to the adoption of any 
impniveroents they mjght suggest to him. On passing through Paris on his 
wav'to Calais, he mu.de not the slightest inquiry relative to Mademoiselle 
Gellirnert,, ,thongh ho met both the Doctor and mo more than once. Tliis 
ei.camstanoe seemed deeply to afiect this unfortunate girl ; for it appears 
that', nbtwithstanding her apparout indifference and expressed contempt 
^'or his character, she had always looked forward with anxiety to the fall of the 

Duke d© Bicheliou's ministry,—hoping that, on a chock being put to th i 

« 

ambitious projects of Moranbert, his heart might have reverted to her, and 
brought him a peiiiieut to her feet. But when she learned that he was 
ac.Mveiy employed in his native pi'ovince, and that his ambition, though it 
had changed its object, did iipt the loss absorb all his thought, she appealed 
COiuplctely heart-struck, and sunk into a state of melancholy stupor that 
las ed several dav'tj. From this state, however, she aroused herself, but evi¬ 
dently by a groat effort, and gradually asaumod, at least outwardly, a philoao- 
ph 0 resignation, which in an ordinary charaufcer might have passed for good 
hainor. The last time T sxw her was at her lodgings in the Rue Motitblano 
oa a fourth story, which she mvle use of on her occasional visits to Paris. 
Doaror 0. L, and two other friends were with her. She was speaking of her 
present fate and past happinessrwith apparent gaiety, when all of a sudden she 
exclaimed as if speaking to herself “ This has lasted too long;” and before 
we could be aware of her inb *ntinn, she sprang to a window at the other 
extremity of the room, got on the balustrade, pronounced tlie words, “ Adieii, 
t^wteuf !" and precipitated herself upon the pavement., Wild with horror we 
rushed down stairs, but on reaching the street found her lifeless. A crowd 
surrounded the body, from more than one of whom were heard the expressions 
“ Sfon Dieu ! Quelle est belle ! C'eat un de,<espoir d'amour," 

In a will which was found in her desk, she left her furniture, books, and a 
few tbonsUnd francs, the all she possessed, to M. Moranbert, director of the 
iron-works at — I have heard, bub I hope for the honour of manhood that it is 
nut tn>«, thw- M Moranbert, showed m.t the slightest sign of eir otion on 
learning the death of this devoted and interestlug girl, ’‘who loieu not 
wisely but too well.'- 2Tw CuJcu.'iu Lde,-ary 
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O broad atid limpid riv«r’ 

O bankfi so fbir and gay! 

O meadows verdant 6ver! 

’ O groves in green array I 
O if in field or plain 

Mjr love sboDjd bap to be. 

Ask if ber heart letaiu 
A thdnght of me! 

O clear aud crystal dews 
That in the morning ray, 

All bright with silvei-y hues. 

Make field and foliage g.iy— 

O if in field or plain 

My love .shonld hap lo be, 

Ask if her heart retain 
A thought of uie! 

0 elms that to the breeze , 

With waving branches pl^y! 

O sands, whore oft at ease 
Her careless footsteps stray ! 

‘ 0 if in field or plain 

My love should chance to be. 

Ask if her heart retain 
A thought of me ! 

O warbling birds that still 
Salute'the rise of day, 

And plain and 'valley fill 
With yoor enchanting lay— 

O if in field or plain 
My love should hap to be, 

Ask if her heart i-etain 
A thought of me! 

’ • -AJVOKYMOVS. 

Chbisteniho.—A countryman, carrying his son to, bo baptized, the parson 
asked what tlie name was to be. Peter, my own name, an’ please your 
reverence. Peter! that is a,bad name : Peter denied his master. What then 
would your reverence advise ? Why not take my name—Joseph ^ ah, he 
denied his mistress. 

WokEif and young men arc very apt to telj what secrets they know, from 
the vanity of haying been timsted. 

A Levblibb.—ME y Lod B-^had married three wives, who were all hia- 

setyants ! a beggar woman meeting’ him one day in thp street^ made him a.> 
very low onrtety. > Ah blew your lordship, said sh,o, and send yoU a 
fife i if yoa do but live tong enough, we sha^ all be ladies ia time. 
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A iEU»iAjrci or Lov* Ajrr ^orery^’day life, unob^erred, or 

IMrhapr oabeedod oooue oosnes of tbo most straftge and improbable charao. 
ter, tisotored joftea with a atrong dash of wb.ai is called*'the roxnaitoe of 
rMUty.’* and aometimes having a Stnaveinent of the meet nnexpeoted dramatic 
natore. One of these eranti, abounding in incident, and not without roman¬ 
tic interest, attracted poblio attention here daring the week, nnder oir- 
cumstanoea similar to the following;—^Coachmen and guards—guards in 
paiiionlar—^time out of mind, have been proverbial for their gallantry ; smd 
events certainly justify the oonolnsion that the modern race do no dishonor 
to tiieir predeooasors in this particular. It is not, therefore to be wondered 
at that Mr. fiobext Moore, guard of ^he London and Holyhead mail, as he 
passed every day through the Abbey Poregate, Shrewsbury, looked with some 
degree of.interest, which probably displayed itself in his countenance, at the 
possessor of a pair of flue eyes which peered regularly from the window as the 
coach rattled throngh the street. The admiring look gradually expanded to a 
smilei and then he ventured on a bow of friendly recognition, which was 
Oofjnettishly, but nnmistakeably returned. This was in the month of April. A 
^ weeh or two of this pantomimic courtship passed, when an opportunity oocured 
vrhich brought thmn Into more immediate contact. As the coach dashed along 
the street the lady was absent from the window, but ou the road stood a well- 
known female figure, which requested to be conveyed to Welsh Pool. Bhe was 
ifivited to take her seat by the guard, and from that moment he was a doomed 
man. In the course of an interesting conversation she inadvertently let drop a 
few expressions, which showed that she was the widow of Colonel Tripp, allied 
to a npble fhmily, and left with a feey handsome maintenanoe. She was lonely 
however, and amused herself with her brother’s children. Mr Moore naturally 
felt increased interest in the lady, was highly delighted with her manner and 
conversation, and parted with her with much regret. They met again: the 
ftivorable impression she had made on him at first was deepened; interviews 
were more frequent, and at length he asked the important question; and was* 
after a considerable amount of hesitatioii^ accepted. As was due to the lady 
of Cdonel Tripp, Mr. Moore and his bride drove to Birmingham in handsome 
stylb; and on the I6th of June (about two months from the time they had first 
seen each other, they were married by license, at the Old Church, Bdgbaston. 
After the oeremony they immediately started to London, and took apartments 
at the Euaton.square Hotel. Here they resided for ten weeks in a continual 
TOtud ot gaiety • and Mrs. Moore took occasion while in London to visit some 
cf her aristQoratio aDquajntauoes. A fashionable equipage was always at their 
senrioes j the sparks were regularly visited ; and Mr. Moore felt renewed 
delight and interest in the recognition by his lady of the nobtHty as they a^so 
loHed easily along in carriages scarcely more handsome than his ewn. Ai it 
was neoessary, however, that some settlement with regard to her money should 
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tak« pl»oe, she expressed 'a wicH to’daU oa O^ya ani Go., of l^ombard^'ibriBW^) 
j^er bankers, %o aaoetti^ exaotfiiy in whai oondiiion her affairs Were. ■ 
aocordiagiy did so, .and found instead of !ia9'ii%S,00(Ht as sbe expected;; '' 
Messrs. €Kya liad noi more than jljOOOi* > tbab 6,4)002. were invested in-se 
club at the Tbatcbed House Tavern, whiol| oould easity made available,' 
Satisfied with the explanation, they had time to enjoy themselves., Mrs. Moore 
who was particularly acquainted with the Earl of Jerse}', made frequent visits 
to his lordship's house, in Berkeley'Sqnare } called on the Duke of Wellington 
at'ApsIey House, visited at Lord P^mdOston’s and left has-cards at the resi¬ 
dence of many .titled friends. CaUing also at the Horse Guards respecting a ‘ 
military school Col. Tripp had established at Ghathham, while there with 
his regiment, she ascertaiuei,. that ^some further funds were at her dispell, 
amounting to isome hundreds. Accordingly, finding that she was possessed oF 
an ample fortune, she entreated Mr. Mqore to give up his situation as guard 
of the mail, as not only was it unnecessaryi'as far as pecuniary matters were 
concerned, but derogatory to a lady of her birth and connexions. This proposL 
tion, however, he took time to consider, and, ten weeks having elapsed since 
they arrived in London, they returned to Birmiogham. Then it was that whis-. 
pers began to reach his ears that his wife was not exactly so nobly connected as 
he had imagined, and, although he did think it stra ige that, while visiting 
the houses of the nobility with his wife, ho had to remain in the carriage, yet lie 
gave no heed to the slander, and threatened actions' against some of his friends 
who propagated it. Writing, however to Mr. Yates, of Pontypool, who had 
a sufficient sum of money of hers in his hands to defray iaoidental expenses— 
theis trip to Lonlon being somewhat expensive, oosbing about 50d2., Mr. Yates 
returned an answer that he had not a farthing belonging to the lady. Subse¬ 
quent inquiry made more alarming disclosures. .It was found that the lady 
had not a farthing in the woiid, was neither nobly born nor aristocratically 
conneoted ; was not jkhe widow of Colonel Tripp ; and, what was far worse, was 
no widow at all, but Ihe wife of a commercial traveller, with four children. 
It farther appeared, greatly to the chagrin of Mr. Moore, that her maiden 
name was Axon, and she resided with her parents at the time of her first 
marriage, which took jdace on the fird of April, 1834, at a cottage near Mede,- 
called Moneybrook. She was married at Meole, to a Mr. Tripp, a commer- 
. cid traveller, of Norwich, who was led to expect from her father 4' considera¬ 
ble sum of money on her marriage which not., being forthcoming, Mr. Tripp 
demmenced an ^tion againet Ur* Axon for the recovery thereof. The 
consequence was that Mr. A^on bocarae insolvent; his son-in-law opposed' 
his petition beforq the Commissioner, and he was remanded. Mr. and Mrs. ' 
Tripp, however, continued to,, live together for several years and fonr 
children were born ; but from some ' cause or other they eventually about 
two years ago, separated, Mr. Tripp allowing his wife sufficient maintenance 
for herself and children. Here was a .discovery for Mr, Moore—duped, 
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• 4 isappointod, cheated out of upwards of 6001., and marripd to another man's 
wife ; ne gave Lor, into ,<;n 8 todjr at Bti^wingUam on the charge of bigamy. 
b**o w^s taken up b^lffieidUny, ( Uotober to Shrewabury,'in paaiody of 
Inspector Gleaeop ; the naarmaiged'provjed a^aioat her 5 and the fact of her 
first boaband being nUve .gatisfacturify detnuustrafced by hia being in 
tihrewsbai^. ^'Ou M«niday abe W 4 >s remitted to'Jiri ningham, aitd brought up 
at the public office hex'e,. but no' prosecutor appearing against hejr she was 
discharged; and au ended one of the most consamm ite pieces of deception, 
admirably contrived, and skillfuUy ejlncuted, which has taken pJaoe-in this 
part of the .country for some Krintinghaan Jonnukl. 

X ^ 

Walkin'© —Of all kinds of psercise walking is that which is the most 
univerBally attain ible, and the same time the fieat. Calling so many muscles 
into* action^ and, especially those of the lower extremities, of which, the 
eiroulation. is apt c > be more languidly and imperfectly performed, from 
th-e degree of resistance presented by the torce of gravity of the return of 

’'i i 

flto blow} to the heart—calling moreover so much of the moving apparatus 
of the body into rocipruual and balanced action, flexor and extensor muscles 
being correspondingly exorcised—walking is undoubtedly the best of all 
exercises^for the piirp >so of health, independently of its secondary, and by 
mj means little useful elleet, of carrying the respiratory organs into the 
freer and purer air, and exposing the system to the extraordinary and 
(at least in the colder and temperate countries of the earth) the healthful 
influence of the direct r.iys of the sun. The dogroo of the exercise must 
of course vary with the age, condition, and habits of the individual j .but 
the degree of exercise, that is in most cases serviceable, is generally much 
underrated, Tw'o miles a day is the minimum distance which a person of 
morderate health and strength ought to walk. If the "IjowerB of the system 
increase or are stronger to begin with, the uninimum ought tb be four 
miles. The object should be, ^in mOst cases, to walk the four miles in an 
hour; and the invalid, beginning, perhaps, by walking a mile, or a mile'and 
a half, in an hour, might ijra'luaJibj increase his rate of walking until he had 
acooippUshed this end. Quick walking calls more muscles into action than 
slow walking does, and is therefore better, ^he muscles of the back and 
trunk, neck* and aruiSi are comparatively very little used in slow walking. 
A person can hardly walk quickly without using thiim to a very con- 
siderable degree. It is a rpaxim so sound deserve 

fVeqnent repetition, that the greater the number of the musoles used 
the more stdvantHgeous will bp the exercise.-—iJoberfson on Z^ief o/i/td 
Regimen. 

' f - t , 
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,.H ') women can be handseh'«^ b:^ the of featurps alone, any more than 

shfc oan be witty by the help of speech. 
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‘TIM.TROTT AND BIDDV LOWK:—A Dallau. 

• 

Oft<? Sunday to the village chui-eh 

Koth old anti ytuing were flowing : 

Uh 1 the belie were rioghig merrily, 

Au-l beau with belles were goiug 

Ajid Mister Trott wasHrotting there. 

When Biddy Lowe so smart 
Ju&t pass d—and i.ho’ onlf walk'd, 

. lier eyes —ran through his heart. 

Now Mister Trott began to le<3r. 

And throw his eyes about ; 

But, ah ' ho felt a pang within, 
ite faiu would be without. 

‘For a suitor T might suit her well, 

And whr shonhl I not please r 
Foi‘ tluiugh I may have 5 " locks, 

I’ve gold beueuth uiy keys. 

For o’orhiB head he’d sixty years. 

And Ttntro, if truth bo told ; 

And. for the firat time, now he th-.>aght 
‘Twas frightful to he old. 

The .service o’er, Tim walk’d away. 

And o’ei the fields did rofl-m ; 

He sought her oot—and found it oaf. 

But Biddy was at home. 

Tim made a bow and made a leg. 

And spoke with hesitation; 

While Biddy frown’d npon his suit. 

And smiled at his relation ! 

Hut tho’ so scornfully repuls'd. 

And all his vows proved vain, 

Tim Trott had lost his heart, and wish’d 
To prove Ins loss tt-yara*/ 

M iss Biddv met her aneient boau, 

-Vnd said with cruel glee, 

‘Oh ! Trott, though you're a little man. 

You seem to long for me !’ — 

Tim stammer’d, hammer’d, hom’d, and sigh^llllt- 
Ho flattrdr’d like a leaf— 

With piteous look he eyed the maid, 

But couldn’t hide his grief. 

* Tho’ I’m a man of substance, ma’aro^ 

I’m H'ke a shadnw-elf r 
I’ve sigh’d end sigh’d nnfil X am 
Like oue bemeje myself 1 ’ 

fjnoth she, and yrifb a killing smile, 

(Oh! mosr unkind retort) 

*kou know Tvp eui you. ay. for long, 

Bu now I'll cue YOU ahrrt !’ 



. ■ - ■ t 
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c ,T, ^ A l«rtlghi ,, . - 

, I waald my ,liinb« ^ere atrou^er, ' 

But tW ydn iifeTer Idv'd me, ma’am; 

• Say,;e(HiId you love me longer V 

But Biddy’s h^rt was hard as stone, 

, 'fftn’a tears #Bre shed in rain, 

And when'she cried-T"* Go, ugly man /’ 

Be fought his.haautj ’plain ! 

oth he, • I go—farewell—farewell, 

I wde]^for I’m resigned! 
feel my heart that beat before— 

LettTieating is behind !’ ” 

' P»<yi»it«bir FtTi.m.tKiT.—^udge Barnei was once orerturned in a rery rough 
road, ''upon* which the coachman pulled c^his h'^t, and asked his mastor’s 
pardhn. CBl, returned the judge, never mind, John; yon only made good 
tha psdpheey,' that the judges shall be overthrown in stony places. 

r ^ 

A Tbnubr MatI) —Counsellor Garrow, darin:if bis cross-examination of a 
* prevaricating old female witness, by which it was essential to prove that 
a tender of money had been made, had a scrap of paper thrown to him 
by the counsel on the ether side, and on it wJt'S written— 

Garrow, submit? that tough old jade. 

Can never prove a tender maid. 

WttirH WAV 'voe Ligi:.—” How many knaves do you suppose live in this 
street besides yo irself ?’*—^ Besides myself! do you mean to insult me ?”—• 
'Well, then, how many do you reohon including yourself ? ” 

Bta T. Moose’s son. —Sir ’Blidmas Moore for along time had only daughters, 
hid wife ^earnestly praying that they mi^t have a boy; at last they had a 
^ly, wh^b, when he came to man’s estate, proved but simple. Thou prayedst 
so long for. a boy, said Sir Thomas to his wife, that at last thou hast got one 
who,^ill be a boy as long as he lives*' 


THE BOOk-WOBM AND HlS WtEE. 

* t- , , ^ ' 

To « ded^ scholar said his wife,' ■' / 
Would thdt f were a book, my Jife 1 ' 
.On me “y'og th«» would sometimes lo'ok. 

Hot I wottVV be i^he' very book 
1 hat you wuuld mcMit^y wish to see ^ 

’then say, what volume should 1 be ? , 
An almanack, (said he) my dear; 

' Ton know we change them ev’ry year. 
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THE TENDER MISTBISSS. 

« 

TROX THE ITALIAN OT SOLVE. 

DuRino tho winter of the year 1776, whioh, for the quantity of snovr, ftnd 
long and hard frosts, was so severe in Italy, and iu the less tempeTRtS' 
climatea of G-erraany and France was hard in ths most dreadful degree, so far ■ 
as to freeze over the largest and most ra^id rivers, and cause the death 
of several people; at Metz, in Lorrain, it happened, chat on one of the most 
bicter nights, when a cutting north wind was blowing, a so dier was destined, 
to stand sentry at a post, which was completely exposed to the inclemency 
of t!ie freezing wind; and as he had been for some time m bad health, be was 
ill ralculatod to bear the hardship of the duty he was ordered npm. There 
was a young woman, to whom he had been betrothed, and who loved him 
tenderly, that, upon hearing he was to be exposed to such bitter cold weather 
became extremely troubled at the news, fearing very much that ha wou'd 
not be able to undergo snob severe hardship, in the delicate state, of hia 
health. Miserable as snoh distracting appehensions m^de h^r, she not ouIt^ 
could not close her eyes, but even go to bed; and her angu .=h increased wjen 
she thought his hour was come to stand sentry, and be exposed to the oruel ’ 
rigour of the bitter cold, which she alnady supposed had lenumbed and 
overpowered him. Being unable to endure longer this tormenting anxier-y, 
she in the darkest time of the night, notwithstanding the hard frost, deep 
snow, and piercing w'ind, wont courageously to the spot where he had been 
placed as sentry, which was not far off, and in reality found the unfortunate 
soldier so shivering and benumbed with cold, that it was not pussible for him 
to hold out long r. She therefore begged and entreated him repeatedly, and 
earnestly that he wouldretire to hor house, and warm himself at a good hre which 
she had prepared, but the soldier, who well knew what a crime it would have 
been considered, thanked her, and firmly refused to quit his post. “ At least for 
a few moments,” said she, *'till the nombuess which has seized yon is dis¬ 
solved.” To which the soldier replied, that ^hothing could save his life, if 
•it should ever bo known. The young woman replied, with vivswjity, *'that 
he would undoutedly lose it by staying, and that death which was oertain. 
must be avoided first. Nor was it certain, or even probible, that the fact 
should ever bo known to any one; and Heaven, that was so merciful, would 
not be sn muoh against him.”—“Although it should be unknown,^’ said the 
soldier, “how could I dare forsake my post,so vilely, and leave it defenceless? 
Neither my duty nor my honour would suffer it-'*—“Though you go,” said,, 
she, with a determined voice, “I do not intend that the post should remain 
abandoned; for a few moments I shall have oonrage enough to supply your place. 
Gome, then, no more words; give me those arm«.” 8he then said so much,, 
and enforced her entreaties with her tears'to such a degree, that the Boldio<r, 
overcome by them, and also urged by pressing necessity, as he saw thtkt 

b 
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it woald i^ot be m bis po'rver to resist loo^, in the state in whic h he found hiin*'* 
self, against such piercing cold, and likewise comforting himseif with the 
hope that in a few moments he would be able to retttm to his post^ and that 
the circumstance would never come to light; bn therefore feiievred her 
adivice, gave her his arms, cap, and great coat, entrusted her with the parole, 
and departed. 

The pleasure of having eared her lover was the cause that the delicate 
young woman hardly fe|t the cold, although it was really intolerable ; when, 
alas I soon after, the round made its appearance. Dismeycd at the unfoyo- 
seen event, instead of challenging the round, as usual in such cases, the 
aSrightod young woman found her voice Ihiled, and she kept silent. The 
round, ou receiving no answer, thought that the sentry was asleep or gone ; 
they ran immediately to the post, and found with astonishmont m his place;^ 
and nndhr his garb, a young woman, who, full of terror and confusion, could 
not hud words to give an account of her coming there. 

She^as taken to the guard-house, and when recovered, related with a 
• flood of tears, implonnsr pity for her loi or, all that had happened A party 
of soldiers was despatched without delay to her house, where the man was 
found, hut so benumbed and stitf with cold, that they despaired of ever 
recovering him. They began to warm him, and continued their endeavours 
BO long, that at last they brought him to himself 

The unhappy man found he had been brought back to life, only to suffer 
a more cruel and lamentable death , for the next day a court-martial was 
held, and, ns he had foreseen, he was condemned What words cculd express 
the anguish and sorrow of the unhappy young woman, who, besides bding 
doomed to lose the sole object of her love in so horrid a manner, felt the 
remorse of having been the cause of his mournful end’—However, her grief, 
far from disconragiog and overcoming her, gave her new courage and 
strength With dishevelled bait and loud lamentations, she instantly ran 
wherever she thought to And pity and assistance for him. The unheaid-of 
new ca.so excited alroadv by itself compassion for both, in the hearts of all 
who were informed of it, and in particular, admiration for the tender young 
woman who had given such singular pi oof of ardent and courageous love. 
Pefsons of all ranks, and especially those of the highest, were not alow, in 
interposing.their good offices, that, in consideration of the extraordinary 
circumstances attending the case, the rigour of the law might be mitigated. 
Tho ladies in particular, considering her as a new ornament to her sex, 
employed such strong interest and prevailing entreaties, that tho prisoner 
was pardoned freely, and the worthy young woman had not only the happi¬ 
ness of saving his life, hut shortly after was united to him in marriage, with, 
a handsoma portion, according to her eonditio.n, by which she saw the 
fbirtunate accomplishment of all her wishes. 
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THE LAST MOMENT'S OF DTSTINOUTSHEL CHAEAOTBES. 


Addison, upon boing given over by his physicians, sent for a yonng dissolttfcb 
nobloman to witness his dissolntion ; when he entered the chamber, Addison, 
who was extremely feeble, and whose life hang quivering on his lips, observed 
a profound silence. The youth, after*long and awftil pause, at length said 
in low and tremnlous accents, “ Sir, you dosijped to see me ; signify your com¬ 


mands, and be assured they shall be executed with religious fidelity.” Addison 
took him by the hand, and with his expiring breatl^ replied, Observe with 
what tranquillity a Christian can dio.’ 


Roussbau, feeling himself about to expire, desired his attendants to place 
him before his chamber window, that he might once more look upon the 
flowers, and bid adieu to nature, which had ever afforded him so much 
delight. 

Epaminond.vs, *' first and best of men,” received his mortal wound at the 
battle of Mantinoa. In the agonies of dissolution he was solicitous only, lor 
his military glory and the success of his countrymen. “ Is my shield safe % 
—Are the Thebans victors ? ” were questions that he repeated with the 
utmost anxiety. His shield was brought to him, and he was at the same time 
informed iliat the Spartans Were defeated. A glow of brightness sa£Fu.sed 
itself over his countenance, oven in tho moment of death. In the midst of the 
general affliction, one of his moat intimate friends exclaimed, “ Oh Epaminon’- 
d.as ! you are dying, and we ^hall lose you entirely, without a hope remaining 
of seeing you revive in your offspring; you leave us no children behind you.” 
“ YoU are luistakou,” replied Epaminu^das calmly; “1 shall leave behind me two 
immortal daughters—tho victory of Leuclra, and that of Mantmea.’’ Ho 
then coinmaudod tlu javelin, which was rankling in his side, to be extracted, 
knowing that it would occasion his immediate death, and gently expired in 
the arms of his snrrounding friends. 


Roscommon, at the moment he expired witfi a peculiar energy of voice, 
uttered two lines of his own version of “Dies Inc.” 

WADiiFiK repeated some lines from Virgil in his last moments. 

Chauceb, *« upon his death-bode, lying in his grefce anguysse,” (to use his 
own remarkable words) composed a balade or moral ode, and thus bade fare¬ 
well to the vanity of human wishes. . 


CoUNEtTcs »E Wit, who, as Hume says, «had bravely served bis country iu 
war, and who had been invested w'ith the highest dignities,” fell a saUxJfioe 
to popular prejudice. He was delivered, into the hands of the executioner, 
and while snfferingthe severest tortures, repeated the 3rd ode of tho 3rd book 

ofHoi'aoe. “ J^.miirn, et teuaoem propositi virum,” &c. 
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or him th%t’a steadlAst to his tru«t, 

Firm in reaoWe, th' utinhilc«n gool, 

M civic rage commandiiig what's nnjuet; 

No tyrant’s threatfoi frown oan e'er control. 

MKTASrasto, after having received the sacrament, broke out with all the 
enthasiaam of religion and poetry into thi^ollowing gtansas : 

T’ofTro il tuo proprio flglin, 

Che gi& d’amore in pegno 
Nacchinao in piociol segno 
Bi voile a noi donar. 

A lui rivolgi it ciglio, 

Gbiardo chi t'offro, e poi, 

Lasoi, Signor, se wroi, 

Lascia di perdonar. 

. The Philosophical departure ofSocsATEs is well known. “51, 

'/ Lucam, when the monster Nero ordered his veins to be opened, died while 
reoitiulg some lines from his own Pharsalia, in which ho had described a dying 
woauded soldier. 

«r 

*The Spectator has translated the sonnet whioh the famous Deb Barheux 

composed in his parting moments. 

• 

JoDBKRT, a brave French general, who fell, crowned with glory at the battle 
of Novi, in the mo .nent of his dissolution, cried aloud to his fellow soldiers, 
Mayiken, tnarchez, mess en/ans, jc meure pour ma jf atcte,” 

The Chevalier B.atastj, for his great valour obtained the surname of 
Le bon Chei'alier sans peur et sans rcproc//c s he nrcompanled Charles VJll into 
Naples, and performed the most incredible* acts of heroism. Being mortally 
wounded in an action with the Imperialists in Italj', and perceiving bis dis¬ 
solution was at hand, it is said Le recommended himself to God in fenent 
prayer, and then requested to be placed near a tree, with his face towards the 
enemy, at that time victorious, observing to those aronnd him, “ As in life I 
always faced the enemy, so in death I will not turp my back upon them " 

WolVE.—The death of this general, s?, related by Smollett, is equally animat¬ 
ing. In the assault upon ■Quebec, he stationed himself where the attack was 
most warm, and as he stood conspicuous in the front of the line, he had been 
aimed at by the enemy’s marks-men, and received a shot in the wrist, wnich 
however did not oblige him to quit the field. Having wrapped a handkei- 
oliief round his hand, be continued giving orders without the least emotion, 
and advanced at the Head of the grenadiers with their bayonets fixed, when 
another ball unfortunately pierced the breast of this »young hero, who fe 1 in 
the arms of victory, just as the enemy gave way, Whan the fatal ball look 
place, General Wolfe finding himielf unable to stand,*leaned apoe the shoul¬ 
der of a lieutenant, who sat down for that purpose. The officer seeing t as 
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French give way, exolamied, “ They run ! they run ! ' “ Who run ?” cried 
the grfllant Wolfe, |va-h great eag TnHss ; when the li<'ittenaut replied, “ The 
French !” “ Then,” said lie, “ 1 die happy.” So saying tlie hero expired, in 
the 34th year of hU ago. 

Haller. -This eelohr.itnd pliysic^an perceiving his end approadiing, kept 
feeling Ilia pulse to the la.st moment ; and when tie found tha Ins was alinuat 
g >rie, he turned to his brother physician' and observed, ” My friend, the 
artery ceases to beat,” and almost instantly expired. 

AnRtAN—ThLs enperir dying, made that celebrated i ddress t'lhiasoul 
which Pope basso beautifully translated 

Ckvtki.ar was one of thi niaiiy anfortunati individuals who were sacrificed 

at the siirine of Mary's hoanty. From historical rocorda it appears that tins 

youth, wtio was condemned to deatli for an improper attachment to hi.s queen, 

met his fate with ttio gi’O'i est fortitude, and asoended the seaffiild divested 

of everv sentinieiit of fear. On the seaifold ho made a verv laconic address 
' • • 
to the spectators, the sub ect of whiclki.s not recorded in hi,story, a.nd turning 

towards the window of the chamber usually occupied by the queen, and which 

commanded a view of tlio spot, ho still professed his u i:i.ltpr;i.ble passion, and 

gloried at meeting his fate in such a cause; he then re|ieatod some lines 

from the works of Ronsard, which were very applicable to his situation, and 

With a dauntless demeanour gave his head to the block, wkich was 

by the executmuer at one blow. 


LOVK, HOPE. AND FORGIVENESS. 

Love, hope, and forgive ;—there’s a charm yet unbroken, 

Whose radiance was not enkindled to die; 

The rose ’reft of blossom, though shorn, leaves a token, 

Outliving the frowns of a winterly sky. 

And why should the heart o’er its failings be brooding ?— 

The spirit so lofty, give homage to strife ? 

Though care be oppressing, ambition deluding, 

Love, hope, and forgive ;—’tia the watchword of life. 

Ob, Love is the symbol of Heaven’s high dower, 

Gem-woven by angels, for mortals to wear ; 

Like a beantifnl sanbeam that follows the shower. 

Illuming each impulse, and drying the tear ; 

And Hope hath a shield against weapons of sorrow, 

A balm for tlie wound of each thorn by the way ; 

Forgiveness !—we know not who’ll need it to-morrow, 

Though walking erect in the right path to-day. 

J. M. L. 

I FANTT the proper means of increasing the love we bear our native country 
is id lesida some time in a fuieign one. 
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THE FARMER COTJHSEf»1i'<3ill» \ " 

A CoOKREi, in the Corooum -Fie^; ' 

Who w»s estopffli'd a mighty Wit, 
tJpon the strength of a chanoh hit, 

Amid a thoasand flippancies. 

And Ills occasioRal bad jol:es, 

In Irallying, i>antering, browbeatiiig, 

Uidcnlirg, and maltreating 

Women ol Wher timid folks, 

In a late canse resolTod to hoax 
A clownish Yorkshire fanner—one 
Who by li R nneonth look and gait, 

Appear’d expressly meant by fate 
Pov being qnizz'd and play’d upon. 

iSo haring tipp'd the wink to those 
In the lock rows. 

Who kept their laughter bottled down 
Until our wag should draw the cork, 

He smiled jocosely on the clown, 

Aud went to work. 

“ Wp' 1, farmer Nnmscull, how go calve.s at Y.;rk ? 
“ \Vh'—not, sir, as they do with yon, 

Blit On four legs instead of two.” 

“ Officer!'’ cried the legal elf, 

Piqued at the laugh against himself, 

T)o, pray, keep silence down below there. 

Now look at me, down, and attend,— 

Have 1 not seen you somewhere, friend 
“ Yees—lery like—I often go there.” 

"Our rustic’s waggish—quite laconic,” 

The c<nm''el cried, with grin sardonic ;— 

'■ 1 wish T’d known this prodigy, 

This genins of the clods, when 1 
On cironit was at York residing.— 

Now, farmer, do for once speak true, 

Wind, you’re on oath so tell me, you 
Who doul tiess tfhinb yourself so clerer, 

111 the West Riding?” 

“ Why iio, sir. no; wn’ve got our share, 

But not BO many as when you were there.” 


Ketc Monthly Magazine, 


Connubial Bliss.— I onco met a free and easy aetoi*, who told me he had 

passed three festive days at the seat of the Marquis and Marchioness of-, 

without any invitation, convinced (ns proved to be 1 he" case) that my lord 
anit my lady, not being on speaking terms, each would 'Suppose the other 

had asked hiw.-~l^vwb/s’3 hi/e and Times, 

Tjie great art of life is to play for much, and stiiko little. 




,A »QMANTK) fTORY., - ^ 

An elderly lady, -who livedt ui one'Oftlio 'atnall etreeha of tlie rauboarg St. 
Jacqao', seat' to Brittany*'for a yaang girl to >vai't npoii liev She was far from 
being rich iacorae of ‘2,000 francs (,aboat £;30) vaa her wliple rovonue ; and 
she had to exercise no little economy to maho this small sam last her the 
whole year through. The young girl, sent he;-by a relutive iu Brittany wap 
named Ferine, and she came with an excellent charanter. The old lady was 
every day more pleased with Ferine, for every day*showed the young girl to 
bo economical, tidy, careful, and most industrious. Twelve months passed 
away without so much as an unkiud word being said between them. One mor- 
ning the old lady returned home in a state of great agitation, and said to « 
Porine, “You must leave this house. Look out for a place this very day ” 


" Do you send me away, madam?” exclaimed Ferine, bursting into a flood . ^ 
of tears. X. 

“ JSo, I do not dismiss you,” replied the old lady, mingling her tears ‘wi.h 
those Ferine shed so fastj “ I do not dismiss yon, but T can keep ytn no longer, 
for I am ruined” 


Tho old lady had heard a few minutes before that lier little capital had 
been lost by the bankraptcy of ono of her kinsmen, 1 1 whose hands she had 
confidod it. ‘l 


“ If that’s all, madam,” said Ferine, “ that’s no reason why I should leave 
you; at your age you require somebody to serve you,” 

““But my poor girl,” exclaimed tho old lady deeply touched, “you do not 
understand what it is to be ruined. I can neither pay you nor feed you.” 

“ If that’s the case, madam, I shall not ask you to feed or to pay me ; but as 
you have been a mother to me, I will treat you uow as a daughter should treat 
her mother. I will work for you and for me.” 

The old lady protested against Ferine’s doing any such thing—but in vain. 
Ferine obtained a situation in the neighbourhood as a maid-of-all work, but 
she retained the right to give one hour every day to the old lady's service, 
when she would make the latter s bed, sweep out the room, and cook the 
breakfast; and every night she slept in the old lady’s chamber. She wO'Uld 
every day bring the latter some fruit or fowl j in. short she acted towards 
the decayed gentlewoman as if the latter had been indeed her mother. 

This patient selfi-saflering la-sted two years without an hour's intermisson 
when a brother of the old^ady’s died-—a brother she had quarrelled with years 
age, and had lost sight, if not remembrance of, for many a months* He died 
a wealthly bachelor, leaving his whole estate to his sister. As boon as the eld 
Ijsdy came into posseMsion for her property, she adopted Ferine for her daughter 
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E&d heiress, fltnd placed her in one of the best boarding-school in Paris, that 
she might receive an education suited to her new posilion, and marrj as 
Well as ^the heiress of several thousand francs a-j'^ar might hope to do. 

THsae are women who do not let their husbands see their faces till thej 
are married. Not to keep you in suspense, 1 mean plainly that part of the 
sex who paint. ' ^ 

No man is so iasignifioanjb as to be sure his example can do no hurt. 


LINES ON THE GRAVE OF A CHILD. 

’ Oh, pwoet my l>aby I lieat thou here, 

8 o low, BO cold, and so farsakon ? 

And cannot a sad lather’s tear 

Thy once too lovoly smiles awaken? 

Ah, no'' within this silent tomb 
Tby parfiits’ hopes receive thoir doom ! 

Oh. BW ot my baby ! round thy brow 
The -ose and yrw' are twined togethe’ ; 

T»io r)<e was blooming—so wast thou— 

Too ilooming f.ir for death to gather. 

'n»o yew was green,—and green to me 
For ever lives thy memory. 

1 have a flower, that press’d the mouth 
Of om upon Ins cold bier lying. 

To me more fraorant than the south. 

O'er banks of op’ningfviolets flying ; 

Although its leaves look pale and dry. 

How blooming to a father’s eye ! 

Ob, sweet my baby ! is thine head 
Upon a rocky pillow lying, 

And is the dreary grave thy bed— 

Thy billaby 9 , father’s sighing ; 

Oh, changed the hour since thou didst rest 
I pon a mothei’s faithful breast I 

OH I can T e’er forgot the kiss 
I gave thee on hat morn of mourning,'— 

That last sad tender parting bliss 
From Innoceni^a to Ood returning ' 

Alay’^st thou repay ihat kiss to m© 

In realms of bright eternity L 

It is with books as with women, whore a certain plainness' nf manner and 
dress is more engaging than that glare of paint and airs and apparel which 

may daazle the eye, but reaches not the affections. 

« 

He submits to be seen ilirough a microscope who suffers himself to be caught, 
in a fit of passion. 
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W<» happened thei qUbef hig'H tq^aroThear the foUowin^r or Oiifi 

lain Lectoird whiqli HitotiTilit n* ,ao mncb ie mind of Mrs. Candio, that w(* 
imagined a -^nrhati'm • atatnanert'' of it might bo enterbniin]g'i!t> thosei 
the opinion, Hkte out^selrea, that the nebleat study of man, ia mniuiiu:—^ ^ 

“O, yea,' Mr, Codling, only tnkiny a turn! that's always what men'say 
are doing when the^v go not’ -a£ a . sight! What dois > taking a turn. .<mea^ T'* 
.should like to know? d ’gs it mean that ymt ha' o been idrning np a tnTHbler?'.- 
or turning lip the odd iriok? or turning round the billiard t.able.* eh? M”., 
Caudle?" "No.” "What sort oi turn were yon takin:», then® and why do you 
come home so eleopy and stupid ; not, eren apeak to me,—me that has 'hoe-i 
toiling and working for yourself and ’children the whole woary day ? Didn't 
I put wristb-andfl and'battons on nllydar shirts, hesidas metiding other articled 
that no wife but myself would be aem handling? didn’t T let. ont the tucks in all 
Pflinn’s white mnsHn fr phs? poor darling P she will soon have no fraok^ to 


jnit on, T fear, if hov father in tired of bning a domestic man." “ Tut, stv/ 

“O, Codling, Codling’ this time six year's ngo, you did not use me so very 
o'liolly; hut it’s the way with all you men^ you foi’Swear yourself every day* 
and hour thal. passes. What do ypu yiroiniso to us when you arc on your kneoa 
hogging, praying, weeping, and heseoebing, that we should bettom,e yo ir wivc< 3 ? 
do yon t ike tnrji.sof an evening then? don’t you sit by ns like slaves, an4 
swear before heaven that j'oii would feel blest if all the evenings of your live! 
were .passed in onreneiety? Ye^, of course you doj but now yoti are tired of 
me,-*-base. nn-ungrateful, (sob.-*), o, ho ho!" “For heaven's 8 akf.\ my dear 
Dorcas, sUip ! 1 am neither base, nor nm T tired^^of jou* I was only taking a 
walk with my friend Popjoy along the bench,—the moon is so fine" 
“Oh, Codling, so It used to be six years ago,-—so fine Yon would not have 
me lose it for the world.' You never think of me, or my dear Paulina or Ame¬ 


lia; oh ! no it’s all Popjoy n>-v. I don’t like W walk on a moonlight night, - 
my little dears don’t like to.dan-’e a,bout on the white sand, chased by the 
glittering surf.—not thejf- hut Po|)jny.likes it! WaMl sea how aH this will and. 
Just look at your extravagance since yon got acquainted with that fellow—. 
hover a day passes but something hew comes home from the tailor's; and lo<*fc 
how many pairs of patent boots' are, in the pas.sagc Every time 1 lookat 
them, I declare T can’t help thinking of Mr. Joseph’s advertisement,—^besides 
all the others in the c^aefin the dorwsr, which are good enough for ray hus- 
bartid th(h(gti It seems thoy’d never do for the frioud of Popjoy." “ Do Ivf, 
»A<! /'No, I won't. 'I’m determined you Shall know ydiar folly, J wi'l 

ri«git in yOnr cars during the day, ahd hush you to sleep with it at uight, a,s 
I do now,, so that you mvy have horrid nightmares of tolls aud starvation 4 
for, do^Jhad upnu.iit, the sure eymp'ip^a of ^^roapUing rain ,i» dB 8 ortiug your 
wife and family, to take up with such rakes and puppies a* Popjoy. Wha^i 
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l|.ttir 9 >ct>ion do you fmd in him ? or di4 you orer r^coire any useful infurinatinii 
from his ooiivei'aat.iou ? Dhcrij you may fancy liiiu g ) 0 '.l looking ! no man could 
be good looking with sdoh an odioiia pair o” rel whiskors. It is truo, ho keeps 
u horse and ridos so like a dragoon, and, no doubt, it is a proud moment for 
yea,-wheii you moot him to be alvlo to say, ‘ how do, Fopjoy!' as lie ainbleS 
along ’* “Doreas!** F?i,ugh ! d'»o'E attempt to tias me. What fumes of brandy 
and tobacca! I couldn't have believed it, to make yoUr poor innocent wife 
breathe the atmosphere of ^v^jms and tobacco ^ the curtains will steam of it 
for a month. O, Codling ! little did I think that thitl was the happiness of 
a married life, or that my fond hopes when a girl sbonld have been sadly 
realiEioil. Alas ! 1 cannot recall the past, but will try my utmost to prevent 
young girls, such as I Was, from Iming led aWay by tluso wolves in lamb's Tfc. 
clothing, c&llod lovers. 0, Codling ! wliy am I so noglpcted now?” " My dear 
Dorcas, do not take on So. i beg your pardon j and to make up for it we will 
go to the Circus to-morrow night. I daresay the little ones would enjoy it. 
That’ll my own dear old C .—how I lovo you now.” 

'a .sound of kissing and Coinitiotlon was all we heard furtlicr, fill sleep 
seotned to calm the storm of rnfflcd passions, and all was Iiuslicd within the 
halls of Codling—[a-hem !] The Cape IHih. Jmmnrn, 1848. 

Tiijt Dictates or Experience.-— The greater part of the mankind arc charged 
Wtith falsehood; honesty is scarcely known; for people in general carry two faces 
under one hood ; to your face men will speak like friends, while there is deceit 
in their hearts. Formerly the face was an index of the mind; hut now tlie 
chief study of mankind is to hide from each other what is passing in their 
hearts. The greatest enemies will meet each other with a smiling face, and 
the man that embraces you in the day will stab yon to the heart in the night; 
fortlieir speech is deciet, and their actions demonical; and virtue is no 
lecoiumcndatiun in this world, lluleis are becoming daily more oppressive 
and tyrannical. Females are in general lost to all sense of shame; children are 
disobediont to Ihcir parents; brothers have no confidence in eaoli other; 
friendship is only a name ; compassiuD is seldom to be found witJi masters ; 
servants are unfaithful and idle, and all mankind talk nothing but an 
unmeaning jargon. Their words are sweet as honey; but their moaning 
more bitte' tlian gall; even the soil isbeponling unfruitful, kiUt it yields not 
the fourth part of what it did in foimor ages. ^ 

To buy books, a6 som^ do who m^be no use of them, only because they 
were published by an emii^eut printer, is mneh as if a man Bhoald*^bUy clothes 
that did not ht 1dm, only because they were made by some famous tailor., , 

IIe wlwi loves to that degree, that ho wishes he were able to lOve^atlwti- • 
sand times ptore than lie d^s, yields in love to neno' but to him who TtWes 
more than lie would wish, ...... 
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Liw—is like a fire; and; t^ose wlio moddle with it, niiaj chance to “ burn 
their fingers.” * 

Law —^is like a pocket with a liolo in it; and those who therem risk their 
inoney ai'e verj' like to lose it. 

Law —is like a lancet, dangerous in the hands of the ignorant; doubtful 
oven in the hands of an adept. 

Law— is like a sieve, you msy see through it, bu* you will be considerably 
reduced before you can got tlu-ongh it. 

Law —is fo the litigant what the poulterer is to the goose ; it plucks and it 
draws him ; but hero the simile ends, lor the litigant, unlike the goose, never 
gets t.ttsi although he may he both rousted and dished. 

Law— is like an vjnis fatiis, or Jack o' Lantern ; those who follow the do- 
Insiv'o guide too often find themselves inextricably involved in a bog or a 
quagmire. ^ 

Law— is like prussic ncid, a dangerous remedy, and the smallest dose is* 
generally sufficient 

Law— is like justice, even as copper gilt is like gold, and the comparative 
worth of the two is about the saino. 

Law— is like an eel toep, very easy to get uita, but very difficult to get out of't 

Law— is like a razor, wlucli requires a “ strong back,” keenness, and au 
excellent tcmiier’. . 

N. B —Many of thosq wha get oiioo ” shaved with case and oxi>odition,” sel¬ 
dom risk a second operation. 

Law— is like a flight of rockets; there is great expense of " powder j” the msrs 
arc usually well “ got up the rjiporig are excellent; bat, after all, the stichs 
(q^. d. the clients,) are sure to come to the ground. 

Law— is,like a window of stainud glass, gi^ug its own peculiar tint and 
hue to the bright rays of truth Which shin© through it. 

A BEN’iLEMAN observing an Irish servant girl, who was left-handed placing 
the knives and forks on the diimer-table in the anmo awkward position, 
remarked to her that she was laying them left-handed. ‘Oh, indade!’ said 
she, so I have—bo pleased, sir, help me to turn the tabic round.’ 

We see in necdle-Work and embroideries it is more pleasing to have a lively . 
work upon a sad find solemn, ground, than to have a dark and melancholy 
work nijon a lightsome ground. Judge, therefore, of the pleasure of the heart 
' by the pleasure of the eye, Cortaiuly virtue is like precious odours, most 
fragrant Where they are incensed or crushed : for prosperity doth best 
' discover vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue. 
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A lAiVK-LHTTLtt IN RHYME. 

.Dear MAOeiF,—T'v© read your epiptl**. 

Of your ^aod healtli X am happy to learn ; 
Thii'nk’'B, thauks for th^, ring, hair *«d klaaos—all, 
The last 1, wLtii'iui.€#eet roinru. 

Yrtti knew! was ardently waiting 
XnteUigeiice early from you; 

And tny pen >s uxteqnal to stating 
My tliAhkB for the dear billet-di^nx. 

My gratitude is top deep for langtiage. 

At least I inuat rliythm employ, 

1 fear I liiust order a bhmlage 

'J'o keep me bursting with jt»y (jav'y ) 

Hub jesting aside, I’ll not pnn yon, 
x\ftorall the good things yo i iudite; 

Webster’s Diu. ha\e I fruitloas'y run through, 
li'or a word to express my dulight. 

At those *“ showers of pearls” that tou scattered. 
And 1 feci I'm unworthy by far; 

(J)- n't you t’uiuoy ihut piciiire is flaitered 
In the simile touching the *■ 3tar-"j 

Holgho! well well, well,—I must scribble 

Though my prove longh as a cough, 

J iiniKt make a though 1 fancy 

Tiie j.anie the (,u«; will “f/oijff.” 

For iny muse I'm afraid, is fast ffiiling 

from a phthsicul feeling of waste, . ‘ 

And, ulus, my Pegasus, is ailmg ! 

Perimps ilu'y oie starvinj^ the baste ' 

Unt there by Ulympua, you’i'e yawning ! 

dut no «• luLi'- si.L.ii boiiiig iirsootii, 
tVcmld d»Tve would be M. ty.'s to fawning 
And papers tii publishing ihith 

J)id I mention the heat of the weather? 

A julep woofld tthkii i should think, 

The wind wouldn t fliuuy a foatliof, 

And old Sol looks atkla*sL for u drink. 

My love, like the weather, is.torrid 

But to voul it s iinowhat there s a way. 

For, from dear p.*nsi\e, girls g.’OA m j&t horrii. 
cfoor, J >.hould swy. 

Go^d gracious !“the hoops sre inflating, 

Atid my deal” must coU e down with tXe dttSt 
’TWouId be most elating 

W'erp the hoops (not the linsbanda} to bust.*’ 

I suspect enire that this weaving 

Of doggerel rhyme, my' sweet laxr, 

B it ambuliis to, cue writeiv r pining ‘ 

ills Bwee.c>e.^s on the d'et.erlt air. 
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no'rpv«»r as V.Tig as thy docket t 

Fluids mv (leaf judifiMent tiol-o, dn'i’e in pink; 

5fy hewrt will not wU I—like iny imcket 
Kow TTiy hiipps (frow as pa e as iriy ink. 

trood-by tny dear Maggie ’ God bless yoti, 

T!ie/a’ti^yr»n mast not tail to send ; 

Write Riton and miK'Fi—.sh;i!4 is, unionS yo t 
Regard me no longer yi nr friend 

P. —Of ideas I’m most stripped 
(TFio igM this item f m ist -not oinit) 

Fop a letter witl on any postscript 
Prir^'es cwie flatly deficient in wit. 

And deny if ymi can that this letter 
Tlas wujht—that the post ge will b!iow ; 

1 will send, if 3 'oa say so, ono Wi.'a\hj, 

Iiiko this—full of iiico.;V« lU's ni tt. 

N, B —Vou can bolt this by doses 

For the diiv' will be largo icotne confess) 

'J'o p JbO’S ! Ai. least it dis^io ( s 

> onr’ti truly—write soon C. FI. S. 

Blit as Boon as skirts take to contracting, 

I liiis lea\ ing less bills to conti'aci. 

J will go to Ijovc's Court, and extrac:ing 
M \-judgment note, lift it—a fact. 

You think, don't you, what in creation •{ 

1,'iiTi ai] my mal upri>poti niii'-e, 

Ami fi’om <|iiantit 3 ', kind uppeMiition, 

FooUcop is the stuff 1 ahouUl use. 

But here is the Sheet, full of umiPons'', 

•io for sense (good excuse) rhc.e's no :o im ; 

Please fiardon thin loiter a latuj conients 
Tilt f.Cit will icnpiovt—T pi'caiitne. 

Papr voiif Tuolt.hts.—D onor assnirte tha^, bnenoso you have somerliing 
important to coniuiunicatc, it is necoesary to write a long article A troineu- 
doua thought may be pncbi^d into a small cornfiass—made as solid as a (annoii 
ball, and, like (be projectile, out .ill down before it Short articles me goiierally 
more effective, find more leaders, and are more widely copied than long ones. 
J’uch i-ouf ihoii,^Ji,isf!o.iiity io<jetlur, and though your article mat' bo bi'icf, it will 
have weight, and be more likely to make an i(n'|tressio;i. ‘ ie who write for 
this busy iige,'’ saxe a lati^wriicr, ‘ spo.ik quick j uso eliort senterieea ; never 
stop the leader with ,v'' .ig or unihii^tjoa's word , but let the Btieaui of thought 

flow rialit on, ant , m will drink i*. like water.”— Hnr to Write. 

^ \ 

Men are evc‘»y day ‘■a'-’inp and floinp, from the power (.f educofion, Fiabit 

and imitation, wFiat h is no root wiiutever in their eerioua hatiiro. 

✓ 

Ij i ■ good diicre ion not to mak. too m ieh of any man at fir it, brcAusa one 
cann it hold nut tnat propo-tipu. 
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TflE DEFENCE. 


Oh ! U*ll jne not that she is folso, 

T’or f.ilschfK)d ne’er eonirl wst, 

Within her sparklinfr, speaking oi'bs. 

Or in her lovely breast; 

That aevaph form, that angel face, 

.An .ang’ol’s spirit share, 

It is tf»o fair, too pure a place, 

No falsehood harbours there. 

Oh ! say not that her heart is cold 
AtKl that she knows her power ; 

For she is innocent as faith 
And hnnsble as a flower- 
'J'liere is a charm where she doth trexd 
That circles all around, 

And vice dare never lift its liead 
Within the hallowed bound 

Say not another’s gai red her love, 

For I could no'or believe, 

The tender vows I’ve heard her lisp, 
Were uttered to deceive. 

For tlio’ ’tie said that women’s frail, 

And that they love to range, 

Yet Biire’tjs but an idle tale. 

For she could never change. 

Yet, if she were all you have said, 

The guilty, heartles.s thing, 

I could not pluck her from my lieart. 
For there she'd firmly cling. 

Tho’ torn for ever from my sight. 

Still memory backward thrown, 

W^ould hold her up the pure and bright 
Creation 1 bad known. 


Weue a man not to marry a *second time, it m ght be conoluded that hia 
first wife had given hirn a disgust to marr^iage j but by taking a second wife 
he pays the highest ccmpliment to the first, by showing that she made him 
so happy aB a married man that he wishes to b{s so a second time. 

Love reposes in Ihe bosom of a pure soul, as a drop of dew in - the cup of 
flower. 

' #■ 

There is a time when men will not suffer bad things because their anoes* 

tors have suffered woi se. There is a time when the hoary head of inveterate 
abu^e will neither draw reverence nor obtain ■ protection. 

Time is the most paradox'cal of all things : the past is gone, the future is 
not comb, and the present becomes the past while we attempt to define it. 
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HUMAN LI5AENING ; AN AFOf/JG-UE. 

t 

jiioBi 'rim fuiSNcir. 

Dabschemm, king of the Indies, possessed a library so liirge, that it 
roqiiirod a hundred Bramius fcu revise and keep it in order, and a thonsand 
dromedaries to carry Lljo lK)obs. Having no intention Lo road all Ihatiteou- 
tained, ho commanded his IJrnmins to jaako ejrtraotd from it, lor his me. of 
wliatover they judged most valuable, in every braftch of literature Tlioso 
doctors immediately undertook to form such an ahridi'inent, and, after 
twenty years labour, composed, from their several oollo dious, a small enoy. 
olopedia, consisting of twelve thousand volumes, which tlnrty oaniGls could 
scarcely carry. They had tijo h numr £o pro sent this t. the king, but wore 
astonished to hoar him say hi would not read a vVork which was a load f,n' 
thirty camels. They tlicii reduced their extracts, .so tliat they might be 
carried by fifteen, afbersvards by ten, then by four and then by two dromoda- 
ncs. At last no more wore lofr, tbau w'cre siiHicicnt to load a mule of ordinary 
size. Unfortunately, Dab^seJudim had grown old while his library w is abridg-* 
ing, and did not expeesfc to live long euougli to read to Mo! end this master- 
piece of IcaTniug. The sagj Pilpay, his vizier, therefore thus addre.ssed Jiim : 
riiough I have bat an imperieot knowledge of the libi'sry of your subliinu 
inaje.sty, yet I oan nitike an aniitilysis of w’lat it contains ; very short, buU 
extremely useful. Voli in ly road it in a mnnue, yet it will afford you suJi- 
cient matter for meditation during your whole life. At the same time the 
vizier took the leaf of a palm tioe, and wrote on it, with a jicneil of gold, the 
four following maxims ; 

I. In the greater part of sciences there is only thii single word—po-hopa; 
in all history bub three p'lr^i^o wore hir.i,—th'ij were ivrelcha—tke^j died. 

1 [. lake pleisurj in nd.tii ig which is not eominondible, and do every thing 
you take pleasure in. Thittk noMiing but what is true, und utter not all you 
think. * 

III. O ye king? ! subdue your passions, reign over yoursclvos, and you 
will consider the government of the world only a recreation. 

IV. 0 ye kings ! O yo natioas! listen to a truth 3 'ou never can licar too 
often, and of which sophists )treteiid io doubt ; there is uo bapiness without 
virtue, and no virtoc without the bar of the gjiU. 

'TnoeE tliat wish fqr what tliey 1 i!.vr not,,forfeit the cnjoyino. 4 t of wliat they 
have. 9«t a j,ust term to Bour wiajioej,and when you have touched it, make, 
a stand ; happiness only begins whon wishes end, and he that hankers after 
more enjoys nothing. • * 

*. t - ' 

Old sciences are unravelled like old stockings, by beginning at the foot. 
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COUKT OUT Of TO^’N. IF VOU CAK. 


Tii© sweet relaxation of coHTting 
All agree tv* lie good for a man, 

But^take my advioe, ye hiitLe wooers, 

Ai|d couH nut of town, if yon o»iv ’ 

Kot alone for t 1 ~e 'oy of rcoeiviiig 
So often'a kind bUlet deuas^ 

BjeatBitig bopeS) aoeatld kopoe, on pink paper, 
And vows to live only for you} 

But the deeper delight on a Fundny— 

The srAtion. ehoM nowh’d liy the trail!— 
(Out of aig .t 111 iudifferpiit gazers) 
r • To see so ne one wait in ttid lane; 

To be tal'pu to chiiroh bj'the darling, 

Tue pew and her piayer-book to share, 

A a. I moi'eatly ignore Uie ivhispers, 

la! won't the\ ma ve anioe pair!” 

Theri the dairy-fed pork at the d anerl— 

Tiie puddin^rs'—tl'eraijdp rywne! 

T.i,'ien singly, aie simply HoHcioils, 

But, caken with Junma, divine! 


T) PTi ram! IrB rti Simmier, where only 
The birds. >' ho peep not of the trees 
Cun quia ow her waisi you ai'O spanning, 

, Or bo shock’d wi en her fingers you squoe*e 

Should it rain—pash! <he pattering noise. 

That fidet'ta von so in the street, 

Falls softly on grass and on gravel. 

As if it wore fairylike feet; 

Aij'l its murmur in Winter ie pU'easant 
Wh«n tbe fire blaaes brigbcly and clear— 

Biaides; who would mind it when Emma • 

^ ' ■ Is saying eofb Uiings in your ear 

Then the pnrMugs at eve in t’’© mofm light, 

7'ho tender “.lO) me’s!” spd the sighs 
T he quotations from Shakespeare and Byron, 
iSio tear that you, kies lr(j«n hftr«eye»!-— 

» 1 ft ,1, 

Tho remembrance "grows quite <yver poweriag»-i ' 

Ah! love's the best line of Hfe’a plan—. , , , 

* ■ .So neglect pot to'trace it, 4^ar pomtudes, 

And love out of to^vn, if you oaa« 

‘ . L. 0. '' 

WoMiSN never truly tmmmaud tiH they have given Ah^nproi^ise ,tO;,ol>ey^ 
end they are uevef in.more danger of beiAg made slgvirt, than -vtheii th®y:, Are 
at the fpst.of^en. i 

. The Admiral of Castile said, that he who marries a wife, and he .w||bgoes 
to war, must necessarily submit to every thing that may happen. 
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NEW ART OE CKITIOISAT. 

* Rule I. 

Find fault, at first sight, with every thing that ts published. 

Tliis is the first and fundamental rule of all good criticism ■, and is itself 
founded upon solid reasons. For 

Ist. It is ten to one hut you are in the right; there being at least ten bad 
productions published every day for one good one. 

r 

2dly. Because ^ding fault implies a plain superiority of genius. 

And what a fine light is a man seen in, when his genius is asserting to itself 
a bold superiority over every other! the very claim is a good foundation of 
eminence. Claim boldly, then, for criticism hath, in this respect, some resem¬ 
blance to calumny; and, indeed, is so like it, in some hands, that none but on 
adept can distinguish them ; and you know the rule, calumniare fortitcr (in £|ug- 
lish criticise boldly) and something will certainly adhere, both to yourself aud» 
to your author. 

Besides this, such a conduct is a strong presumption of right; for, who can. 
be imagined so impudent as to claim, without some colour of justice ? and> 
therefore, the bolder your claim is the better; if you are importunate and. 
persist, it is ten to one but the world and the author too, will be glad at length 
to compound the matter with you, upou the foot of an Irish reference, and 
give up one-half to secure the rest. 

It Is a clear couaequenoo from this rule, ^ou WiQuid dltuays ,censure those works- 
most, which are thought most to excel. 

For, since criticism is a claim of superiority, what have you to do j but to 
raise your claim os high aa you can, since your nght must always rise with it ? 
no man ever arrived to any great eminence abov^ others, from the back of an 
ass, or the shoulder a of a dwarf. 

A'true critic is a true emblem of that stately, majestic animal, who never 
fails to raise hia crest, burnish his gills, distend his dewlap, and swell his 
breast with a becoming indignation, at the first sight, of that proud colour 
that should pretend to glow with more glory than bis own: and, no wonder 
if, in consequence of such a presumption, he assaqlt it with a just degree of 
rage; and, if possible, trample it under foot. 

Obj. But, here it may bo objected, what if you should be in the wrong 

Aiw. 1- To this it is obvious to answer; let. That,’ if you are ewMSy in your 
outcry, it is ten to one but you damn the thing at once j and then you cainnevw^ 
be in the wrong. 

1 
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2dly. If you slutuld be found bo in the end, it is ten to one but the discovery 
comea too l%to. FdSi* the fti^hor m.«vy be dead, or undone long before; and so 
may you too. '' • * 

Ihdtly. It is time enough tp retract, when the rent- of the wort! are convinc’d". 
'S^r delay will fie plac’d to the account of your delicacy. 

And, in the last place, if the worst comes to the worst, singnlarity has a 
ihonsaind advantages to balance every thing that can be said ngiihst it. 
There are instances wherein one man has been known to be in the right against 
nil the rest.—Athanains contra mundum —is a glorious situatic^ 

.yictriaj causa Diis plaouit, sed victa Catoni. "jj, 

i • BcLE n. 

you find it too adventurous to ipronounce any Writing stvj^ oTid nonsense, at frst- 
■ sigM; yet yon may, safely enough, shrug your shouldtrs, and cry, " There’s 
nothing in it.” 

Ileason may be answered with, reason, and disputes are dangerous, it is im¬ 
possible to say where they will endbut, a shrug ia a short diecision; a shrug 
can never be baffled ; a shrug is absolutely unanswerable. 

Suppose, for example, that the questiqn were about the merits of a dialogue 
just published, and your adversary should insist, that it had every thing 
requisite to the beauty and perfection of that kind of writing; and should talk 
to you of politeness, an,d ease, and elegance, and God knows what>—let him talk, 
and do you shrug. If he should grow noisy andpedantic upon you, and protend-to 
quote examples fl-om Plato, and authorities from Aristotle ; let him quote on, 
and do you shrug. If he should persist in his impertinence, why then you 
have nothing to do, but to shake your head, and echo his last words : “Ay, ay, 
Plato, Aristotle, ease} elegance.” &c .—then smile a little, and by degrees 
)angh out loud—my life for your’s, his J^nsiness is doue at once. He hangs his 
etos and you heat* no more of him. 

I considor a critic as n creaturp with what physicians call a strong, acid upon 
his stomach : which, though it helps digestion, in general, yet it is too apt to 
turn some of the noblest foods .and perfect nourishments of nature into choler 
aud indigestion. And therefore, when orities penaure any performance what- 
eoeyer as empty and insignificant, all that can be fairly inferred from thence 
(if they should chance bo be mistaken) is only this, that there is nothing 
in it to their taste, o» nething but what they dislike and disrelish : .asnd 
under tide distinction a good critic may, very often, with a good conscience 
pronounce upon the best performance in its kind, that there is nothing 
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Euxb III- , 

< t , 

3 jf your own (mthority ^ 1 ) not tuffisiont to quell opponitioUf (tnd eeerry your point ; Vfh/y 
two Of three of you 30m forcee, and call yourselves Use wobid— a«d the work . 
is done. 

This is every day Experienced with wonderfal sncceas. Lady A. tells her 
friend, ■'*That the world makes very free with hfrs. M.’s reputation : that Xtady 
L. was seen to slip into her house in the dusk of the erening, and steal out 
again at one in the morning." The friend tells the same story to her cousin, 
the cousiu to hor sister; and all four hurry to all their visits that very 
evening, to toll the news, under the strongest ties of secrecy. And, in four- 
and-twenty hours, Lady A. is justified in every syllable she said : for, by that 
time, the world does really make Very free with Mrs. M.'s reputation: ahd 
she is infamous from that moment. 

B it suppose people should be provoked, and tell you plainly, “ That any onp 
of those things, which yon vilify, hath more wit and sense, and fine thinking 
in it, than all the critics in the world could extract from all the writings of 
you, and all your associates put together." ’ 

Why, tho answer is easy. What is that to the purpose ? What have critics . 
to do with wit and excellence in writing ? a critic is a judge ; and every one 
knows, the business of a judge is, not to draw up pleadings, but to pronounce 
sentence. 

EutE lY- 

Write nothing but Satire,—and satirize none Sut persons of eminence. 

Satire is the pino-appie 'of wit ; it hits every taste; and contaius every 
flavour of every other fine fruit of 'the mind. The vicious and the worthless 
are glad to see others brought down by it some degrees nearer to their' own 
demerit or insignificancy: the wise and virtuons, nnhurt, take a secret plea¬ 
sure in the untarnished lustre, and untainted purity of their own perfections* 
and the rabble are delighted with it, becausfi it humbles their belters, and 
brings them nearer to their own level. And indeed, satire is, next to death 
the greatest leveller in this world : and, like that too, can rob every man living 
of every ability, every beauty, and every blessing of life, and not only so, but 
can convert them all into deformity and filth j and by that means make th# 
most amiable creatures alive, the abhorrence of their best friends. 

The lustre of an high reputation diffuses su'ih a light round the owner, Us 
:givea the satirist (together with the aid of his own rfascurity) all possible ad¬ 
vantages of wounding hin\ wherever he iikes. In vain does the mangled wretch 
roar ont, like furious Ajax in Homer, for day and the enony: he, saf® under the 
proteciion of Kbx and l!lemesis> his guardian deities, slinks, like Milton s hero 
10 his covert, afteriie hath wrought his vengeance; and waits the result of 
is bold achievement in security and silence. 
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Bulb V . 

IFTioieuer heai you satirixe any man under, b^ore you harJd done loith hnm, 
he mre you charge him home upon the heed of vanity. 

Far 4!%ia is ft vjce which is sure to render enrery man living obnoBiotifl to evftry 
.othef. And, as every man living hath a competent portion of it, every man 
win admit your charge with ease, and join in Jt with eagerness. 

f 

If the vanity yon censnre is ill-fonnded, it will raise the more indignation 
in your readers; if otherwise, the merit of the author will make it easier cre¬ 
dited, especially if he he a candidate for fame, or honour, or preferment of 
any kind; for then, the whole crew of competitors will be sure to join in the % 
cry against him. And indeed, nothing more infallibly incenses any number of 
men against the most deserving man in the world, than the least appearance 
or suspicion of a claim of merit; as nothing oan be more provoking than to 
boast oi)e’s wealth among a brotherhood of beggars. 

Rule VI. 

'whenever you censwre any man's U'orht or abilities~in one eharaeter, he sure, if possible, 

to praise him and them im another. 

For example; if the same man should rise to reputation both in preaching 
and in poetry, when you censure his poetry, be sure to praise his preaching at 
the same time ; for this will give* your criticisms the character of candour and , 
your censure will, by that means, carry more weight; add to this, that there 
are twenty good judges of preaching, for one that pretends to any judgment 
in poetry; so that, an attempt upon him that way, where you might meet a 
.thousand people, in every quarter of the town, to contradict you, would but 
destroy your own character, instead of hurting his. 

And what greater injury doe# a good critic to any man, in denying him 
di£Ehrent excellencies, than what nature^ herself hath done to almost all man-, 
kind. Are not different talents, almost always, draw-backs upon one another P is 
not a fine imagination often observed to hurt ihe judgment 9 and wit to impair 
the memory P* how unreasonable is it in any man to pretend to excel in many 
things, when so few excel in any one 1 Will it be any imputation upon any 
man now alive, to say that of him which was undoubtedly true of Cicero P I own 
indeed, that the warmth and elegance, and elevation, of a true poetic spirit 
are some of the noblest ingredients in the composition of a Christian orator: 
what then P are not many men deemed good preachers without them P what 
have yon to do then, hat to follow nature, and good qualities As sparingly as 
fthe usea to do. 
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If it should be atill urgel, " That same of this min's poetic works are allowed 
to excel; and thi^t ho bath, received high otmpMments on that head from 
one of the greatest geniuses of the age, As."—What is all that to ypu ? Do 
you atill follow nature, and bestow with a wise frugality. But above all, be 
sure you never bestow, b it under this pruioutial direction : let the bounty of 
your praise always go first, like Pharaoh’s,years of plenty; and then, let the 
frugality of your criticism follow faSt after, like the years of famine, even 
though it should be thought to devour all that went before it. 

Give and ta’ce, is the great critical aphorism; that is, give all that ym cannot 
take oiwxy, and take away all that you can- 


Lines ADnuussno to the Hon. Mrs. PERCIVAL with Mr. HQTC HE SOIL’S 
Treatise on BEAUTY and ORDER. 

Th’ internal sonses painted here we see. 

They're born in others, but they live in thee, 

O were our author with thy converse bleat, 

Could he behold the virtues in thy breast, 

Hia needless labours with content ho’d view, 

And bid the world not read, but copy you. 


ON THE ART OP PRINTING- 
Bi Mr Guiesuk. 

Hail mystic art, which men like angels taught 
To speak to eyes, and paint embody’d thought ! 
The deaf aud dumb, blest skill, reliev’d by theO) 
We make one sense perform the task of three. 

We see, we hear, we touch, the head and heart. 
And take or give what each bat yields in part; 
With the hard laws of diatanco we dispense, 

And without sound, apart, commune in sense ; 
Yiew, though confin’d, nay, rule this earthly ball, 
And travel o’er the wide-extended ael. 

Dead letters thus with living notions fraught. 
Prove to the soul the telescope of thought. 

To mortal life immoital honour give 
And bid>atl deeds said titles last and live 
In Bcantx' life^Eternity we taste. 

View the first ages, and inform the last. 

Arts, history, laws, we purchase with a look, 

And keep, like fate, all nature in a book. 
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the aOMFOB’m OS' UGl^NESS. 

' It li oofttC'trt tt», }3(6 fr&e from 4»;ll fcho potty ftoUcitado ati4 toil wljich 
lOi'e oon'tcionsnosi o'pprsijnal 'heaxity sabjecfcg o-io to ? To ooml) the eye-brows 
t^ehfcy ttmeq a <1ay, to w.i^ibh perpetually tlie.ohaog’itig lustre of the eyes, 
onit the flaotuntions of oolour in the oomplexion ? An ugly fellow is free 
frbtn; all these cares. Seautflul faces are often unmeaning, and fine persons 
dedoent in ability and vigour. It is ugliness, or something very near it 
that is oompatible with string manly expression in a conntenanoe; and it 
is the thickest, brosd, coarse form that is usually the most remarkable for 
seto’B'O strength. Personal elegance and beauty are flowers -which . quickly 
fSdej -'aud the memory of th®m is pain to the subsequent life of him who has 
Iqst’ther^. ^The fading of ugliness is but the withering of a thistle, the decay 
of fi nettl^i—-he, to whom this chance ooties, has the pleasure to discover 
that the difference between the Ugly face and the handsome one is every day 
diminished. Was he bnt little oonoerucd about the cast of his phiz? He 
can, howeyer, suTcv no uheasiuess on account of any oifeot of growing years 
upon it, unless it become by growing years more powerfully comio. It is 
enriouB to observe tlmt -n ugly face is generally the slgnhnng out over a witty 
nhd humorous m’^d" it suggests innumerable os:hilsrating witticisms to the 
wearer hiinael*’, and is the cause of wit to others. There is scarce a merry, 
shrewd, witty feMow, emu in fictitious history; but has the honour of ugliness 
atrlbnted to h'm. .dUsop wes a very uglv, little crouoh-back: uglier still 
was Socrates, not less a wit, and a man of humonr, than a philospher. The 
heroes! of Rabelais ware famous for personal ugliness. Sancho Panza, his 
master, and Rosinante were, in their several oonditinns, absolutely pattornspf 
this interesting qualiflcation- Hudibras and Ralpho were still more oon- 
Bpicnosly Ugly. FalstaTi Bardolph, ancient Pistol, and almost every 
character of wit and humour in the whole drama of SKakspeare, were 
eminently* ugly. Soarron, the favourite wit of France, was the moat deformed 
little figure tba* over a lovely woman allowed herself to be coupled to. What 
amusement is there not to be derived from any thing peoixliar in th e nose ? Is 
VOUT nose exeessivelv long? Comfort yoUrsolf that you have fared as well as 
if yon had been to the promontry of noses—it is the proboscis of the elephant 

_it is the sxisprftsus «usu.s which the Bmaua held to be so remarkable a^ 

indio,ation of acute delicacy in the perception of the ridiculous. A shorii noirfa is 
like eycry thing that is little, smart, and pretty; in any dangers and hair¬ 
breadth escapes of the face, a humble little nose is not much tttore exposed 
than, your cheek' or your ohin. A pimple, a wart, a polypus by enlarging,, 
only beautify it ; it is ever brisk, alert, erect, and upon the qm mm ; it afford* 
a shortonod passage to the brain. It is a perfaotion in n^ure to acoompl|sh 
all her ends with the sraallee'' possible means. Such noses are ■^el! known to 
have been miibh vdued by the Eomans, as a sure jfroof that the weafw was 
a irarson of shrewd discernment, and of a’iroly sarcastio wit. 
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A prodigious deal of comfort 1« a htttnp.back ! Who more oliatty, who more 
conceited of his , j^rsonal app^rancOi Who more. Uvraly in wit and de$0e^> 
ment than the little “ my fords ?" The hump appears to the little.. :fellp 9 <y., 
who bears it as if it was a knapsack, in which he had bandied up all hi^,, 
cares, his fcdies, his absurdities, his ugliness, and cast them behind him. 
who'can earn nothiog with his hands, may iget a fortune by lending out hj*; 
hump if he has one, for a portable writing-desk. It is well known what wealth 
a little “wyZord” got at Paris daring the famous Missisippi rage, by putting 
his hump to advantageous use in this way. 

A peerage conferred by the king has, perhaps, nothing more gratifying, 
in it than the address of my lord ; but he whom nature has lionoared with 
a hump back, needs no royal creation to enable him to have his ears 
constantly saluted with this high and flattering address.-- Polyphermtf. 

Legai. DiFFicLurr. — A young man happened to be present at the trial of some 
cansos of no kind of intricacy where the proof wds full, and where law as well 
as equity lay clearly on one side. The judge of oou rse decided without hesitation 
as any man of common sense and honesty would have done. “ Of all professions,*' 
said the young man to the judgs, “ certainly yours is tho easiest; any 
body who has eyes may be a judge ; all that is necessary is to distinguish 
black from white ”—“ But that is a very difficult matter,’’ replied the 
judge, “ when the cause is gray.” 

OaiGiN or THE wo^D *' Lady.” —Formerly when the affluen^ lived all the year 
round at their mansions in the country, the lady of the m inor distributed to 
her poor neighbours, with her own bands, once a week, or oftener, a certain 
quantity of bread, and she was called by them L^-daj, that is, in tbe Saxon 
the bread-giver. These two words were in time corrupted, and the meaning 
is now as little known as the practice which gave rife to it; yet it is from 
that hospitable custom that, to this day, the lad es of this kingdom alone 
^erve tho meat at their own table. 

An excuse is worse and more terrible than” a lie ; for an excuse is a lie 
guarded. 

If some men died, and others did not, Death would indeed be a most morti¬ 
fying evil. 

All philosophy is only forcing the trade of happiness, when natar© seems 
to deny the means. 

A FoBT hurts himself by writing prose, as a race-horse hurts his motion 
by condescending to draw in a team. 

When ill news comes too late to be serviceable to your neighbour, keep it 
to yonrself. 
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.DJIINKISG SONG. 

1 CAKNOT eat liat little meat, * 

Uy stomach ia tiot good ; 

But sure I think that 1 can drink 
With him that wears a hood. 

Though I go hare, take ye no carej 
' 1 am nothing a cold, 

I staff my skin so fall within 
Of jolly good ale and old. 

Bsok and side go hare, go bare, 

Both foot auu hand go cold; . 

Bat, belly, (l<u'l send thee good ale enough, 

Wiietherit be new or old. 

I havo no roast but a nut-brown toast, 

And a crab laid in the fire; 

A little bread shall do me stead,*"' 

Much bread 1 not desire. 

No front, no snow, no wind, 1 trow, 

( an hurt me if 1 wold, 

1 am so wrapt, and thoroughly lapt 
Of jolly good ale and old. 

Back and side go bare, die. 

And Tib, my wife, that as her life 
Lo<veth well good ale to seek, 

Fiill oft drinks she, till ye may see 
The tears run down her cheek ; 

Then doth she troll to me the bowl, 

Bren as a malt-worm shonld, 

And saith,“ Sweetheart, 1 took my part 
Of thi^ jolly good ale and old.*' 

Back and side go bare, &o. 

Now let them drink till they nod and wink, 

Ermi as good fellows should do ; 

They shall not miss to have the bliss 
Good ale doth bring men to : 

And all poor souls that have soour’d howls. 

Or have them lustily troul’d 

God save the lives of them and their wires. 

Whether they he young or old. 

Back and side g.) hare, &c. 

Still. 

A ror, who admires his person in a glass, soon enters into a resolution of 
making his fortune by it, not questioning but every woman that falls in his 
way will do him as much justice as himself. 

A ladt's face, like th^ coat in the “ Tale of a Tub," will wear well, if left 
alone ; but if you offer to load it with foreign ornaments you destroy the 
original ground. 

Fools with bookish knowledge are children with edged weapon* hurt 
themselves and put others in pain Un demi aavcmt ^t^lus sot^'ttn ignorant,^ 
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OCTTRAGEB NATURE AVENGED. 

In qneon Anne’e •reign, a soldier beloRging to a marcliiug regiment, that 

was quartered in the city of W-, w^s taken up for a deserter,, aaid, 

Wing tried by a court martial, was sentenced to be shot. Tbo colonel and 
lioutoncnt-coloocl being both in Loudon, tlis command of the regimont bad 
devolved in course to tlie major, who wts accounted a very cruel and obdurate 
man. The day of execution being tome, the regiment, as usual upon those 
occasions, was drawn up bo witness it; but when every one pre-sent who knew 
the cust on .at these executions, e.\pected to see the corpora's cast lots for 
the ungracious office, they were .sarprisd to find it fixed by Ihr major upon 
thrs pri.soner's ownbroihcr, w'ho wa.s also a so'dier in the rpgipient, and was 
at the inoineiit taking his last leave of the unfortunate culprit. 

Gi) iliis inhuman order being anuonneed to the brothers, the) both fell down, 
upon tlicir knees; t'be one supplicated in ilte most aSbeting term-; that ho 
might be spared the horror of shedding a brother's blood; and tlyc other 
bjollicr, that he might receive his doom from aay other hand than hie. lJuj. 
all their tears and supplications were in vain , the major whs not to be moved, 
lie, swore that the brother, and the brotlier only, should be the man, that the* 
cxTtnjile iiiiglit be the stronger, and the execution thp more horrible. Seioial 
of the oiriccra attempted to remonstrate with him, but to no pui fiose. Tho 
brother prupare l to obey. The prisoaer liaving gone through tin' usual ser¬ 
vice with tho minister, kneeled down at tlie place appointed to receive the fa¬ 
tal sliot. The major stood by, saw the afilietod brother load his instriiinont 
of death, and, thi.s being doiio, ordered liim to obsoiwo the third signal with 
his pane, and at the instant ioUohlsoifi.ee, and despatch the prison, v. Uut 
behold the justice of J'Vovideuce! "When the major was dealing his fatal 
.signals for the piieonor's death,.at the last motion of his cane, the soldier, 
inspired hy some superior power, suddenly turned about his piece, and shot the 
tyrant in a moment through the head. Then throwing clown his piece, he ex¬ 
claimed, De that can show no raciroy, no mercy lot him receive. Now I sub¬ 
mit ; I had rather die this hour, for this death, than live a hundred years, and 
give my brother his.” At this unexpected event nobody seemed to be sorry; 
and some of the chief citiaens, who came to see the execution, and were wit¬ 
nesses of all that passed, prevailed with the next commanding o'ffieor to carry 
both the brethoeg hack to prison, and not to execute the first prisoner until 
farther orders, promising to indemnify him for the consequences, as far as 
their whole interest could possible go with the queem. Tliis request being 
complied with, the city corporation, that very night,.drew up a most pathiHiic 
and moving addiess to their sovereign, humbly setting forth the cruelty of tdie 
deceased, and.praying her majesty s clemency towards Loth, the prisoners. 
The queen# upon the perusal. of this petition, which was presented to her 
majesty by one of the city representatiics, was pleased to promise thjgb she 
• 1 (4 
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iFOttId i&qnire a little i&to the matter, -On doing flo» she found the 

truth of the petition confirmed in al] its particulars; and tras graciousl/ 
pleused to pardon hoth the offendmg brothers^ and dieoharge them from her 
service. ** For which gooJ mercy in the queen,” says a ohroniole of that 
period '* she received the very grateful, and most dutiful address of thanks 
from her loyal oity.” ^ 


MELANCHOLY PATE OF A PEASANT. 

rSOM BSAtfUONT’S TUAVELS. 

This unfortunate monntaineer, in the course of an excursion on those, 
•tnpoudqns mountains, by chance discovered the vein of a mine oontaiuing 
particles^of gold. Delighted at this unexpected treasure, h© hastened to his *** 
wife, and disclosed the secret, under au injunction that she should not 
divulge it, lest ho should be taken up by order of government. He visited 
his mine daily, and at first only brought away small quantities of ore, which 
his wife .disposed of at Genoa. His wealth at length accumulated sufficiently 
tp enable him to purchase a spot of land, whereon ho built a but, and con¬ 
tinued his exertions, at the hazard of his life, till he had obtained enough 
to render his situation easy and'comfortable, 

Tlie only method by which he could gain access to the mine, was that 
of laying himself on his belly, and pushing himself on through an opening 
formed between the strata of the rook, which was scarcely wide enough to 
admit his body; whon he had procured the ore, he slid back in the same 
way. But, unfortunately, oue evening, daring that operation, a stone 
detached itself from the interior of the cave, and d.oppcd on his shoulders 
though not with sufficient force to occasion instant death, but onough to 
prevent his extricating himself cither oue way or tho other ; and he was loft to 
perish in this horribio situation I ^ 

His wi fc, not sooing her husband return at tho accustomed hour, took 
with her a friend, wlfo had long had.a suspicion of these mysterious excur¬ 
sions, and proceeded to the fatal spot, on approaching towards which she 
imperfectly heard the groans and lamentations issaing frqm the dreadful 
cii^'ern—the inevitable tomb of her wretched husband .! Every endeavour to 
CTtricate him was tried in vain—and he lived in this deplorable, sitnation five 
days I The unfortunate women’s grief was beyond desoription. When dead 
his body wis forced to be taken from the rock limb by limb i.hiB remains 
were oolleoted, and buried near his hut, and a wooden cross, erepted over 
his gravw. 

HavHtg died without coufessiott, according to the custom of the country 
numberless masses have been said fur his soul jand the weary tiraveller often 
turns. Mtide out of hiu way to prostrate himself on the stone which covers 
^ixu, and drop ai^ar to his memory and his misiortune I 
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. LOTB liETTBR, 

Whioh was actually written by a young man in the Tieiuity, to a very 
handsome young woman, to whom he was afterwards married, to th^ 
joy of all the parish. 

“Mr DbaebstNan»y, 

I write th is with the quill of a virgin, goose, on paper almost as snowy 

as your broaet. This is a oompliment jnslly due to yonr maidenhood and 

innocence. It is now so long since I saw you, that 1 begin to think you hav 

entirely forgotten me. If your lovely image treated me as unkindly as you d® 

yourself, 1 should die of despair; but, it does not desert me, sleeping or 

waking, in Or out of ooxhpaay. My companions cannot conceive what it is 

that makes me so pensive, they little know the cause, and, perhaps, if they 

did, they would only laugh at me; for, if your finger aches, there are a 

• * 

thousand remedies pi escribed for it in an instant; but, when your heart is 
consumed in all the tender flames of love, not one can be found to 
sympathize with you. I think I have already ‘given you many proofs of the 
sincerity of my passion; I don't want your pity; the beggar lives on pity 
—I want your hand and your heart along with it; it is this alone that can 
make me happy, and restore, my mind to that tranquillity which it kndw 
till those unfortunate eyes of mine first met yonr’a. A line will revive 
my drooping spirits, and give my soul a holiday, which it has not enjoyed 
ainoe you left this place. 

' I am, my dearest Nanny, 

Your sinoere Lover, 

T—D—Y." 


"Cousin William,” said a merry mischievous jioung girl, "what do you think 
I heard a pretty young lady say of you P” “ I don't know—something good I 
hope. Who was it ooz.” " Shan't tell you ! but it's the truth : a very pretty 
girl did say something about you.’' “Well, tell me what it was.” “I shan’t, 
unless yon will give me that annual that I wanted.” “ Well, .agreed—you 
shall have it—^now tell me ?" ‘ “ Well now—don’t blush so—she said you wora 
the ugliest looking man she ever laid her eyes on.” 

A Cleboyvan in Virginia, writing to some friends, Bays “Yesterday, at 
half-past three o’olook, I preached the funeral sermon of a ; and to-day 
at the same hour, I married his widow to another man!” 

Lauqhino is Bbsy. —Demooritus, who was always laughing, lived one 
dred and nine yeai*s : Heraclitus, who never ceased crying, only sixty. 

The more any one speaks of'himself, the less he likes to hear another 
talked of. 
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“A MOTlJF4ll’i5 WIBII. 

Bv Mrs. (JoRN'WiULr, Ba.ro\ Wii-'?on, 

“SwAet <«milng ehorub! if for theo 

liidulgout {leavoii would grant toy prayer, 

And might the thronda of deitiny 
Be woven by maternal care,-— 

.No golden wishes there should twine, 

If thy life’s web aveb wrought by mo, 

('aim, peaceful pleasnro« should be Uiiiie, 

From grandeur and ambition free* 

I would not ask for courtly gi-aco 
Around thy poli-^h’d limbs to play, 

Nor Beauty’s smile to deck thy faoc, % 

(Given but to lead some heart astray.) 

I would not ask the wreath of Fame 
Around thy youthful brow to twine ; 

Nor that the statesman’s envied name, 

And tiasol'd honours should be thine! 

Ne’er may War’s crimson’d laurels bloom, 

To crown tlico with a lioro’s wreath— 

(Tiiko roses smiling o’er a tomb, 

Horror .ind death lie hid bonoalh;) 

Nor yet be thine, his feverish life. 

On whom the'fatal Muses suiile 
The Poet, like the Indian wife, 

Oft lights his own funeral pile. 

“ No r would ask that Virtue bright 
Mav fix thy footsteps ne’er to stray ; 

Thill, meek iif'.igiou’s holy light 
May guide tbeo through life's doserb way. 

'Ihat manly sense, and purest truth, 

A breast Conit'utnient’s ebos.m shrine, 

Mav thpough the s'ippery paths of yoiit.li, 

Unstiiin'd, iintarnisli’d still be thine 

“ That lovft’s chaste fliiino —that Friendship’s glow 
M|iy kindle in thv gonerous Viroast: 

Thar, pouoe (i,vhich greatness ne'er can know) 
llo thyciilm pillow’s nightly guest. 

Sweet smiling infay.t ! if for thee 

rndnlgont Heuven would hear my prayer. 

Thus should the web of Destiny 
iJo woven by a moiher's euro!” 


Thk All! OF BRING A BolUS.— L'nidi d’ennuyer est oelui de tout dire. 

Tps world'may be divided into people that read people, that write people, 
that.think) nud fo.y-hunters. 

Looking out of bis window one summer evening. Lather saw, on a tree at 
hpijid, a little bird making his brief and easy dispositions for a ■night's rest. 
“ Look,”, said be, *' how -bhat fellow ^ireaohes faith to ns all. Ho takes hold of 
his twig, tj^oks his hoad under his wing, aad'goas 'to sleep, leaving Qol io th^nlc 

' jor Aim. 
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^ , THE LOOK 1>P HAUU 

The Ciiurse of trae lovo never iliJ ran smoooth.” —Sii^k^prabk. 

-“Wej.i., talvO Hisnry!” said a Invply j'irl, ns she cut a trees of hair from 

her amber locks, and wbioh, as she twined it around her irory firifjcrs, appeared 
like fifoUi oonteiiding for boanty with alabaster—"Hiit 1 ow lohg will thy love, 
fo)'lior who onco owned it continue?” and soo fainlly .sniilod, as Priendship 
does when smoothing the pillow of suffering, while her heart whispers, it is 
in vain. “Nay, nay, Ellon, has not that love been the orb which has cheered 
my^ morning of life; and tliinlc you t'mt T will forsake its beams amidst thedifR- 
eultios which may impo le my noon-day path? Ah no ! on the br'ght envront 
of idoasure, and on the storm-tossed waves of adversity, then shalt be t lie 
polar star to guide mo from destruotion,”—" Be it so, Henry, and remember 
that death n n>t arrest the pulsations of faithful woman’s licart, ere it will 
cease to love !” 

• * 

Months rolled on, and saw Tienry c.^^nblished in a silhordinato mer^a.ntUe 
situation, exposed to the t'*Tnpta1 ions of a dis'iohite motiMpolis, and far from 
The Roenos consecrated by the pure feelings of a first fiftection, Still Ellon 
was gladdened by the continuaueo of his love, still she perused with delight 
the repeated, the ardent dcelaralion of his affection. But, alas, too soon did 
those declartious boeonu less and loss frequent; too soon was their tone 
chilled by esti’arigenient; too soon did their total disonntiiinane.o dash inton 
thoii^and atoms thedo'encos erootod by hope for the preservation of the heart’s 
peace of Ellen; happily for her, she knew’^not tVic cause. The infatuated 
votar\ of di.ssipation, for this phantom Henry had sacrificed every virtuous 
principle ; at the gaming table, time, fame, fortune, all were squandred ; and 
finding his voRouroes unequal to his wants, he had determined to forgo a draft 
in his father’s name, hoping to replace the money before the act w'as clis- 
covered, 'fo imitate the signature w'ith exaotnoss, he had r 0 cour.se to one 
of his father’s lotfer.s; it was the first wldch Henry h.ud rceoived on his , 
aiu'ival in the capital, and contained all the admonitions to virtue, all tlie 
disauasivvs from vice, whioh a parent’s heart could dictate. Though buried 
in the silence of night and in the solitude of his chamber, still the conscious¬ 
ness of his purpose paralysed his hand ■ he faltcringly opened it, but started 
on disoovering that it held his still-loved Ellen’s tre.ss of amber hair. The 
sight of it revived all tho recollections of joy aud innoooneo connected with 
her image; he paused oven upon tho threshold of crime; he perused the 
admonitions of his father, and virtue conquered. But too traus'eot, al^.^! 
was her empire : Henry, impolled by vanity, and lured by the fafioinationa 
of a beaiily who, bound to no authority but that of passion, prepared to fly 
from a Ja,usband oidy too• indulgent, from children whose only fault was, 
that their helplessness and innoeence reproached their mother. 'The day prev.ioiis 
to that had arrived on which Henry ha.l resohed to separate from iuuoeeiiec 
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■/■fo?«ver j tfcO'arrangemeatB for his’dopartiro were Noompleted, except pa<^- 
. ing'fcbe-feir V-alaabltes be poaeeeaH, wbioh were contained in an antique 
Calnnet j liind he prooeedod with hnrtied, abstraction to remove them into 
-'a'.elQaLl'oashet. One rins? onW, and that the moat valuable, was misaing; 
t^ore still remaind a anjail box ifitexamined : with a mind absorbed in the 
contemplation of one idea, ho Tneohanically opened it; the ring was indeed 
there, but with it was the» hair of that once-loved one, whose image had 
'irradually faded from hii soul, aa the bright ininbcw of heaven retires from 
the approach of the whirlwind and the storm- He remained for a few 
minutes rivetted to the spot; hut'in those minutes the electric spark had flown 
through memory, aid the pictures of early happiness and love appeared 
glowing ns the sea when it blushes a welcome to the morning. Distracted 
by remorse, he instantly resolved to abandon his present design, and wrote 
an eternal farewell to her whose loveliness had seduced him from the path 
of honour. ■ He then remembered with agony the time which had ©lapsed 
since he he had last written to Sllen; and resolving to tell his iale of 
penitence in person, he trusted the . persuasions love would obtain his 
pardon. On arriving at her cottage, ho found the rosrs blooming as when 
he left it, and the brightneia of a summer’s day diffiairg loveliness and 
animation over na’ura. With a heart, vibrating between hope and fear he 
entered the cottage, an l t.he’ e found all that remained of Elllen. Exhausted 
by disease, she was reclining on a sofa, pale as the snow-drop, which, rearing 
its gentle head to meet the sunbeam which it loves, is withered by the 
winter’s blast, then drops and dies. After recovering the shock which Henry’s 
presenoe gave her, she oa’mly listened to the reoital of his errors and his 
repentance; then firmg her mild eyes upon him, “Henry,” she said “I feel 
that my very hours are nninbored. Believing that yon had trampled on a 
heart which onlv heat for yon, death has long appeared as the heat gift of 
Heaven. How much, how dearly I have loved, my grave will tell von! May 
fiodbleSsyouforsoothingwi+hyourpresenoemydyingmoments ! end oh’may 
he doubly bless you, for cheering me with the hope that we shall meet in a 
hotter world t that has extracted the last^horn from thv death-pillow: that 
ban”—site elapsed her hands as if in prayer,—she looked np to heaven, and 
expi^d!— Ewro^em Mo^cnine. 

' "■ 

A GOOD COiiSCIENCB. 

"Virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm.” 

A good ocnsoience is to the soul what health is to the body ; it'preserves a 
constant ease and serenitv within ns, and more than countervails all the oaU 
amities and aSiotions which can beAdl ns. We know nothing so hard for 
a generous mind to get over as calumny and reproach, and cannotA ^7 ihe«- 
thod of qnietfng the soul nrder them, besides this single one, of being con* 
■oiiOas to ourselves that we do not deserve them* 
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A LOVB LETTEE. 

Madau, 

Straok 1>j tile r«ragoat£on aad t1>e WiUiAnt Itiininaiion, 

Of your opi4;ic raiSiatiAn and obtaining infoi'mation 
Of tUe great recantation you possess in the nation, 

IVe a great inoimation to betO'ue ynu* relation, 

And were this c* ramnnication, to re3ei\e your approbation 

And my earnt'st declaration to meet the animation 

Of yonr cheering acceptation, it wdnld be a coronation 

Of my brightest expectation, with the fallegt augmentation 

Of tny Boui's exhilaration, and a Boothhig mitigation - 

Of its de'’p ttnnultuation; then with joy exulntion 

And replete with gratulation, 1 woul 1 make a neat translation 

Of your lovely appellation to a sweet enuaooiation 

And a lasting C( mbination, both in form and intonatinn 

With my own cognomination. Now have commiseration 

On my dreadful situation, and give alleviation 

'J'o my present tribulation and-the fearfjl palpitation 

Of my vital fluctuation,, and, with speel festination 

Send a blest rogerminatioii to my earno t declamtinn, 

For in doubt and calligatioti, and saBueneive desperation 
I await your replication to my earnei^ obseomtion. 

Do reflect tliat mysticatriou or a cooling crastination 
Will be a dread prostration to my de r' st aepiiatiou. 

While decided abnegation will be annihi’ation 
Of my hop'S dear-isuatentatioa ; but then, yonr assentation 
Dearest creature of creation, will be a consummation 
And complete realization of my fancy’s fabrication, 

And'Mith 1uv>.i'b dear catenation, till life's latest Oiroulatiost, 
Bend your slave to delirabion, 

Ha Bat Phbbno, Fsbmik'tatiom. 


AK5WEE TO THE ABOVE: 

Sir, 

I received yonr narration with excessive trepidation 
And astounding consternation, at yonr long conglomeration 
And strange ^numeration of words of the same termination, 
While you press your adulation wiih an earnest protostarion 
Which, after rumination and.serious ponderation, 

Tn my sober opiuation, seems to give am indication 
Of some wild hallucination, or mental aberration. 

Bo with prudenc hesitation and controlling refrenation, 

1 would wait au explication of this seeming xuystloaiion 
And without prevarication or a wish for evitation 
Seek a now communication, ero 1 give my assentatiou 
And ro fix my I’rElinr.tion. i^ut i I to ir application 
„With a fixed conlinunlioji, display iTic r''g'alation 
'Of yonr bli^ and white, relation, nor give signs of qsoillarioa 
With an. aiming at mutaiion, then 1 have zl'> relqotation— 

As 1 have no ' fixed prelation for another in the nation-r- 
.,To declare my acoeptaiion of your life association; 

’ And, abjutriug afifectatiorf, t.* avow my approbation 
Of thb free and kind oblation of your gallant adoration, 

While with true reverberation to yonr love and admiration^ 
i remain, with trem.nlatiq& and timid expectation, 

Your devoid through duration, 

' Mart Mentb MonsBATioh, 
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Genii;*.— Self-oommanion, and solitacle are its daily broad; for what ia Geaiua 
\)ttt a great and stronjly-ma-kod individuality—but an original creative 
boingi standing forth alone amidst the undist inguishable throng of our every 
day world? Genius ia a lonely power j it is not communicative; it is not the 
gift of a crowd ; it is not a reflection cast from without upon the soul. It is 
esgontially an inward light, diffusing its clear and glorious radiance over the 
exterual world. It is a brojd flood, pouring freely.forth its deep waters; but 
wilh its source for ever liiiiden from human ken. It is the Creator, not the 
creature; it cills (brt i glorious and immortal shapies; but it is called iuto 
being by none—Jvve GoD.— W^man in France during the Eighteenth Century. 

Time, the mod precious of all possessions, is commonly the least prizod It 
is, like heiUb, regi'ctied when gone, but rarely improved when present. Wo 
know it 1 j I l i'pcoverable, yet throw it wantonly away. We know it is fleet, 
yet fail to catoli the current uiuuieiit. It is the space of life ; and while wo 
never properly oocuity its limits, wo nevertheless murmur at thoir narrowness. 
It i^ t I j liald of otortion, and while we oontinually lexve it fallow, we yet 
sorrow over our stinted harvest. 

C 

In trifles, in.lniloly clearer than in great deeds, actual character is dis- 
•p’.ayed. 

Every man living in a state of grace is a perpetual miracle. 

. Gems 6f THouonr.—The firefly only shines when on tho wing. So is it with 
the mind ; when once we rest, we darken. 

The following, from one of the old poets, was addressed to a lady, upon 
whose bosom a flako of snow fell and melted;— 

“ The envious snow came down in haste, 

To prove the breast less fair. 

Blit grieved to see Ltsjlf surpassed, 
nud molts into a tear.” 

Da. Adam says, that one reason why the world is not reformed is, because 
every man is bent on refornling others, and never thinks of his own ways 
as in need of mending. 

The greatest pleasure of life is love; the greatest treasure is contentment ; 
the greatest luxury is health; the greatest comfort is sleep; and the best 
medicine is a true friend. 

Meekstess. -A boy was asko 1 what meokness was. He ught a moment^ 
and said, “ Mookiioss gives smooth answers to rough questions.” 

A TRUE Cliristiiin is the only selfish man in the world: all others are not 
self lovers, but sclf-dostru; era. 

Great vices are the proper objects of our detestation, smaller faults of ou 
pity; but, affeotation appears to be the only true source of the ridiculous. 
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DANCES OF OUB ANCESTORS. - 

Ab many of onr fair readers, who delight to ** trip it on Idle light fantastio 
toe/’ may he pleased to receive some information with respect to the dadoing 
of their anoestors, we have made, from Dr. Drake’s “ Shakspeare and his 
Times," the following-extracts for their nse. ' ‘ . 

<« Danoing was an almost daily amnsement in the court of Elizabeth ; the 
queen was peonliarly fond of this exercise, as had been her father, Henry the 
Eighth : and the taste for it beoame so general daring her reign, that a greht 
part of the leisure of almost every class of society was spent, and especially 
on days of festivity, in dancing. 

To dance elegantly was one of the strongest recommendation to the favour 
of her majesty; and her courtiers, therefore, strove to rival each other in this 
pleasing accomplishment ; nor were their efforts, in many instances, unreward¬ 
ed- Sir Christopher Hatton, we are told, owed his promotion, in a great 
measure, to his skill in dancing ; and in accordance with this anecdote, Gray 
opens his “ Long Story" with an admirable description of his merit in this, 
department; which, as containing-a most just and excellent picture, both of 
the architecture and manners of "the days of good Queen Bess,’ as well as * 
of the dress and agility of the knight, we with pleasure transcribe. Stoka- 
Pogeis, the scene of the narrative, was formerly in the possession, of the 
Hattons. 

“In Britain’s Isle, no matter where, 

An ancient pile of building stands; 

The Hnntingdons and Hattons there 
Employ’d the power of fairy hands. 

" To raise the ceiling’s fretted height. 

Each panel in achievements clot hing^ 

Rich windows that exclude the light, 

And passages that lead to nothing* 

“ Pull oft within the spacious -vralls, 

When he had fifty winter.? o'e^him; 

Aly grave lord-keeper led the brawls-; 

The seal and maces danced before him. 

" His bushy heard, and shoe-strings green, 

“ His high oTown’d hat, and satin doublet. 

Moved tho stout heart of England’s queen, 

Though Pope and Spaniard oauJd not trouble it;’’ 

The bra-wl, a speoi^a of dance here alluded to, it derived- from the French 
word bratde, ‘'indicating," observes Mr. Douce, "a shaking or swinging motion. 

It was performed by sovaralf persons uniting hands in a circle, and glying each 
other oontiuaal shakes, the steps changing with the time. It usually consist¬ 
ed of three jias and a pied-joint, to the time of four strokes of the bow; which, 
being i^epeated, was termed'a double brawl. With this dance balls were 
usually evened." 
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Shakespeare seems to hare entertained as high an idea of the efficacy of a 
Frenob bravrl as probabjy did Sir Christopher Hatton„. when he exhibited 
before Qneen Elijsabeth; for he makes Moth| in Love’s Labour Lostf.ask Arma- 
do, Master,.will yon win yonr love with a French brawl ?” and he then 
exclaimSj “ These betray nice wenches.” That several dances were included 
under the term brawls, appears from a passage in Shelton’s Don Quixote: 

After this there qame in another artificial dance, of those caUed brawles 
and Mr. Douoe^ informs us, that amidst a greit variety of brawls, noticed in 
l^tnot Arbeaa’s treatise ots dancing,, entitled Orehesographia, occurs a Scotch 
brawl; and he adds, that this dance continued in faishion, tO' the> close of the 
seventeenth century. 

Another dance of much celebrity at this period, was the pavin, or pavan, 
which, from the solemnity of the measure, seems to have been held in utter 
aversion by Sir Toby Belch, who, in reference to his intoxicated snrgeon,-^ 
exclaims,' “ Then he’s a rogue! Afterapassy-measure, or pavin, I hate a drunk¬ 
en rogue.'” This is the text of Mr. Tyrwhitt; but the old copy reads—“ Then 
he’s a rogue, and a passy-measuro’s pavyn,’’ which is probably correct; for 
the pavan was rendered still more grave by the introduction of the passa- 
mezzo air, which obliged the dancers, after making several steps round 
the room, to cross it in the middle in a slow step, or cinque pace. This 
alteration of time occasioned the term passa-mezzo to bo prefixed to the 
name of several dances; thus we read of the passa-mazzo galliard as well 
as the passa-mozo pavin; and Sir Toby, by applying the latter appel¬ 
lation to his surgeon, meant to call him not only a rogue, but a solemn 
coxcomb. “ The pavan, from pavo, a peacock,” observes Sir J. Hawkins, 
“is a grave and magestio. dance. The method of dancing it was, anciently, 
by gentleman dressed with a cap and sword, by those of the long robe in theii" 
gowns, by princes in their mantles, and by ladies in gowns with long trains, 
the motion whereof in the dance resembled that of a peacock's tail. This 
dance is supposed to have Lbeen invented by tbo Spaniards, and its figure is 
given with the characters for this step, in the Orohesographia of Thoinot 
Arbean. Of tho passa-mozzo little is to be said, except that it was a favour¬ 
ite air in the days of Queen Elizabeth. Ligon, in his History of Barbadoes, 
mentions a passa-mezzo galliard, which in tho ye^r 16^7, a padre in that island 
])]ayedto him on the lute ; the very same, he says, with au air of that kind, 
which, in Shakespeare’s play of Henry the Fourth, was originally played to 
Sir JohA FalstaJT and Doll Tearsheet by Sneak, the musician there named.” 

Of equal gravity with the “ doleful pavin,” as Sir W. D’Avenant calls it, 
was the measure, to tread which was the relaxation of the most dignified 
Characters in the state, and formed a part of the revelry of the inns of court 
Where the gravest lawyers were often found treading the measures. Shakes¬ 
peare puns upon the name of this dance, and contrasts it vritb Jthe Scotch jig 
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ia Mach Ado about Nothing, whore ho introdaoea Beatrice telling her cousin 
Hero, The fault will be in the music, oouein, if you be not wooed in good 
time : if the prince toe too important, tall him there is measure in every thing, 
and so dance out the answer. For hear me, Hero; wooing, wedding, and re* 
penting, is as a Scotch jig, a measure, and a einque-paoe; the first suit is hot 
and hasty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fantastical; the Wedding, mannerly- 
mjdest, as a measure full of state and ancientry ; and then oomes repentance 
and, with his bad legs, falls into the oinque-pace faster and faster, till ho sink, 
into his grave.” 

A more brisk and lively step accompanied the canary dance, which wr^s * 
likewise very fashionable. “I have sein a medicine,” says Lafeu, in All's 
Well that Ends Well, alluding to the influence of female charms, 

“ That’s able to bring life into a stone; 

Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary. 

With spritoly fire and motion.” 

And Moth advises Armado, when dancing the brawl, to canary it wuth .his 
feet. • 

The moilo of performing this dance is thus given by Mr. Douce, from the 
treatise of Thoinot Arbeau : “A lady is taken out by a gentleman, and after 
dancing together to the cadences of the proper air, he leads her to the end 
of the hall; this done, he retreats back to the original spot, always looking at 
the lady. Then ho makes up to her with onrtain steps, and retreats as before. 
His partner performs the same ceremony, which is several times repeated by 
both parlies, with various strange fantastic steps, very ranch in the savage 
styles.” 

Besides the brawl, the pavin, the measure, and the canary, several other 
dances wore in vogue, under the general titles of oorantos, lavoltos, jigs, galJ 
liards, and fancies; but the four which we have selected for more peculiar 
notice appear to have been the most celebrated. 

* Dr. Dbake. 

The Sun has never seen a Shadow.— Tf you wish to enjoy health, go in for 
fun and exercise. The snu looks as fresh and vigorous to-day as it did three 
thousand years ago. What wonder ? Tn all that time it has done nothing but 
chase shadows around the pyramids. The sun looks at the bright side of all 
things. The sun is one of the oldest planets in the heavens. He has existed six 
thousand years, and yet he has never seon a leaden-oolonred day or a low- 
spirited piece of landscape. There is one thing more which he has never seen 
and never will see, and yet’it is in the fields every day. The sun has never 
seen a shadow. How little afflotion there would be in this world if we conld 
only say the same! Let ns pause, and dwell on that faot for a moment. 

He that hath buffeted with stern adversity, 

.Best knows to shape his course to favouring breezes. 
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BREACH OP PROMISE. 

CouKT OF Common Pleas.— Bichardson v. Steele .—This was an actioii for dam¬ 
ages for a breach of-promise of marriage.--Mr. ^^erjeant Byles, in opening the 
case, .said the plaintiff vraa the daughter of a tradesman in Messing, near Kel- 
▼edon, in BsseE. Ip 1842 and 1843 the plaintiff and the defendant lived together 
at the house of Mr. Waugh, a chemist in Re:retit-street, tl^e cne as an assis¬ 
tant, the other as *a house maid. The plaintiff became ardently attached to 
the defendant whilst at Mr. Waugh’s. Fortunately, although the defendant 
had destroyed the letters the plaintiff had written to him, she had preserved 
those shS had received from him, and they should be laid before the jury. 
Although he would not read all the letters, he would refer to two or three, 
to show the term on which the parties were oontraoted to each other. The 
first letter was as follows - 

“ Friday, June 2, 1845. 

“ My heart is fixed, 

T cannot range ; 

' I love mv ohoi'^e 

Too well to o'lange.’’ 

“ First impressions (carefully made) of those we find some in to admire, 
esteem, and Ibve, are seldom, if ever, effaced from our memory, and stand 
proof against the slander of our most secret enemy.” 

” Love has many doubts, but without proofs should cherish none.” 

The learned Serjeant then read several long and rather tedious letters, in 
which, mixed up with allusions to busine-ss and other matters, were oocasianal 
expressions of attachment. One letter mantionel " sending a newspaper” 
to the plaintiff, which “ containe.d three oases of murler another mentioned 
Mnding her Humphrey’s ClooV and most of these letters concluded 

Touts truly and affectionately, Stephen,” “ Tour affectionate Stephen, with 
love,” “ Tour absent lover,” and so on. During the whole of this long court ‘ 
ship, the defendant had been looking out for a settlement in life- The oppor- 
timity at length presented itself, and he was set up by his father in a very 
flourishing business at Brighton. After this period the learned 
surgeon showed that the defendant’^ letters were in a ve’-y different 
tone; he eveatnally returned all the presents he had received from 
the plaintiff, and positively refused to marry her, alleging as his reason that 
they disagreed in several little points,—William Henry Richardson, a boot- 
maket:* the brother of plaintiff, whom he stated to be twenty-eight, proved 
that the defendant bad, in May, 1843, avowed his intention of marrying her, 
which, in March, 1846, he refused to do.—Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant 
Wilkins: His sister was in court, in the gallery, in a blue shawl. He had 
made boots fur the defendant. He knew nothing about the art of distilling, 
and never proposed to supply defendant's employers with spirits of wine. 
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His sister after leaving Mrs. Wangh, went to live with a friend of his at 
Islington, then to Kilbnm, then to Kensal-green, then to his aunt’s, and resid¬ 
ed amongst different friends, nntil she took a situation, in which she stayed a 
few months. Then she went to her father's unwell with a bad leg, and than 

went to live with a lady named Marsh, in Wales, and went with her to Paris 

* 

and then came to London. She then went to live with Mr. Birch, in Vere- 
street. Oxford-street, an Irish linen repository, as shopwoman, where she now 
was.—Be-examined by Mr. Serjeant Byles. Hia father had nine children and 
did not send them all to boarding-schools; but hia sister was oompetentiv 
ednoated. Witnesses had been 10 years in business as a bootmaker in 
London.—Mr. John Cook (examined by Mr. Serjeant Bylos) lives in Crawley, 
street, Oakley-sqnare. Knows St. James-streot, Brighton, and had seen the 
defendant’s shop there. It was a good-sized and very respectable shop. The 
defendant wa.s in a very excellent way of business, from what he had seen.— 
Cross-examined by Mr. Serjt. Wilkins: What are you —A gentleman.—Were 
yon ever in business ? Yes —What business ? No answer.—Were you a draper’s 
assistant ? No answer.—Were yon one of those gentlemen who stand behind 
a counter in a draper’s shop, rub their hands and ask “ If they can show the 
ladies and gentlemen anything else ?” (Laughter). Was in the employment of 
his brother, who was a drapper. Had been in business sinco on his own 
account, but it did not answer.—What took you to Brighton ? Went there when 
ho was married.—Oh, married ! What ! had you to go to the druggist's sfibp 
after you were married ? (Laughter.)—What did yon want ? A few little 
things. He knew nothing else about the defendant or his shop.—Mr. Serjeant 
Wjlkina then addressed the iury for the defendant. An inquiry of this kind 
was calculated to set the feelings of the jury at war with their judgments. It 
was one of those cases which engaged the best feelings of our humanity, and 
which required the strongest exercise of the mind, and judgment to keep 
those feelings in control. They had had a strange melange read to them, com¬ 
posed of love, murder, physio, Humphrey’s Clock, and last not least about “ the 
man with the white hat of asinine qualities.”* Never before that day, though 
having some experience in love correspondence, had he heard read such a 
correspondence as .this. His learned brother had talked of the plaintiff being 
broken-hearted—it was a phrase which often meant notliing—and when ho 
heard it said of the buxom young woman in the gallery, he could net help 
thinking of the Irishman who went blubbering oat of court after hearing his 
eonnsel’s statement of the injuries doue him crying out, “ By the mother of 
Moses, I did not think I was half so badly treated as I am." Laying aside 
his learned brother’s pAetio effuBions, let them tnim their atteation to the 
plaintiff and the defendant in 184<3, when the attaohmeut spoken of hSgan. 
His learned friend had spoken of tbe plaintifTa bumble oircumstano^. The 
plaiutiff and the defendant'were living in t'l > same house, and the defendant 
then wrote.to her a kind of Valentine ' 
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“ If yon loves I 
“ Ab T lov '« yon, 

“ No Vnife shall rut 
“ Oar loves in two.”—(LaUo'hter.J 

What sort of love that was every hoy hnew. T^e leamod Serjeant then 
firgned that this was a case requiring a mmimum of damages, and that it 
had uotheea shown that the defendant was worth Is.—Mr. Justice Williams 
summed up, and the jery, after a short consultation, found a verdict for the 
plaintiff; damages, S50I.— Boj^lcu Jerrold’s Weekly Neu}sjp)xpar, June 19. 


SONG—THE SPEING. 

I know where by Life’s wayside 
There is a Crystal spring, 

Where sometimes I sit down and sigh, 

But nftener sit and sing ; 

None tarry there so long as I, 

Or there so often he; 

Por it for none outward flow 
As it flows out for mo. 

In the dryest days of summer 
Its current sweeps along; 

The winter brings no ice to freeze 
Tho measure of its song; 

And like a good thought of the soul 
That wanders out to ble.ss. 

It every day but deeper grows. 

Instead of growing less. 

Ask you where by Life’s wayside. 

On what enchanted ground. 

This crystal sprirg, so sweet and rare. 

Is ever to lift found P— 

Look dowp into your heart, my Love, 

And 1 into your eyes, 

As while T traoo the outward flow, 

You may behold the rise 1 —New York Literary World. 


“ 0 DHATi I” yelled out an urchin, who had just been saffering from the 
birch : “ Oh my ! they tell me about forty ■sods making a furlong, but I ran 
tell ft bigger story than that. Let ’em get such a plaguy licking as I’ve had, 
and then they’ll find out that one rod makes an acker, 

Bobby, my love,” said a silly, mcrther to her diarling whom she had been 
cramming with tarts and other good things, can you oat any more P” 
Wliy,y.e-a, mamma,” was yonpg hopeful's hesitating, reply* “ I think I could 
if I Blood up 1” 

The good are hotter made by ill, 

As odours crash’d are sweeter still 
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LABOUR. 

A Ballab por our Mines anb MANuiACToBiEa. 

Fair work for fair wages! it’s all that we ask. 

An Englishman loves what is fair,— 

We’!! never complain of tao toil or the task, 

If Livelihood comes wich the oaie; 

Fair work for fair wages ! we hope nothing else 
Of the mill, or the lorge, or thtPboil, 

For the rich, man who buys, and the poor man who sells ; 
Must pay and be paid for his toil I 

Fair work for fair wages—we know that the claim 
la just between roaster and man. 

If the tables were turn’d, we would serve him the samp 
And promise we will when we can! 

We give to him industry, muscles, and thowa. 

And heartily work for his wealth, 

So he will as honestly give us our dues, 

Good wages for labour in health ! 

Enough for tho day, and a bit to put by 
Against illness, and slackness, and age ; 

For change and misfortune are ever too nigh 
Alike to the fool and the sage; * 

But the fool in his h irvesc wi i wanton and waste. 
Forgetting tho winter once more. 

While true British wisdom will timely make haste 
^:knU save for the “ basket and store 

Aye ; wantonness freezes to want be assured. 

And drinking makos nothing to eat. 

And penury’s wasting by waste is secured 
And luxury starves in tho street! 

And many a father ivith little ones pale, 

So racked by his cares and his pains. 

Might now be all riglit, if, when hearty and halo. 

Be never had squandered his gains ! 

• 

We know that prosperity’s glittering sun 
Can bhine but a little, and then 
The harvest is over, the summer is done, 

Alike for the master and men : 

If the factory ship with its Captain on board 
Must beat in adversity’s waves. 

One lot is for all! for the great ootton lord 
And the puoicbt of Commerce’s slaves. 

One lot! if, extravagance reign’d in the home. 

Then poverty’s wormwood and gall ; 

If rational foresight of evil to come, 

A cheerful complacence in all: 

For sweet is the morsel that deligence earn’d 
And sweSiter, the prudence put byj 
And lessons of peace in affliction are learn’d. 

And wisdom that comes from on hi<rh ! 
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For GOD in Lis providence ruling above, 

And piloting all things belovr, 

Is ever iinohuugeable justice and love 
In ordering welfare or vros : 

He blesses prudent for heaven and earth, 

And gladdens the good at all times— 

But fr twos on the sinner, and darkens his mirth, 
And lashes his follies and crimes! 

Alas for thet,babes, and the poor pallid wife 
Hurl'd down with the sot to despair— 

Yet—GOr> eholl reward in a happier life 
Thoir pimislimont, patience, and pray’r ? 

Bnt woe ! to the oaitiS', wlio starved by his drinks, 
Wai^i'ptTrving bis children as wall— 

O M'ln ! break avray from the treacherous links 
Of a chain that will drug you to Hell! 

Co’oe along, come along, man! it’s never too late, 
Tlinugh drowning, we throw yon a rope! 

Ih' 011 irk and be qnit of so fearful a fate, 

For while tborn is life there is hope; 

So wi'sely come with us, and work like the rest. 

And save of your pay while you can, 

And Heaven will bless you for doing your best 
And helping yourself like a man ! 

Fot" Tiabnnr is riches, and Labour is health. 

And Labour is duty on earth 
And never was honour, or wisdom or wealth. 

But Labour has been at its birth ! 

The rich—in his father, his friend or himself. 

By bend or by hand must have toil'd, 

And the brow, that is canopied over with pelf 
By Labour’s owu sweat has boen soil’d ! 


M. F. T. 


PoBtRY is ever tuning her lyre^ and singing of that beautiful state to which 
the human raoo is capable of rising. Hope is ever pointing her telescope to 
the better time coming. 

A man shall see, where there is a house full of children, one or two of the 
eldest restricted, a,nd the youngest ruineSf by indulgeuce; but in the midst« 
Bonae that are, as it were, forgotten, who many times, nevertheless, prove the 
best. 

The weakest living creature, by concentrating his power on a single object 
can accomplish something: thu strongest, by dispersing his powers over many, 
may fail to accomplish anything. The drop, by continued falling, bores its 
passage through the hardest rock ; the hasty tori^pt rush over it with hideous 
uproar, smd leaves a less trace behind. 
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THE BEGGAR’S DOG. 

« 

A SK£T£CH. 

“ They are hoaest oreabares.”—OrwAt. 

" And BO we maab part, my old friend, my poor Rover!?’ was the exola-na* 
t^on addreaaed by a Very aged man to hia dog, who looked wiatfally into 
his face, as if coaaoioaa that there was something oiore than nsaally malan- 
clioly in bhj countenance of his master. 

" And so Wo must part!” —The poor man Wept as he leant Upon a long 
ataff, gazed down rtpon, and patte-1 the animal, who licked hia hand, and 
seemed to know that be had some share in hia masters sorrows. 

There are few who have not known abundant Lnatanoes of thefidility of the 
dog. Providonco haa evidently intended them to live in social intercourse 
with man, whom they regard ns t'leir natural protector, to whom they Inusrt 
render good service in return—Every one with whom this animal haa been 
domesticate!, has some story to tell of its kindness, ’ its intelligence, and 
its worth ; and those who seek amusement in contemplating the “ lower world,’’ 
find a especial delight in noticing the dog. He attends to all the motions, 
watches every turn and change of the countenance, and appears to under¬ 
stand e'en the language of his master. Is he glad ?—the dog is happy. 
Is he sorrowful ?—the dog sympathih.es in his sorrow. Faithful and 
•devoted to death—and often when the grave closes over the body of his 
master, the dumb servant is the only earthly being that seeks no where 
else for hope or comfort. Man haa many calls and many duties to wean his 
memory from the deal ; and woman, even woman, soon oeases to think of 
the departed; bub the dog soldo n forgets the fireb object of its attachment . 
Ahaenco, (which is death without'death’s hopelessness,) be it of ever so 
long a duration, scarcely ever weakens the affection of the animal; and 
the long-remembered voice of kindness awakens to its full vigour, the 
devotion of the dog. 

“ And so we muat part, Rover!’* ropoated the old man ' and the dog asked 
aa plainly as a dog could aSk, why Was his master sad. 

The story of this aged man was not of the every-day order, ifear the place 
where he now stood was the coltasre in which his parents had dwelt j 
in which he had hi'nself passed many happy years, and itt which four children 
had been born to him. Fifteen years ago, he had committed a erime for 
w'hich ho had been obliged to leave his country ; that crim'', although on* 
which tho law punishes with peculiar severity, is not in one which, in a 
moral point of view, cai> bo oonsidorod of a varv heinous nature. He had 
bom a pja:diep, and, like rany sturdy Eugli.shraen, had considered th« 

I I 
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ftime that passed over his own fields, as his own property. Having per- 
severed, notwithstanding frequent warnings and minor punishments, in 
a course which the law had forbidden, he w4b at length tried as an incorrigible 
yoacher, and transported from his country for fourteen years. The term 
having expired, he had now again entered his native village : his wife had 

been dead several years, and his sons wore scattered no one knew whither. 

» « 

The only information he conld ohtaid was, that one h.ad enlisted into a 
regiment of the line; thai another had been pressed into the navy; that a third 
had left the village in the service of a gentlemin, who was a temporary 
resident there; and of the fourth, no one knew anything, except that he 
was a wild, mischievous boy, vvho had not been seen after the death of his 
mother. 

Ilis former cottage was now without inhabitant, and the weeds covered . 
the little garden that, in his time, was so neat and beautiful. In the village 
there were a few who recognized him, and of those few, there were none to 
welcome him to a place from which his memory had almost passed away, 
end which had long ceased to be the home of any of his kindred. 

From the parish only he conld obtain relief, and there his claim had been 
eoknowledged. But by a late regulation, no pauper was suffered to keep a 
dog ; and this was the sorrow that now pressed so heavily upon him. 

“ And so we must part, Eover !'' he repeated a third time. “ They will not 
give your master food, If ho shares it with his dog. And there is no one e’so 
to give me bread. 1 told them I would ask no allowance for you, but would 
giv'a you part of mine ; and they cruelly asked me, what did a beggar want 
of a dog? What do 1 want of you, Rover ! My oompanion, my friend, my only 
child—my poor, poor dog 

And the old man sat down on tlio -tops before his once happy home, and 
nept bitterly. The aninial whined, and iickedhis master’s cheek. 

“ If I could even find a master for yon, Rover, who would be kind to you as 
I have been, I should be almost satisfied, but it would take time to know your 
worth, and me time to know the worth of him to whom 1 gave you ; and we 
must part to-day, for wo are both hungry ; yet happy would bo the master 
of such a servant. My poor, pior, d^g''’ 

The aged man covered his clieek with his hands, and the big tears fell 
upon bis tattered garments. 

While be continued in this attitude of deep sorrow a gentleman alighted from 
his horse at the cottage.gate, arid gazed around him, a - if upon a serne to 
which ha was not a strang-'r. The old man rose,—their eyes met,—and in an 
instant the father and the son were locked in each other's arms It was his 
fourth son, the wild, thoughtless boy, of whom no one knew any thing. 
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When the first expression of astoaishraent ware orer, and the father had 
related his tale,—which was merely that ho had spent his years in bondage 
and had returned to seek support troiu his parish; ho pointed to his dog, 
and spoke of the agony he had just felt in the foir of purchasing existence 
by the loss of his long-tried companion and friend. 

The animal shared in his joy, and capered to show that he felt it, while 
the son patted the faithful animal, and said: , 

“ The world has prospered with me, father , God has given me enough, and 
to spare j and I came to this place to purchase ihis iitlle cottage and the pieca 
of laud that was so dear to my remembrance. You shall see my wife, and my 
dear children, .#ud we will live here happily once more. Give thanks to the 
God who gave me the means.” 

“ Blessed be the name of tl.e Almighty ! he would not suffer a repentant 
sinner to be desolate,—but my dog, my son, my dog!” • 

“ He shall never want a friend, father, ami you shall keep him till he 
dies.*' 

The old man again wept, but his tears were now tears of gratitude and joy 
as ho turned to his old ooiiipauio-i, patted him, aud said, “ We will not pait, 
Bover, we will mt part." 

Hover whined, wuggod his tail, and followed thoin proudly into tho village 
—The Aviulet. 

As UNilaPpy Home —Amidst this opulence of comfort, there is soraellnng 
in the general air that is not well, la it that the carpets aud the cushioiu 
are too soft and noiseless so that those who move or repose among them seem 
to act by stealth ? Is it that the prints aud pictures do not commemorate 
groat thoughts or deeds, or render nature in the poetry of landscape, hall, or 
hut, but are of one voluptuous oast—iiioro shews of form and colour—and 
no more? Is it that the books have all their gold outside, and that the 
titles of the greater part qualify them to be companions of the prints aud 
pictures ? Is it that the coiupleteness and the beauty of the place is hero 
and there belied by an affectation of humility, in some unimportant aud 
inexpensive regard, w'hich is as false as the face of the too truly painted por¬ 
trait hanging yonder, or its original at breakfast in his easy chair below it ? Or 
is it that, with the daily breath of that original and master of all here, 
there issnes forth some subtle portion of himself which gives a vague expres¬ 
sion of himseif to everything about him?—Pwibci/ and Son. 

SfEBLE says“ 1 know of DO nuinner of speaking so ofl’eusive as that of 
giving praise and closing it with an exception.”—[This is a vicicua habit pf 
certain cold, water oritios of the day.j 
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SKETCHES OP SOCIETY. 

AIy Oba.nufathsk’s Legacy. 

. 'Die Law-suit, 

•‘TTeh I ezolaimed, joyously, as I enoountered my old college friend, " 

Charles Morton, one morning in .Oxford^street; “ Why, Charles, looking on 
your happy coiuntenance recalls the glaustome days of youth and merriment 

, - . . ''r . . , 

*'Is mine indeed a happy countenance P* asked MortoUj as, after a hearty 
shake, he withdreur his hand from mine; and he utteY^d the question in such 
an accent of bitter heart-brokenness,- that I involuntarily paused to look on 
him. There were still the same hne features—deep eyes, aquiline nose, and 
lofty brotv,-which had gained for him in his youth the ap^llhtion of‘the 
handsome Morton but care had paled his cheek, and after I had gazed at * 51 ^ 
him for a moment, I almost imagined that it had bowed hia tall and graoefiil 
figure. , 

< “ Charles,” I uttered painfully, “ you are ill.”—“Yea, my friend;^’replied 
Morton with mournful earnestness, “ I am indeed ill—sick at heart—a disease 
which knows no remedy,” 

I asked the cause of his unhappiness. He felt that the question w^s one of 
friendship, not curiosity; and he told me of his sorrows like a man w|to had the 
miserable satisfaction of feeling that although unfortunate he was not 
deraded,. 

He -was an orphan, dependent on a rich and parsimonious relative. On leav. 
ing college he had induced the only daughter of a wealthy baronet to elope 
with him, and her father bad resented the action even to his death hour. 
Morton’s uncle, with the caprice incident on avarice, bequeathed to him but 
a poor pittance, almost inadequate to the support Of nature, and thus Charles 
in a fbw short months beheld the woman of his heart in all, save his affection, 

—a beggar 1 He had been induced to mortgage his slender annuity, and to 
dispute the will of the lady’s father. “I have done it,” ooncluded Morton in 
a hollow tone; “ I have heocwne the vietim of a lawsnit. Alicia and my boy 
are the sacrifices of my crcdulity-"but ti^l to.day I madly clung to a hope, 
wild and chimerical enough to satisfy the raving fancy of a lunatic—and to¬ 
day*, one more morcifnl than his fellows, tuld me that there was—no hope, 

111 a few hours the fiat goes forth, and I am taught that utter ruin will be the 
result. For myself I care Uot—-but Alioia, bred in affluence, the child of 
luxury and indulgejvoe,”—and he smote his brow, and trembled -with the 
excess of his emotion. 

“'Ho imt despair while even a shadow of trust remains,” I urged, gently, 
'^Charles, fbr Alicia's sake—for your son’s you must hope on ; let us returu 
to your wife^ if jor are thus moved, what muidi be her suffering P” 


•> j 
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A fliiah of the deopoab crimson orersproad the coantenauoe of Morton, 
then, bnrsbinj; into A hysberical laugh, he himself directed my attention to it 
as he exclaimed bitterly: “ Do yea not see how my impotent pride rushes 
to arms, when a friend would look on the wretoheducss that will ere loni? 
be food for the cold eye of an unpitying world P—and yot—” and ho hold me 
back a moment, audthegloir of memory brightened iiis cuuntouaiice and 
flashed in his dark eyes You will not see Alicia as I have seen her—as 
she once was—as—she will be no more!” The vlSion of present wretched¬ 
ness darkened tlio -tablet of memory, and with on expression of sub¬ 
dued feeling, ho ted me in eileuoe to an obscuro street, and. Anally to his 
miserable lodging: the creaking stairs gave notice of our approach to 
the young and ^eart-stricken wife, and on oar entrance her eye at once 
eagerly sought and rested on her husband. Fair and beautiful as the 
■Mahomedan boori, there was a cast of thought upon her Auo face, that 
pictui'ed to the heart the deprecating sadness of the recording angel when 
noting down- the trespasses of man—her dress was homely, even to wretched¬ 
ness, bnt what had dress availed to such a face and form P The long braids 
of raven hair that pressed her forehead, were lost beneath a close cap of the 
purest white j her child played at her knee, plump and rosy, unconscious of 
present troubles, and thoughtless of those to come. Kever did i bow so low 
before a titled beauty on a first meeting as 1 did to biifurc the 
wife of Morton 1 On oiir entrance, Charles had thrown himself upon 
a chair, and with liLs face buried in his hand.s sobbed aloud. Alicia was 
beside him—her wnito arms encircled his neck—her lips preat hia brow—I was 
forgotten t 

At length Morton raised his head, and his eye fell on me as I stood in the 
centre of the apartment. “ Alicia, speak to him,’ lie murmured in a un¬ 
earthly tune, “ our own sorrows are eiiongli : why slioald we spread their 
pestilence abroad ?'’ She approached mo, and at, the moment Morton’s child 
playfully clung to his knees—hurriedly he grasped the little innocent, and rais- 
ing him up at arm’s length, ho exclaimed. “Charles, unhappy victim of 
father’s weakness—you are a beggar!” Pleased with the rapidity of the mo- 
tion, and the emphatic accents of his father, the impoit of which he guessed 
not, the child laughed gaily in his face. Morton could not bear this ;—In a 
frenzy of emotion he wouUl have rushed from the room j Alicia, like hia 
guardian angel, hold him back.—.She had not shod a tear; her bosom heaved 
wildly, and her cheek was deathly pale, but still she spoke with fearful 
calmness. 

*■ Alicia,” said tite unhappy Charles, as subdued by the violence of his own 
amotion, he remained passionately in her embrace, “ why do you cling to me? 
have I not ijrawn the world of scorn down upon you ? '* 
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“ If the world indeed scorn us, my love,” said the young wife tenderly, 

• let us bo every thing to each other, and the sting will be unfelt.’* 

t 

At this moment a quick step was heard upon the stairs—the door yielded 
to the 'pressure of a heavy hand, aud with a smile of honest joy upon, his 
countenauce, a man in a mean habit euterei the room. “ You have gained 
your caurte, Mr. Morton,” |.o uttered hastily—an t .1 heard no more.—A wild 
laugh brust from, the lips of Charles, aud he strained the senseless form of 
his wife to his breast, with frightful violence. 

I was slowly Bonntering in Pall Mali, but three days ago, when from the 
window of a haudaome chariot a iair hand motioned xny approach. For a 
moment. 1 looked incredulously at the lofty brow, kissed at intervals by a 
superb, snow-white plume ; at the raven hair hanging in glossy and luzuriojit 
ringlets ; at the mild dark eye^^, gloaming with tempered brightness hut in 
the' next instani, a large tear swelled in tbem. I was in donbt no longer ; 
it was Alicia ; and as 1 extended my hand her boy t'wined his little fingers 

. i. 

aronnd one of iniue, and 1 drew my hat over my eyes to conceal my weakness. 

• ’ 'll. Lit. Oiia. 

MV IIKART. 

Ly EniTil Kjnmiakd. 

My lifurt, 1 hid thee answer ! 

How nr. lo' e’s marvels wrought? 

“ Two Ix'Hi’is by one pulse beating. 

Two spirits and one tViought ! 

And tell me how love comeVh ? 

“ Tia liere unsought—^unsent,” 

And tell me how love goeth— 

“ That was not love which went.” 

Ak able man shows his spirit by gentle words and resolute actions; he is 
neither hot nor timid. 

O, Death ! thou strange, mysterious power, seen every day, yet never un- 
dersbood but by the uncommunicative dead, what art thou ? 

The person whose clothes are extremely fine I am too apt to consider as 
not being possessed of any superiority o^ fortune, but resembling thoso 
Indians who are found to wear all the gold they have in the world in a bob at 
the nose. 

Ail clouds of sorrow are but the voices of angels, which are attuned to the 
deaf in ear and the hard in heart, that they may touch and make vibrate the 

L 

chords of the inmost soul. 

Wb all of us have two educations—one of which we receive from others ; 
another, and the most valuable, which we give ourselves. It is this last which 
fixes our grade in society, and eventually our actual value in this life, and per- 
haps the colour of our fate hereafter. , 
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AN AOCOONf. 

t 

Br A YOUKG Ggkmav, fiF Hra own Courtship ; 

From Furideand Fratich, an Anto Biogragjhica,!. Sl'etch. 

“My love for Amelia vras too stronpf to be easily aiibdned. I knew that I 
had a rival; but I fancied that he wisnof faro'-ed, ami thnt my charmer 
•would bo ready to elope with me, to avoid that r.'nrrm^e w'licli her uncle had 
arranged for hor. I therefore resolved to write a letter, declaring my passion 
and offering my immediate aid in her rescue. Pen and papoi, as if providen¬ 
tially sent, being on a side-table, I bog,*.n the momentous despatch—with a 
large ugly blot, besides minor opaque satellites—bad omen—fresh sheet.” 

“ My dear Miss Waldheim.” 

‘Farther this deponent said not. All mental emissions seemed hermiti- 
cally sealed; not a rational idea for a beginning ! And ho-w can a letter bo 
penned without a begining ?” , 

“ Pardon the boldness of one—Here the boll rong below ; a pair of bt^ts and 
clattering spurs were heard stalking out of the house ; my unpardonable bold¬ 
ness bad scarcely time to slink to the pocket of his owiier, before Amelia 
epened the door.” 

“Excuse my niaking yon wait, Mr. Franck, but I had a beau of mine to 
receive—major Dornhoff, w'hoso attention are too marked and constant to be 
treated with neglect. Ho | a\s his respects daily and most clironometrically 
just'an hour before parade : but to-day ho was behitwJ his time, owing to an 
illness in his family; his Camilla has passed a very restless night; ‘much 
fever—not eaten a morsel these four and-twenty hours,—^the groom obliged to 
sit up with her all night; and, though somewhat composed this morning, 
the farrier still considers her in danger.*—" Poor beast! don’t you sympathise 
Jlr. Franck F—‘ 1 envy the man whose very changer can awaken the sympa- 
thie.s of JilisR Waldheim'—‘No more than n.stural, Mr. Franck, as in duty 
bound: for the major, as the world will have it, is my intended.’—‘Heaven 
forbid 1’0‘Forbid, Mr. Franck ? nnd •what can be your objections?”—‘ Bocau.se 
the nriion must render Miss Waldheim unhappy for the rest of her days Af- 
fccti m, I should apprehend, can have no share in it.’ 

“ Whatever foibles the major may possess, 1 assure yon, ho is a very good sort 
of a man; quite likely to make a woman conifortablc in Ins way ’—“If he treat 
her but half as •w^oll as hK horses. But when there/s no hon Miss Waldheim 

-’—‘Well, and what th<‘n ? J don’t see why a wotirin slio'ld he over head 

Eud ears in love with a man I efore she niarrij's him Tliis love, to b‘5 sure, 
ij.usi be a strange thing: s«>ti;othing like the gout, 1 suppo-se,—^riobody cam 
fni'cy whi^t it is till l.c has fe't it: 3 wander if ever I shall have a touch of 
the complaint. Just for a day or two, b; way of knowing a little about it, I 
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Bhonld not oa're,’—‘ Miss Wal Iheim, then, has novar experienced what it is ? 
-—‘Not that T know of: yon, no doubt, have felt it, Mr. Franck ‘ And I feel 
it deeply, intensely, at this moment, when the heavenly object of my pure, of 
my~^Amlia’ (shnttinsr my lips with her hand, which 1 kissed fervently). ‘ Not 
another word, Mr. Franck! We ore growing too serious by half. Come, we 
ware to try some songs against the/ste. Here's one to begin with : Mozart’s 
divine air, Porgi j4mor«—a favorite of my uncle’s. That’s the tempo, 
exactly !’ 

‘ Every note of Amelin's beautiful voice was a killing dart, in my situation. 
Totally absorbed, I was unconscious what or how I played ;—Wretchedly no 
doubt; for she stopped phort in the midst of the air, and after a minute’s 
pause, burst out langhtng;—‘So, Mr. Franck, you want mo to sing Porgi Amore 
to the tune of Ah Vortfoval for, without once looking at the notes, yon have 
most skilfully contrived to slip from one air into the other.—‘ Pardon me; my 
feelings wore little calcnlated for the task when I began; and the air, and the 
intense expression which you infused into every word and note, completed the 
the wAk of destruction—unnerved, overwhelmed mo.’—The noble creature man, 
the lord of ‘he croation, unnerved by woman, a second edition of himself 
overwhelmed by a mere song!’—‘By sounds of heavenly sweetness, uttered 
with an emotion which—1 cannot suppress the thonght, Miss Waldheim— 
deeply shook my faith in yonr previons declaration. W'hat' a stranger to love 
and yot depict it with a feeling so true, so intense? Ah, no! your heart feels 

it too well; feels—"or another more happy than-’* As if tho chubby wel- 

fed friar could not preach an excellent sermon agiinst good living. All mat¬ 
ter of imitation—^tudv and taskwork. But since you doubt my sincerity, Mr 
Franck, it would be hotter to end a disonasion which, I fear, has been already 
caried too far. Allow me to withdraw.’—‘ Stay ’ for Heaven’s sake! grant me 
but another moment to save me from despondency. The rash avowal of a 
passion I cannot control lias‘'juBtly drawn upon me yonr displeasure. Your 
forgiveness is all T ask. Your anger would for over seal my wretched doom. 
—‘ Anger !—how can you think of such a thing^ I do not see why a woman 
should be offended with a man for lovingjjcr. The utmost she is |praTTanted 
in doing would be to decline the offer courteously, without being obliged to 
state why. But even upon this point you have had all the information I can 
give.’—‘Yon are right; a happier rival—’‘You arc worong, Mr. Franck; 
there is no rival in the case.’—‘Major Dornhoff?'—‘The poor major seems 
to haunt you as much ns he does me. His courtship is preserving, it is true 
and sanctioned, more^iver, by my uncle. But, to give you another proof of 
the sincerity yonsonuieh doubt, I frankly tell yon my heart is free-free as the 
air which I breath©.’—‘These balmy words. Miss Waldheim, restore me to 
life. A fresh ray of hope gladdens my heart. Bat yet the major’s assiduities 
--'—‘ Are tolerated, not enccuvaged. Not that ho luight on*^^, for aught I 
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know, make a very passable busband. He is a man of correct principles, and 
generally esteemed I bat he loves himself, and next to himself, his cattle, too 
dearly to have much'affection to spare for a wife, fie was to have come to take 
my uncle and me to town in his equipage ; but when the time drew near, his 
whole equine establishment was pronounced unfit to venture, without serious 
risk, a journey of a few German miles. Not to speak of poor Camilla, the 
valetudinarian, Yesta had.SQTf eyes, and Lqoretia a running at the nose 
^which rendered it impossible for the dear creatures, to encounter the bleak 
easterly winds.’—‘Monstrous! unpardonable! Ah Miss Waldheim! how I 
shonld have flown to the delightful task 1 My life, my last breath, I am ready 
to resign for yonr sake.’—‘That would be a sad thing too, on both sides, 1 
should imagine; but jesting aside, Mr. Franck, yon must think of some other 
choice. In the first place, I have no inclination whatever to snbmit to the 
bonds of Hymen. My heart is disengaged, but free as I myself may feel, and 
certainly do feel, from any thing bordering upon aristocratic notions, my un¬ 
cle’s ideas are quite the reverse ; to none bat an union with a nqble«familT 
Will his consent ever be obtained ; and he is too good an uncle—he has too* 
scrupulously discharged a lather's duty—not to randor it mine to comply with 
bis wishes in that respect. Let me, therefore, beg it as a favour.-’ 

At those words, the arrival of two female friends was annonneod. T took 
mv leave reluctantly ; for I would fain have asked one more question, fain- 
have prolonged the interview for n^pr. As I withdraw, Amelia, in a playful 
way, tapped Tuy soulders, and said, ‘ Now mind you behave well, Mr, Franck, 

^ and do not pine like, a woe-begone knight-errant. We remain friends, I hope; 
why should there not be friendship between the sexes, witkoab rings and bans. 

Marrieo vnd Sii^GLE OR Mabriage AND Celtracy Coktrabteu. By T . S . 
Arthur .—‘The Bachelor of the Albany’gave ns the comedy and the cure of 
lonely Selfishness. Hero is the morality thereof : a pleasant preaching-np of 
Matrimony—an assurance that any “ olive branches,” even though their fruits 
be poor, are better round the parent tree than none at all. “ Go, marry J” 
ories Mr, Arthur. We would turn him over to Miss Martinean’s ‘ Ella of 
Garvolooh^’ for his answer :—had we not some idea that all the world is 
agreed in the importance of the lesson intended, though the manner of word- 
ing the same varies with evorj' preaching man or teaching maid. That to 
avoid duties, responsibilities, sympathies, because of the cares and disap¬ 
pointments ” ravelled up’’ with them, is a sore and destructive mistake—is 
Life's great truth. Let ua, however, point out that there have hasnsaoh things 
as exaction and selfishness in paternal affection—as generosity and self-sacrifica 
in the single and the nnwedded. If this be capable of proof (and whenever 
we shall have nothing better to do we will be ready to prove it by apologue, 
homily, and apostrophe), the real doctrine would seem to be ,—Marry if yaa 
can .• — 1 / you jan't, iherea no need jor you to make a stone ef 'yourtxlf.’ 

1 K 
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Mr ^OL'THFUL DAYS. 

1 WAS bora oa the mountain—- 
I was nai'sed in tlie wildTrood— 
Like a olear L'n^hinf' f >anba n 
We/e clie days of my childhood. 

I was (?ay as th"' bird 

That's abroad with rhe dawning 
Whose carol is heard 

At the flrat flush of morning. 

My life was a dream 
A fauoifiil vision, 

Like a silvery stream 
lu tueadovVH ely-iian 

. The present was bright, 

Anxl nucloudod with sorrow, 

1 lay down at night. 

But to di earn of the morrow. 

On the brink of some river 
I loved to lie dreaiuing, 

A.id see the waves quiver 
Where the sun-light was gleaming. 

At the glitterin'^ stnrlight 
I loved to no gaining, 

Or the glim otring ''l.,•-!is■ht 
From t/ho hut w.udow blazing. 

I d '.lighted to hoar 

Beauty's fair daughters. 

Their voice to my ear, 

Waa like musics o'er waters 

But the oharra is now over 
Adieu my loved wi.d vsoud ! 

I ne'er can rpoo’'"r 

The glad hoais uf childliood. 


“ TIow mnoh I regret t > ?»ee so go iorj-llr abTidmod to the weals of 
vanity that fertile and vigiru’i' rpaco of liie lu wiiich might be 'planned 
tho oaks a id fruit trees of enlipfhtened prin'siple, and Virtuous haoit 
whiah going up would yiuid to oiJ age au enj.jyineat, a glory, a..d a 
shade ’* 

Ye flowers that droop, forsaken by the spring 
Ye birds that, left by Summer, cease t.) sing, 

Ye trees that fade, when autumn heats remove, 

Say, is not absence death bo thos.i who love ? 

Men do lets than they ought, unless they do all that they can. 

Of every noble actio.i, the intenl. is to give worth reward—v.ci punidbrnent. 
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BKEACH OF PllOiflBE DF MARRIAGH. 

Saunbem V. Hab4iies —Th's was an action brought to rscfJVBr damagBa 
Against the Bev. Percy Bysshe Harries, reotor of the pa^i^hes of Corby n.'^d 
of Doone, both in the country of N'ortha'Upton, for a broach of promise o/ 
taarriago. Bamagos were laid at 1,'irO!!. 

itfr. Serjeant Jones, in stating the cnsa, sai 1 the plaintiff was a Miss Alary 
S'lnnlera, daughter of the lata Her. John Saunders, vicar of the parishes of 
Llantrlssent and Llanhowell. He was no more, and his daughter waaanun- 
protected fjmalo, since she ha 1 lost her parents, an 1 never had any brothers 
or aisbors. The Bov. defer, lant, who ha I re'-enoly heoome a widower, hal fo- 
the last eight or ten years boon an inhabitant of Aherysfcwith, whither he had 
rapairel to recruit his shattere I h uiltli. The plainbiSf being in delicate 
health was directed by her medical alvisc’" to visit that fashionable resort 
She in luce 1 a young lady of the name of Jones to accompany her, an I also a 
young laly namel Smich. The latter loft in the course of a month, hit Mies 
Saunders extendel her stay at Vberystwith, In Ootiber last her acoearanoe^ 
attracted the attention of the Bev. defen lant, who frequently met her in the 
course of her walks. He then, influence 1 by an attraction which he could not • 
resist, having bee i imoolled by that ineijilicable problem, love at first sight of 

tbe yonng lady, resolved to visit her. He aooordingly seat her the following 

■■ 

epistle; 

Ma n\M,—If par Ion can be conee lf> I for intrusion, may I venture to ask it of 
you? There is a general pi incipla amon? strangers at watering-places of 
introducing and being introducel to each other. I shall plead this privilege in 
my behalf, an I all to it the imoossibifity of be^’orning introducel to you h/ 
participation in the public amnsemnuts, and also I have no knowledge of a It 
person to act as a frieud in the case. Having premised thus far, I beg to place 
in your hands a cirU blanche of inbroduotion, and await your pleasure - in 
making use of it, anl t trust that this mode of giving power to tho lady cannot 
oTpod ag.a'nst d'^'ica'’y, although it mav perhaps anocar at first sight to 
encroach rather too much upon the bnnnls of etiejnotto.—I beg to remain 
madam, your devoted servant,!’. B. Harries. —AlfroJ-plaoo, Aboryatwith, 
October 33, 1847. 

The loarnod Sorjoant then remarked that this letter was delivered on th> 
Saturday, and the plaintiff took uo notice of it. On the following Tuesday th i 
Roverenl defo idaut presented himself at the young lady’s lodgings, and wai 
almittel t > au interviow with her in the preacace of Mis-s Jones. An intimacy 
then commenced between the parties, and he paid her daily visits, and a fa v 
days afterwards he sent her the following letter, in which he tendered her lus 
hand and fortune : 
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Mr PSAB Miss Saunpg&s, —In pjrsunal atbraotiou, in case, and elegance 
and aooompliahments, in kindne^is and cheorfal temper, and if there be any 
other social qualities requisite to uoastitate domestic happiuess, I believe 
that you p 089 es 8 tkem in an eminent degree. Let me now, in my own straight 
forward way, place my situation before you, that you may at once see 
what prospect ,yoU may have of coutinuing that happiness you so well 
deserve. It has ever been my wish to keep a good establishment rathen than 
an empty show. Comfort before elegance, and utility rather than fashion. My 
income is church property, and therefore departs with my life. Excuse me if 1 
look on the dark aide for the future- I assure you that such anticipation is 
calculated rather to make the bright look brighter, and, with God’s blessing, 
there may be golden days and much real iinniingled blissin arich competency . 

in God’s providence, he should call me hence, 1 should wish to leave you in 
no worse circumstances than I dud you at present. I have now done with 
preaching, and Paul and Barnabas shall succumb to Lady Mystery and the 
charities of domestic life:—The produce of two livings, 708? ; curates 
taxes, repairs and general expenditure, 331?.: leaving an annual income for 
me, 3741. I have placed this sq, that you may find it bettor than what now 
appears in figures. If it be worth your acceptance uneticumbpred, 1 say with 
Mother Church, "With all my wordly goods I thee endow.”—I am yours 
devotedly, Peesy Bysshr ITarbie, Alfred-plaoe, Oct. 27, 1847. 

He (Mr. Serjeant Jones) would here remark that, daring hia frequent visit, 
the plaintiff abstained from giving him any onccmragnmont as a suitor, 
and be read another warm epistle, written by the dcfenant to her which 
tended to prove what he had stated. Without wearying the jury, however, 
he would briefly mention that the defendant, by his assiduity and incessant 
application, sacoeadod in persuading the plaintiff to an engagement. He 
then increased his attentions. When it was fino they walked out together, 
when it was wet they played chess, or read in company. The defendant 
occasionally indulged in poetry to induce the plaintiff tq yield to his solicita¬ 
tion. The foiling was a specimen :— 

" Mary, plight-Jth-r love to me, 

I will pledge mv fath to thee; 

Good or ill, wliate’er betide. 

Lot us never more divide.’* 

On anotner cooBaion he sent her a long effusion, commencing: 

" Tall me, Mary, how to woo thee. 

Kind and gentle as thou art; 

How declare my love unto thee, 

How bear the secret of my heart.’* 

Time wore on, and the defendant became exceedingly anxious that the mar¬ 
riage should be celebrated forthwith; but Miss Saunders, with great propriety, 
would not suffer it to take place until twelve menths had elapsed from the 
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doath of hia first trifo. At length the wedding da 7 was fixed for the 5th of 
April, and matters (progressed harmoniously till the 26lh of February, when 
the tendor swain became metamorphosed into n. determined enemy. On ^he 
faith of anonymous letters he charged the plainiiff with being head over ears 
in debt, with being drunken, old, and ugly. On one occasion he snatched 
from her some presents he had given her, a gold watch and chain, and other 
things, and made his escape. He returned in the course of half an hour, con. 
ducted himself very violently, and intimated his determination not to marry 
her ; nor had he done so. 

Miss Eliza Jones and several other witnesses were called, who proved the 
learned Serjeant's staiement. 

Mr. Evans. Q. 0., addressed the jury for the defendant. Ho said there was 
no doubt the de^fendant had made an engagement, and had broken it, and he 
must take the consoquenne. At the same time, he considered it to be most 
indelicate to admit the addresses of this old gentleman in the way the 
plaintifif did, leaving the levity with other gentleman out of the question^ 
Mr. Harries had at last been scared by an anonymnus letter, and it was said 
his conduct was very disgraceful and rude ; but when they came to details, 
this alleged disgraceful conduct amounted to norhing. It had come out in 
evidence that plaritiff owed a bill of 171. 10s. for sherry and brandy from 
August to February. He should like to know who drank that? the 
defendant did not, for he drank port. The chief cause of the breaking off 
of the match was the anonymous letter, for d ‘Ic.iidant says he could hope for 
no oomfort with a por.snn of extravagant habits, and as his first wife had 
been intemperate he shunned a repetition of the calamity. 

His lordship having summed up the jury retired for a short time, and then 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff damages, lOOi. 

This case concluded the business. 


Anecdote of Pope Pht.i VTT .—During the forced residance of Pope Pina 
VII in Franco, ho showed himself in all his actions pious, caharitable 
temperate, and firm. After his repeated refusals to accede to the pro¬ 
posals of Buonaparte, before contliig to .the last extremity, it was 
thought prudent to try one more uH'ort, and accordingly a person was 
appointed to wait upon him for the purpose. The individual charged with 
this mission, forced his way into the house, and entered with an air of 
insulting violence, into the apartment of the holy father, where he found the 
venerable pointiff supping off two small dishes offish. His holiness, after 
listening to what he had to say, made no other reply than by these words; 

Sir, a sovereign who only requires a crown a day to live upon, is not a man 
to be easily intimidated." 
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ro MARY BUuCE. 

JK CrovKB <»F BfcARNIY.” 


Oh, Mary firoro, daar, | 

There i« no me, dear. 

To thns refuHo mo, ■ 

Or look BO ahy— 

And iinloBB witi take me, 

And your haaband niJike n e, 
And ne’er forsake 
I’ll surely dn. ! 

Oh, no^ 1! Ve wnrnin, 

Or sf'io'* ro'(' no rniu 
I’ll be ailoii in | 

Yon b( ndirg tree ; 

So bo nornd Ktuiiin, 

And havo no dornurrin. 

Or ’tis nt my bernn 

Yen’ll groaning be i 

« 

Oh, Mary, dc-nr ’ vo, 

Ti'f-r e is no foai '< \ e, 

Where’er we’ll iteor love. 

We’ll ])ooi er be— 

For with love to warm ua, 

And with ho) e to eliami us, 

Oh, what 0 iM haim no. 

Ma Gra-ma-ei.j ec ! j 

What are poorhoupea 
but dreary risons— 

What ( ismal visu i s 
'J hev bid ariae ! 

Oh, the deej eration ! 

Of separation, 

Which cru.ol es Nature’s 
Most holy ties! 


The fields and wild woods 
Wliose greeting smiles ooidii 
Beet'II our childhood’s 
Most happy years ; 

All youth’s coiiTicetimis, 

And fond alleetions, 

Are n colleci.ions 

Enibalmt'd in tears. 

This Boiitile gloomy, 

So c*old ai'd roomy, 

A li^ ing tomb is, 

Where lie h and blood 
Poeoni' S siagualed— 
Deienoiated, 

And degenerated 

On priupor’s food. 

All lofty fi'oliriga. 

Ail grand revonlirga, 

All Bubliine tliriiln.gs, 

Of genius fly 
The soul the miiiuto 
One enters in it; 

Than yiine within 't, 

’Tw ei 0 better die L 

So come, my Mary, 

From scenes so dreary; 

'I'he love 1 bear yon 

Small, like the fire 
That guided Moses, 

Burn on Info re us, 

All I'right and glorious, 

’Till we exjiire. 

Londmulerry Sentinel. 


How precious a thing is youthful e.ivyy. If only it would le prosorvod 
'entirely enjJiibcii as it were wit hill th 'betjijTU of the young adionturer till ho 
can come and olTnr it forth a s i ere,1 emanation in yonder temple of truth and 
virtue ; but, alas ! all along as he goes toward it ho advances through an 
avenue, formed by a long lino of lemptors and demons on each side, &11 prompt 
to touch him with their conductois, and draw this Divine electric element, 
with which ho is charged, away ! 

Theas is nothing so delightful as the hearing or the speaking of truth, for 
this reason there is no conversation so agreesble as that of tho man of 
integrity, who hears without ai y intention to betray, and speak without any 
inentioD to deceive. 
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AN ESSAY ON GENIUS. 

I By thb IlEv, F. A. Cox. 

An idler, in crossing a valley, or wandering along tho soa-nhore, strikes his 
foot against a stone. He allows it to occupy his attention no longer than 
while corporeal suffering reminds him of the accident; then quietly pursues his 
journey. This may often have occurod to the individual in question, without 
his being chargeable by the generality of mankind with any particular defect 
of mental power or of moral sentiment; stones arc every where strewed in 
our path, and he secs nothing to impede his progress or excite hia curiosity. 

A similar accident occurs to another traveller, going in the same direc¬ 
tion. Ho, however, possesse.s an inquisitivo and philo.*.ophic turn. The cir- 
cumstauco, simple as it is sets in motion tho intellectual machinery: and 
its moviments will continue till he has elicited some gener.al trnth, or 
obtained olne to some future disfovery. He pauses, looks around him, reflects, 
inquires, oombinea, and soon finds himself lost ndmist the wonders of creation 
with which he stands in close, but hitherto unspoebed connection. , 

The question naturally arises—what constitutes the distinction between 
the first traveller, who regards the stone only as the cause of a momentary 
pain. Slid jiasses on with lexatioii or contempt, or who, exnniining it, is 
incapable of pursuing its relation,—and tho second, who tnkos it as the. 
text-book of knowledge, and niakes it the nucleus of a system? Is it not 
the absence or tic posspseion of—G e.mus? In the former, we observe 
nothing but the operation of an instinctive faculty; in the latter, the 
highc.st cxcrci.'-cs of rationality and intellect. In ihe former, we have the 
concentrated history of the million; in the latter, the rare and splendid 
esibition of here and tlioro an individual mind. 

Will it be alleged, that if all this could he accomplished by one person, in 
one continuous train of thought, it would bo a proof of extensive Iniowledge, 
but not ol‘genius ? Tlie leply is obvious, that* although, when the system 
iB framed, it bo'-peahs huge and varied aequistions, yet tho inquiry repects 
the cavuedy of framing it, by me.'iiia of that process of thought and of ratio¬ 
cination viliicdi rcnderK the accuniuhition of facts subservient, and, as it wore, 
tributary to tho meiit.d j.ower that compaies, conibmos and arranges them. 

Every one forms at once some conception of genius, as soon as the 
word is uttered; but, it that eoiice}'tion wore, analysed, it would be found 
perliaps in fe.w cases to be very dofinito. This arises from the very nature 
of the subject, wdiicli, in whatever light it is contoniplatod, seems to be 
encircled with a him] of cloudy grandeur and indefinable magnifiecnco, like 
the castles and giant forms of romance It has something of an intangible 
and ethereal subsiuncc, inviting yot retiring from approach,—visible, yet 
i.oi. i^alpuj (i, like the .lushes of toe .loruing, or tlij ru..ribow of .iviiv'O-i, — 
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having the power of inc'xuliitii.n, yet of earthly mould. We pronounce a 
warin oulogium upon gauins, but at the same instant inquire what it is, 
being lost in admiration and in mystery 1 We have aheady seen the wand 
of this great enchanu-ess waved over the philosophic adventurer, as he 
vanquishes the difficulties of inquiry, and aacends the steeps of science; 
the spell, that holds within fixed and narrow boundaries the common mind, 
is broken, and the freed spirit ranges at liberty through unfrequented 
regions, exploring, combining; and, in a sense, creating as she soars. Xor 
is it merely in one, but in every department of the intellectual world that 
she exercises her mighty control. She guides the glowing pencil of the 
painter, the finishing touches of the statuary, the phrensied pen of the poet. 
She breathes her inspirations into the orator, deciphers the heiroglyphios 
of the scholar, pours a flood of light on the intricate mazes of the states¬ 
man, and whets the glittering sword of the patriot. Her voice is he^d 
from the depth of agos past, and echoes from the cells of the sepulchre upon 
the ' ears of ages to come. 

Is genious anoriginal quality or element of the mind, or is it the result 
of mental habit and cultivation P The case supposed, in connexion with a 
few facts, may lead to a probable conclusion. Wliat is the nature of that 
mental power which was evinced by the person who, examining the stone that 
impeded his progress, assiduously tracing dts history and ascertaining its 
quality, detected and developed a science ? Why do we invest him with the 
honors of genius ? The reason is manifestly this,—that he has the power 
of combination, invention, and discovery. It is not that he possesses it in 
an unusual degree, for it is commonly not pos.scissod at all, and is thei afore 
characteristic; for though, to to a certain extent, most minds can combine, 
and some in an extraordinary manner, yet they cannot invent and diacovei'. 
It will in course bo understood that we refer to the faculty of discovering 
by means of the processes of experiment and induction, not the accidental 
detection of what ocenpied no previous thought, nr was the result of no 
previous pi-oparation, implying skill and capacity. Before the combining 
and inventive faculty has been employed, it is in a very inferior sense only 
that it can be called discovery ; it is leather the medium of discovery, and may 
happen to the clown as well as the philosopher, while the latter only is 
capable of mak ing an iicoidciit the stepping-stone of science. 

The story of the telescope will furnish an illustntlon. A spectacle-maker's 
son, it is said, was amusing himself in his father’s shop, by holding two 
glasses between his fingers and thumbs, till he pTrcoived the weather-cock of 
1 he church spire opposite, much larger, and apparently much nearer than 
usual, and in an inverted position. This excited the astonishment of the 
fat her, who adjusted two glasses on a board, in • such a manner, that ronld 
at pleasure vary their dii^tauces, and thus formed tlu rude i.iiitation of a 
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porapoctire glasa. The aoooant of Borelli ia, however, generally the moft precUted. 
He relates, that Jansen, a neighbonring epeotacle^maker, and a vary 
ingenious man, waa*experimenting upon the power and peonliarities of a lens, 
when ho made the discovery, and very soon afterwards applied it to tha 
conatractlon of telescopes and, the observation of celestial phcenomena. Galileo 
heard only at Yenice, that an optical instrument had been devised which 
seemed to bring distant objeota near, and, without any farther information 
gradually matured the instrument-, by means of^which he discovered the 
inequalities of the moon’s surface, the spots of the snn and its rotation, and the 
satellites of Jupiter. The difference between tlie boy playing with a lens— 
which might probably have ocoured, so as to communioato the first hint,—and 
the spectacle-maker Jansen, and the astronomer Galileo, was, obviously, that 
the foi’mer might bo a playful, and common-place boy; while the others were 
men of geuius, who possessed the skill to comprehend the bearings and divise 
the applications of a matter of mere accident, or at beat of mere experiments 
M.7u1 tlio distinction between the artist and the philosopher, and the thpusapda 
of other persons to whom the same infitrmation might have been given, 
consisted in the pursuit of the subject, in which was developed the faculty of 
invention and combination. 

Blaise Pascal may be selected, fi* 0 Tn innumerable others of the same class, 
as another instance in point. It is sufficiently common for boys to amusa 
themselves by drawing lines and'figures upon a slate, a floor, or a wall. 
The father of Pascal was a mathematician, but having no inclination to 
e ncourage his son in- a similar pursuit, refnsed to enter into any oonsidera' 
ble * explanation of a question he proposed to him on the subject, and inter¬ 
dicted his researches in that direction. The inquisitive mind of the youth, 
however, was not to bo restrained. In his hours of recreation, he was ao- 
enstomed to draw figures in charcoal upon the floor of his aparfment. At 
^ength the father accidentally entered the room, and was astonished to 
find his son surrounded with gt»ometrical diagrams. Upon a minute inves¬ 
tigation, it was found that ho had advanced through the regular series of 
demonstration, without the least assistance, to the discovery of the thirty- 
second proposition in the first book of Euclid. At the age of sixteen he com. 
posed a treatise on the conic sections ; at eighteen or nineteen he invent nd 
his famous arithmetical machine, by which all numerical calculations, however 
complex, may be made without any arithmetical skill in the person who 
uses it i and, at a subsequent period, he was consulted by the most eniiuent 
men of the age, respecting difficulties which they were unable to solve. 

Let us now refer to the most illustrious of all discoverers, Sir Isaac New. 
ton. The falling of the apple may, or may not, be apooryphal. An incident 
of this description, which millions Jiad seen without its leading to any par* 
ticular train of reflection, could not be lost upon one of such observation 

' 1 L 
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and capaeitj. It is at least certain, that while sitting alone in his garden, 
railecting on the power by which all terrestrial bodies gravitate towareis 
the earth, it occurred to him, that, as this power is not sensibly diminish¬ 
ed at any distance from the centre of the earth, there seemed^ reason to 
think it might extend much farther than was generally supposed ;—for instan”o 
to the moon,’whose motion would be influenced by it, end the body itself retained 
in its orbit by this force. By pursuing this simple idea, he at length arrived 
at the law of universal gravitation, and laid the bas’s of those discoveries, 
which the power of genius alone could bring forth from the depths of ub. 
scurity. In him were united extraordinary sagacity, diligence, and pet- 
severance. He was aooustomed to say, that, if he had done the world any 
service, it was due to nothing hut industry and patient thought; the 
object of his pursuit was constantly in his eye, and never relinquished till 
he had obtained it, while, over all his endowments, modesty threw Sto 
attractive charm.' Sometimes genius assumes a repulsive attitude and 
manners ; but here she at once awes by her majesty, and wins by her smile. 
She appears a Spirit of unearthly mould, glowing with heavenly fire, and 
moving with celestial grace. 

The two qualities of mind which have the nearest Tesemhlaure to peu'u.*, 
a^-e inmji'Ualion and taste. But the former, though allied both to taste and 
genius, ought not to be confounded with either, though it assists the faculty 
of discrimination, and supplies wings to the adventurousness of genius. 
Where it operates alone, it produces absurdities, and does not neceasarilv, 
and in its detached exertions, imply extraordinary power ; it may even be a 
weakness of intellect. Besides, though we may have been led to the notion 
of the superiority of this fa(;nlty of the mind, and considered it as the 
principle of genius from some of its splendid emanations in the poets, there 
if little room for its exercise, and, in fact, little proof of its existence, in 
instances where the opposite qualities of patient research and slow ratio¬ 
cination have penetrated the aroana of nature. Taste is by some regarded 
»h more of a sister seraph This quality, in a general point of view, mq,v 
be considered as the faculty of disenminating what is beantifnl in nature or 
ill art, accoinpauied with a correspondent/eclMip of its exceUenoo; a feel^ng 
■» hich has in it, usually, something of^ passion and enthusiasm. Elegam a 
in writing, iiiagnifloence in architecture, skill in painting, sublimity in 
iiuture, are objects of taste, and are concerned not only with sensations, but 
conceptions and trains of thought. Taste operates through the medium of 
the jddgmant, and is, in reality, the determining power, when the object 
presented is to be pronounced upon as fair or perfect. The standard is ideal ■ 
for, in the instances of the three most celebrated antique statues which 
exhibit three kinds of beauty the perfection of these figures cannot consist 
in any thing which is the immediate object of sense, either external, or 
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the nnderstanding to what.we know of the characters of Eercnles, Apollo, and 
i<he Gladiator, andf which we believe it was the intention of the statuaries to 
express. But, whatever may by said of taste, it may at. least be distinguished 
from genius, in this respect \—it has no power of invention. A man of the 
most correct and cultivated taste may neither* be able to solve* a mathemati¬ 
cal problem, impress with animation the painter’s canvas, elicit the melody 
of music, or produce the descriptions of poetry ; yet he may be capable of 
appreoiating their respective, merits. On the other hand, a man of real genius 
both executes and apprejiates. Taste is more limited in its range than genius, 
and more restricted ill itaapplicatious. There are even, whole classes of discovery 
of which it cannot judge, and, in many instances, there is obviously no subsist, 
ing connexion. It is the province of genius to discover a geometrical demon¬ 
stration, and to unfold the laws and systematise the phcBUomena of nature ; 
but it is not the province of taste, nitber does taste assist in the inquiry-: it 
merely pronounces upon the merit of the investigation. It is the prerogative 
of genius to annihilate the prejudices of centuries, to circumnavigate and 
traverse, to perfect the geography of the globe, to plain the overthrow or 
establishment of empires ; bat taste was never made for a reformer, an advon-- 
turer, or a hero. Minds of the very first order have boon notoriously destitute 
of this quality, while ij; has adorned those who could have no pretensions to 
be ranked amongst the chieftains of intellect. 

It has sometimes been hinted that eccentricity of conduct may be deemed 
an essential cencomitarb genius. That somo men of superior ability have been 
eccentric,—that is, in their general habits, or in particular instances, have 
exhibited a remarkable deviation ot practice from the ordinary mode of 
society,—is indisputable; but that such irregularities constitiute any features 
of intellectual character, if we view it in its essence, may be justly doubted. 
Were the subject attentively investigated, it would probably be found that 
this quality has been attached to comparatively few ; that imthose c&ses it 
has resulted from bodily rather than mental temperament, or from some defect 
of early education ; and that there are numberless examples of the existence 
of this peculiarity in persons of very inferior intellectual powers. 

Absence of mind has been often mistaken tor an indication of extraordinary 
talent; but, though it may extist with genus, and sometimes accompanies it, 
there is no necessary connexion. In many cases, it is litorallay an essence of 
mind, that is, a want of it; in others it proceeds from the balance of the 
mental faculties having been lost, so that some particular capacity is in 
disproportionate exoeriae; but so far is real genius from producing this offeoL 
that we apprehend it is rathor the vis, the controlling energy or the magic 
power which, like gravitation in nature, preserves the equipoise of the 
other lacukius. 
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Th« Tulgar notion of the inseparable union between genius and eeoentrifcy' 
is one of the most pernioioua that ever excited juvenile pride ond ambi¬ 
tion. Many a real blockhead has set up for a profound genius; and, by 
carrying into naaturer life the antics, the childishness, and the waywardness 
of the nnraery, has secured, by wealth or aooideut, a preooeioua fame, which 
has only ag^avated the vexation of proved inoompetence and ultimate 
disrepute. Every little eccentricity, instead of being admired and imitated 
as a mark of greatness, will in a good system of education be treated as a 
mental excrescence and deformity. When it is the natural appendage of a 
great mind, it is sometimes sufficiently amusing ; but, when it is assamed by 
insigniScance of intellect to gain attontion, the effect resembles that of seeing 
a mountebank exalted upon stilts. 

Some men of real genius have, however, we fear, piqued themselves 
their eccentricities, and what is ytill worse, on their indolence. Tliis cir- 
enmstance, has, therefore, induced another enquiry, namely, whether the 
latter quality is characteristic of pre-eminont intellect F The supposition 
that it is so, must certainly be ranked amongst popular errors. If by in- 
. dolence, indeed, is meaut a mere indisposition to physical effort, a mere 
dislike of the drudgery of labour, the supposition may be correct; for 
mental vigor has a tendency, in some constitution, to produce corporeal 
inactivity ; but men of exalted genius have usually, so far as the mind is 
concerned, been men of indefatigable industry j they are often at woi’k when 
others imagine the mind to be inactive, or when others are asleep ; and it' 
is an absurdity to suppose that a man can be great without knowledge and 
practice, or that knowledge can be absolutely intuitive. He who has the most 
materials possesses the greatest means of invention ; and it is by an habitual 
con tempi ation of the best models that we learn to excel, while the incapacity 
of collecting and using these materials constitute dullness. Ic is admitted 
that Homer had aoequired all the learning df his time ; and the sublime 
Pindar was, daring several ydars, a student under those whom he after¬ 
wards surpassed. All the ancient philosophers, among whom Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, may be reckoned the greatest, devoted many 
years to inquiry and research. Of the last, whom his master (Plato) de¬ 
signated ihe mmcZ of the Academy, it is recorded, that ho collected and 
copfod an incredible number of manuscripts, and sometimes abridged them 
for the purpose of storing his memory with tbeir contents. The two great 
orators of antiquity particularly devoted themselves to study. Cicero was 
educated at a public school,—at the age of twenty-eight he went to Athens 
to study the Greek philosophy ; iu the most busy period of his life, he oon- 
Btructed rooms and galleries for literary intercourse at Tusculum, and 
ponght to accumulate a library for his old age. Pray keep your books for 
me,—thus he writes to Attious,—and do not despair of my being able to 
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make them mine which if I can compass, ] shall think mysolf richer than 
CrasBUB, and despise the fine villas and gardeuB ofthem all. The aBsiduity 
of Doinosthenes, iqp qualifying himself for an orator, is proverbial; and 
whatever may be thought of Flularoh's story of putting pebbles in bis month, 
it is certain that he laboured with incessant cate to obtain prelection In 
his art. Similar illustration might be taken from modern times were it 
necessary. 

While neither eccentricity nor indolence ought to be reckoned among the 
concomitants of real genius, as allied with knowle Ige and fed and fostered 
in its influonco, thci'e is one quality which ought to he distinctly marked as 
frequently. )f not commonly, attached to minds of the finest texturo and the 
purest order—it is modcaty. 

While others dogmatise, they investigate ; and their prevalent desire being 
less to display their attainments than to increase them, the consciusuess of 
limited success is more than counterbalanced by the overwhelming convic¬ 
tion of a yet unpenetrated region around them. The direct effect of progress 
in geuuine science is less to produce an impression of the extent, than of* 
the limitation of oar knowledge. What we have acquired is only an incon¬ 
siderable portion of what is yet attainable, a mere fraction of the mighty 
whole ; and the implitudc of the vast field becomes more obvious as our 
knowledge increases. The comparision, therefore, is always against the tnie^ 
philosopher in his own estimation ; his knowledge is actually more, but 
comparatively less ; tlio mountain beoomes a rnolo-hill, and all his fancied 
accumulation shrink into the apparent diminutiveness of an atom ; yet this 
consideration ought by no means to check his progress. 

What Bacon says of lyiowledge may be affirmed of genius—it is power; but 
its value is to be appreciated by the purpose to which it is devoted. The 
influence of the individual who possesses this quality may either be highly 
detrimental or inconceivably benefleial to society; consequently, whatever 
tends to give it a right direction converts that into a blessing which might 
be noxious, or, at best, neutral. Such is religou, whose influence renders 
genius all thit it is capable of becoming. By sanctifying its character, and 
directing its application, it imparts the finishing touch of excellence, and 
constiiutos ic at ou'm the ornament of life, the basis of improvemeut, and 
the best inheritance of unborn generation. 

Happily there have been individuals, whose crown of earthly fame has not 
only been entwined with the laurels of literature, and science, and genius, but 
has sparkled with the gems of virtue; and glorious adornment of piety,— 
Addisoa, Selden, Pascal, Euler, Bacon, Locke, Haller, Boerhaavc, Barrow, 
Kewton. 

Analogy : Talents accompanied with moral barrenness, i. e., indolence or 
depra-. ity.” ^ 
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THbi irlLti. I’VE LEFT BEHIND ME 

Whittux off the Coast of luBi,A?n>f- 

Land of m\- youth—that far away 
Amid the wave’s commotion, 

Now glances to the sun’s last ray, 

A sp «;k upon the ocean. 

Land of my youth where’er I roam 
What lot 800 1 O'Sign’d mo, 

Still, 8aill I’ll lo\o the stranger's home. 

And the girl J’ve foft behind me. 

At cveninir, when witli richest dye, 

Tlie god of (ii\y is setting, 

IJow can T look on I be w'isi.orn sky, 

The isle of the west forgetting ' 

And when I view morn’s gtowing .•.treak, 

Of what shall it remind me. 

But the rosy bliieh that o’erspreade tho chcok 
Of the girl I’Ve left behind mo 

Swiff bounds our ship—the favouring breoio 
Blows stronger n-iw, and strongOT, 

Ami now the tcen-eyod seaman sees 
My native hill no longer. 

Oil Erin ' when life's .struggle o'or 
Near man s longreit I find me, 

My pari mg hi oath almlj bless thy shtwo. 

And lh(' gill I'vo left behind me. 


Polished steM will not shine in the dark; no more cari rcni^nn, however ’ 
refined, shine eihuaciously, but as it reflects tho light of Divin'o truth—^hed 
from heaven. 

How dangerous to defer those momentous refoi-nuxf ions which conscience 
is solemnly prea ihing to th ‘ heart ! If they are- neglected, the difliewliy and 
indisposition are increasing every month. Tiio mind is roceding degree 
after degree from tho warm find hopeful zone ; till, at last, it will 
enter the o.fctic circle anil become lived m rolouilcsa and oinei’nml ice ' 

‘ Paid the debt of natiiro ’ N > ; it ,is not paying a debl—it is rather^ like 
bringing a note to a bank to obtain solid gold in exchange for it. In this 
rale you bring this on nbrous boi.y, uhich is nothing worth and 
which you could not wish lo retain long ; you lay it down and reeeivo 
for it from the eternal troasuorers—liberty, victory, knowledge, rapta'T«. 

Even to have a bad wife is belter than to be a poor, neglected, vile bachelor 
who is in all things both the centre and cii eumforouce of his own existence. 

The kind of speech in a man, betokens the kind of action you w^ll get from 
him. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 
The Fubtunb Tk^lkb.. 

My T)" Ml Ldut*?*.,—E ncrlancl is the realm of liberty! ancl liOTKlmi iaitR favourite 
dwellinff-plnoe ! T hive exclaimed so fir’y times a dav since I have become 
^ deniBcn of this dear, divinely independent city. In onr prett)' methodical tat- 
Iing' village, where a. liiTidrnd oyos are evoron the wntch to take cognizane^ of ■ 
one's inovementa, and tifhv tongues to report and misoonatrae, thn slightest 
iufrliigcmnt of tKe traditional rules of propriety s«ud stupid'rv, is viaite'I 
instn.ntly by expi'stul.ition and vituperation. There—Oh! mercy'— my poor 
■ucfKfltnidmg black velvet hat, with its waving, “oft^ graceful plume of marabout 
fe.athtjrs, form id, on its hrsi, I'inearaiico !i.t chureh, siibject-iriatLer for three 
stjirts, diver.s frowns, and a lectiiiui of an hour long from the curate's wifi*, 
'fliere, fhe innooeni, interchange of smiles and bows with the noigh- 
bouring s((Uii-o., sul>iects the partio.s to tho grave cdiargo of lovity, on one 
harul, and g.i'lantty on the ocher. Wiicn tlio gipsies were encamped in 
the bnic near ns, rii-d 1 csjirc.'-Hed a wish to have my palm inspected, tho 
wiiolo \ illagc, was sennd iliz..* I at my daring to desir i tii traftic in the Idaok art, * 
and wlx'n at longih 1 ehunced to meet one of them in tho vicinity of onr 
grounris. and could not rci-iist the temptation of slipping half-a-crown into 
I).!rhi.m1, to know Ih'u I was to ha^ o t'liarles for my husband (I had noc 
I'cord fro'u liini, at Pari.s, for Kioro than a fortnight, and I knew she could' 
toh well enough what wa,s ihc niatrcr, and all ho was doing) my cross, ill- 
natured aunt Mar I’u .stood by u'l the time and nuydorhad, and scolded, and 
m ( ffed —that was worse r,h:m all—for nearly a week afccrwanls. 

1 lit now, in this sweet, sotfisli, bustling, wwpo/ix^ city, though I did go the 

ot.hor day 1 o tlio ci-lobvalcd Mr. S-, the famous ast rologcr, thert'‘’s nobody 

a word the wiRer, excepting Ellen, wdio went with me.— I should tell you I 
had to addros.i a Ictioi- to him.; to announce my anxiety for an interview with 
bi,s wot ship, in ii respectful and hecomipg niannor. We left the carriage, to 
t^.ivothc little Donh.iius m ^he neighbourhood, Snd, well cloaked and veiled 
fearlessly (no, iiut ipiite — 1 did fee*! somo palpilatious) approaclied the 
wizard’.® domicile .\s mine is tm be a phi n unvarnished statement of facts, I 
ermnot invT ^t the ‘ibodo of the groat seer with any of tlioso mystic appon. 
dagos, which ni days of votc nrere supposed to distinguish the. dwelling of 
such worthies, yoteie.n did tho house wear that dark, dreary aspect, which, 
lad It been far fwim the motrnpnli-, it might have done, without being 
tenuriced by a de iler in the occult seieuce.s. Sooth to saj*, Mr S-'s habita¬ 

tion was a small, mean, lovv-roofed tenement, in a confined street, such ax 
t no knows must h.'ivc* re,*ieuib1an'‘es in all parts of Londnu, but whioh 1 confess 
J who have a f.ino\' for nil ivide, open, honost-looking Street.s, had never before 
©nteiwd. I knocked at 1 lie dooi*', and it wa.s opened by one who eortainly, had sh^ 
livi'd dunug^the exe.e.uiloii of the laws aguinst witeberaft, would have incurred 
hi., ri.sk of imiiig iiuinolateJ on ibu iierof .lUjioihtition. She was a worthy 
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copy of such old belda^le^ and witchos as bronplit terror to men, and mis* 
chief to oowB; sho was a orm-f, in tl e very sense and acceptation that the 
mind associates with the word, '^he appeared to be upward of eighty years 
ofage, witha hobbling g’’t, a ben^ back, and toothless mouth; while the 
onuntonanco reocivod ad'li'ional disfigurement from a oaralytio effeotion 
■which every five minutes distorted its naturalexpreaaioT' There "was a cunning 
stamped upon her visage, and a quick sharpness of eve, that indicated a eon- 
nexion ■with shrewdness, even though associated with ignorance. With a 
manner intended to be conrtprus, she invited me into a little room, which for 
■"ant of a morn suitable designation, \ro will denominate a parlour, 
■where T was informed. lhat her son, the vndonhted hero of my tale, 
the object of mv jouTmev, was already engaged in his profession, and 
likely to remain so for at least two hours. I had, however, prerionsly beoit^, 
"Shewn my letter, which T owned to, out of a packet that was lying ou the 
chimney-piece, containing the arrangeTiiont.s of other visitors for the same 
day. This wms done to secnie me justice of priority of introduction ovor 
■ merely casual visitors. 

Tho little room became, in short time, completely crowded ; and assuredly 
when T observed such a congregated mass of the rro pilous, T oonld hard'v 
refiain from a .smile. I hesilnted to remain in an an'rtment thus filled with 
strangers, but ou the information that my only alternative was retirement, 

I reluctantly k(?pt my, scat. 

It was a ynrinns task, to contomp’nto tho vaiying conntonaucoa of the 
motlov grovip, and speen^ato, from the phy.siognomical index, on the motive-i 
which had induced their visit. There were only three, out of the number 
•assembled, who seemed to treat tho matter simply as a source of amusoment, 
-as a more frolic. The expropsion of countenance in the others varied in 
•degree, from slight Interest, to the most intense anxiety. One young woman 
apparently of the rank of a second rate dross-maker (by the bve, T was 
-astonished at the re8pectab[e appearance' of mv companions in folly), more 
especially attracted my notice: there was an air of utter hopelessness and 
•dejeotion in her look, an abandonment to grief, which seemed to tell us that 
tho mind, after long straggling with adversity, had at length unresistingly 
surrendered to tho domination of despair. There was a low, quiet, subdued 
tone of voice, which seemed as though it had never risen into the loud gay 
tone of joyousness—a placid, almost pathetic repose of manner which is pecu¬ 
liarly touching, when we believe in the dreary calm of feelings blighted by 
the withering storm of grief. I entered into coiivorsatiou with her ; and as 
though awai^e that love was the basis of more than half of woman’s sufiering, 
and as thongh anxious to enxonerate herself from the imputations of being 
merely love sick, she assiiied mo that it was loss of property and family afflic¬ 
tions, such as were rarely encountered, that hud led her steps thither. “ 1 with 
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-to know," said shn, ” whether there h# etiy hope forme ia thii iforldi tor if tio*, 

1 mast die !" The tcme of calm aaraestoess ia trhich ehe mpeated 4hi» sravda 
I can nerer forget,-ner evoti eonvej an iooa ofi 

Daring the period of onr probation,-#6 WcraediBed b^the old ‘iiroVrtah T bat* 
before alltfded to,'wilh anecdotes of ber son’s miraoulons pottets of divinh- 
lion, and a violent trade against the rival professors Of the art. ** Ahal** 
said s^'C, “ my Son has got as great a name, in hie trat, ss i9fit Aslbley tJoopel -1 
he has been a-sttfdying evet since he was nine years bid'—he is not lihe yonr 
low, ignorant men, as ‘kno'^t-a nothing of the stars—he hnonrSt'em all bv 
tht ir own proper namos, and often gets tip in the middle of, thc night to look 
at them through hls glass. There’s Jnp’iter and Satan (as her prontittciation 
render’d it;) Oh ! ma'am, yott’ve never seen Fhtan as r%'e seen him ! What a 
fellow ha is ! What a scorpion ! no vtonder he does sneh hurt to people’s fortanei. 

T asked her whether her son would toot find it to his advantage to charge his 
ba<!incss with a pai'lliT.—“ N^o, no,”she replied, "the great Mf. tforsohel, used to 
send him dates to make nativities from, ’cause he knew weTI anon gh that my son. 
knew more nhout it than Herschel did—hut he ’(tould not let h'm be partners 
with him for all tliatl Some gontlemon, Indeed, of rank and fashion, who wants 
to know something of Ihe art, he dofes now and then give lessons to.” 

The regular gratuity for consultations was two sbillinga and nine-pSnCe^ 
The old beldam’, hoitever, threv.' out divers hints tVat she was aernstonied 
to receive a tr’ifie to drink the viaitors’ lioaltb—an ektva SpeCiCs of extortion 

that we pert inaciously resisted. As I bad heard that Mr. 9-had more than 

•once been sentenced " to dilrnnce vile” for receiving a fee for>his labours,! 
inquired if any apprehension existed of a present irruption from the police. 

—" Lord love you, no ? if the lionse was surrounded with officers, they could 
not touch him—he pays so much a-year to the king to let him follow his 
profession peacoably !’’ 

Refora I could obtain an explanation of tliiS n^Serlioft, T Was summoned t» 
the chamber of tlie oracle ; and I will acknowlcd"e thr>t. while ascending th* 
dark narrow stair alono—for the magician prt)bibitB the presence of witnesses 
—I at times half regretted that my taste ot the wonderful had tempted mw 
«o far to proceed; howevi-r I did, and entered a room, the appointments of 
which were of rather a euperior grade to the one T had jnst quitted. A ahert* 
thick-set man, about fifty, announced himself. The small-poK, that enemy to 
personal beauty, had effected considerable ravages in his face, which ooabineJi 
with features strictly coming Under the appellation of vulgar, with small, eua* 
ning grey eyes, ofibred little to prepossess me ia his favour. He sonttmissd 
me luteiitly, and inquired if I had ever been a visitor before. On Sly answer¬ 
ing in ihe negative, he said—Ali ! I thought not, fdr though hear eighty 
tbousaod people have been here to leam their faturby from me, I «an always 
remember their^aeok* W*lh madam when ware voubera? what year, meath| 
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itisy) Jiva^f”inloriiKid iiuas (but dot/t Cbiag I’m gding to'tcD yon); abA be 
»y r o e a eAb d^ ftam io>rer smtAry eld, te/ttti Airty boela., After poring over 
these for a few minneet, he drbw sewerid qttftint fignrei oB b eerap of paper 
^ apd w;iitK,a^papt4i]i;ye^Toioe and manner,, and in idiom peculiar-to himself, 
jbfSgaf):-^‘‘,3(>i)cnvnn4e)f,,.yflnrb®> "ftod Ma^s—might hare been better—might 
hBAre been wp^f—yon idagne your lovers, your lovers plcgue yon—What’s 
.this ?"-Dij^^]y ,^^|jme4* jn yopr ^ixtb year—can’t be drowned! must die a 

iwU'yourself—-nobody kill yon—not to travel—planeCK 
adiMp'se-r-s^pi tpbave many enemies—^never 'nind, triumph overall in the end 
; - 7 -n 9 t.criad half youi; tears yet—so—lost a, great deal of money—better than 
ha^juguone tnloee—never-think to get that back again, its clean gone P better 
^ if yoa wasn't so ready to make friends, yon ladies are snob great fools (beg 

pardon) for they tell all their own secrets, and then wonder how they’re % 
hnowu. Lprd, you have borrowed something to wear (this was true, for I had 
get my eousin’e cloak on) well borrowed ttiings are bettor than stolen, and 
ypur own better than either—so, you’ve been deeply disappointed, Mies jit’s 
all down in the book, so I can’t help telling you Well, you had no great loss 
^ though you thought so; you’ll do better than him—yoa'll not marry your pre¬ 
sent sweet-heart, neither the tall gentleman, witti the fan- hair, oval face, and 
a mole undor bis eye; y n’ll never say “obey” to Kim though you’ve had 
finauy kind sayings withihim too : you've never seen him as is to,be your bus- 
hand ! (Ob, Yhat death to my fond hopes of my doar Karicer! ) he's not in this 
country, so how can you ? but the ship’s , coming home, and the captain that 
owns it, tQo ; jjo, whenever you shall see a tall, handsome, fresh looking gentlei 
^man, with a darker complexion than your own, ha:, got his arm m a sling, 
,with a blue uniform, and a gold cockade in hie hat, and he offers you a pre¬ 
sent the first time of seeing, expect he'll soon ofter the ring—Well, I’ve 
nuihiug else to tell you ; so I wish you good morning.” 

* IWiyi this abrupt t8rmin|,tion, I was dismissed. In some trrfies, he was 
AiarvellnDsly correct, while in others, he was so opposed to truth and probabi- 
fcliiky, that' I fear if 1 do see a naval officer, such as he described, I dare not, in 
^amtiotpation of the offer, proceed to Mr^ Bell's forthwith, and order my wed- 
iding dreseefi.—-However, 1 shall be well content to submit my fortune to the 
• firftniBace of Mars, hoping that he may conduot me to the altar with one of' 
(AhedbraveiBt bf his sons! 

i.eai3nas, - ^ - 

BapTHEaur Lovr.— It wm a pretty saying of a little boy, who, seeing two 

ncstunu birds pecking at each other, inquired of his elder brother what thev 

i tn:>. •« . 

were Aoin^. “ quarrelling, was the answer. '< Ko,’* replied the ohild^ 

*' that cannot be, they are brothers.” 

»' Rxittw’im.-—" Koware things loekingiayont neighbonrhood ?** ** T#ry bad.” 

What ts it—wire worm, b1ig> t or what W« are eaten op with'game.*' 
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• ]’VK hoard indeed of happy thoea 
Whom funeral winds Imsh’d to repose; 

Ot showers tlint tell wh^npitedtisllbaveii 
Was forced to take wliat it had ‘given; 

' Bat none for rne will oare 'to'nfeep ! 

The fields will don their usnal ^eeii, 

The mountains keep theii changeless mein, 

And ever 3 pHreo>vrill toM hiS'^l^fu^s 
As b rave as erst—the da^^tfast'dooms 
Mate mj'everlasting sleep 1 ' 

MV*- ^ ^ 

Above my earth the flowers will blow 
As gay W ^a^^efrieWll than ntWi^, * 

And o’er my tiirf as merrily 

Will roam llie sun-etrenk'd giddy bee, 

Nor w"iiigbn silehoo past my^ grave ! 

The bird that loves the luormng-ri^e, 

Whose Hg^fc ronl lifts him to the kkies. 

Will beat the hollo'w heaven as fond— 

‘While I lie moistenin'', my shrotud 

With all the inward teaks 1 have! 

No friend—^no mistress dear—will come 
To strew a death-flower oh my tomb ! 
fiat'robin's self from of my breast 
Will pick the dry leaves for hts nest. 

That careless winds had carried them. 

All—bat the'strea^j’noTnpell’d to mWru 
Aye'’since he left his parent urn—> 

Will sport and smile about my bod. 

As joyful as I w'ere not dead 

Ncgleot more hard than death tp bear! 

Alive, T would be loved of one— 

I would be wept whim I am gone ; 

MethinkS a teak from Beauty’s eye 
Would make me even wish to die— 

To know what I have nyer known 
But on thisbluomless clieek, a ray ^ 

Of kindness ne'er was thrown away 
And us t live most broken-hearted, 

So shall 1 die.—all, all deserted. 

Without one sigh—except my own. M. J. 

Example. —Good example is an unspeakable benefit to mankind, and has 
a secret power and influence upon those with whom we converse, to form them 
into the same dispositiem and, manners; it is a living rule, that teaches men 
without trouble, %ad lets., them, |ee their faults without, open reproof and 
upbraiding. Besides that, it adds great - weight to a man’s counsel when we 
see that he advises nothing but what he does, nor exacts any thing from others 
from which he himself desires .to be eaCused. As, on.the contrary, nothing is 
more cold or insignificant ftfOBft h> bad man, one that does not obey hie own 
precepts, mor fWlw the advice which^^hie is so ^rward to.‘give to others. 
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Cfe. it ia long' since wc have mat ^ 

And longer it a-ill bo, 

JSre 1 will cross the waters wilds, 
j(knd all for love of tJiee. 

It it not that 1 hope to IVod 
A fairer f»ce than thine—' 

Bewever fair in etnev eyas, 

Kon^ will BOtm fair in mine^ 

Et is not that I hope to fisd 
Another love for me— 

It ia to say tarewoll to love 
Tossy farewell to thee. 

1 will, go foith in the wide world. 

And in the titmuJn there, 

I may drown, though 1 may not oare, 

1^1 y spirit’s seoi et cars- 

h'ow for the battle and the storm— 

And when this may not be, 

'Ihen for the red-wioe cup that orunne 
The midnight revelry^ 

And if in future years a cloud 
Kbade my now brightening name, 
the strife of a wounded hear.— 

And on thee be the blame! 

For ihon hast turn’d to bitterness 
I'houghts that in love had. birth ^ 

There is no truth in that or thee— 

Thete is no truth on earth! 

f am too proud to eigh pr kneal 
At any woman’s $hrino .— 

But 'tiboeneath the lofty hill 
That sweeps tho lava miae. 

3 have pas^ through a weary Ivfb—» 
Fbuikl it harsh, oaso, untrue . 

But linger’d yet one augol hope— 

The hto^io that dwelt with you. 

And I have lived to find t^hat hope,^ 

Like other hopes, w.is vain-, 

Amd love and hope beaueferth are thiag|B 
X eanuot feel agaiu- 

Oh, ft is long since last wa met! 

And longer it will be*— 

Fof never will 1 cross the warea 
Agaih lox Idve of thoel 
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A Cl'nntko Fox.—Iti order to relieve himaa'.i'ui the fleas whiou auoav him 

• * 

• t cerLuiu Heauuui, ihe h^-ne^iau f )x coHucia a ouul-Ii of SLraw, aiul, hdlUiug ic 
in hie mouth, gradualty bacha himself into t>i.e auium, aloiwiv v^uimg, step hj 
step, deeper and deeper tiiili, in order to allow iimo lur the fleas to retire 
from tiie unpleasaui approach of the water to the warm and dry parts el hia 
body, till, ac Icn^'bii, h.t.Jiig passed the neclw, an . he ng assenibiod together 
on his head, thi orafty aniinul sinks that part nlso, leaving only his 
nose and tlio Liu irh in his mouth dry. Aia‘ooas.hj h.is ducovered that 
hiB iiuinerons nunute enemies have retreatc I into his trap prepared fur 
them, ho suddenly drojis the straw, and Sv-impms oil well washed, and. 
exulting in iiiu succeia of his stratagem. 

A Femalk (iB\EKAi..—The lovely family of tie Einp2 er Nicholas was 
hi'ouglit up f. < in tue cradle by English mi .^e, and g )VcracBseB, under the 
supenat. iiU>-iice of an old S.iotchwijnian, wao was under nurse tu tiie present 
Emperor in his inf.iiicy Tins iud>vuiual ho ds me rank of a general udicer, 

1 ir everything in itu.sna is measiivod L)_. a in liiari sca.cj and has been 
decoratea w iL.i Lh j urdur ol iit. Andrew, euii ibled uud euriched. some five- 
aud'tweuiy yea. s ago siiti came a serrunt gal to II issui iii a Scotch trader s 
family, w'lio turned n.-i a.liiii m St. Peters nugb. A lucky thauce jiroCiaed 
her the sitiiaiion oi under nursery-muid lu tbn riinperor Paul’s iamilj, whore, 
the was placed abouL tiie person of the pic.^ ni Linperui, to teach him to 
speak English, li i att,i.c.iriit.ut to her wa< so gruat, that wnen he married 
^he raised her to l.ie h.:a i of ni^ nurserj es^ab.i&b.ncnt, wnere she has h)m<in'. 
ably go.ie througn all tn i military g .td.no.ii of ran., to he.' preseiAt one oi 
gexLor.1.1. I suppose she will die a flioid-m ..rshaL ' 

Lauohi.no.— It may be asked, what's in a laugh any more than in a name? 
but let luo tell the readnr there is mure character displayed in the m.id,e and 
znanner of a laugh than lu all the speeches that g>-er weie spoken, or all the 
looks that ever w.iro looked. 1 never yet knew a great or a candid man (and I 
have known many of bothj lioin the Duke of VVj.lii.gton to Diiguld btewart 
wflo had not a hearty, out.spokcn, ch^uiful btugli. Put there is a sort of lo-w 
chuckling, mrcking, i/idoutnui: caciuuuation, w ncli whanover you hrar be 
It from whom you ina_^.,you iii.iy bo perfectly si.ctha-that man is utterly 
impervious to every thing like a sense of moral ngiit or wroug. it i.s not 
hard, or harsli, or finn, or stern, or strong principled. No; it is iliat he is 
utterly car.loss about every thing, that he is of the blazj school of philosophy 
—for I know nothing els.; to call it—whose foun lation is the extinction t^f 
all fe.iiing, and wuose motto is indifference. Thiy are all of thorn, almost to 
a man, wnat are called deviliilh good-hamoured follows, aud most of them 
b ave a certain quantity of wit; for their blood io but soap aud water, and 
it re.iuii'es no srreat skill to blow bubbles with it. 
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Fiiou CHAfiLE:! Sixain's “ BNaLisH M£Zioi^Baf" 

■i 

’Tis the breath of a moment—whifh no one regardeth— 

That holdeth the kvy to oaoh eaci'et of life; 

'Tia “a m.tmont" lU.i. olt our long ^vatohing rewar doth,' 

And calms the dark watet\> of sorrow and strife: 

Its breatli may seem nothing,—and yet ‘tia extending 
A power tlto siiLiliintfst our being can know, 

A moment may yield ua ahliaa without ending— 

A momenc oouaigu us to davkuess and woe I 

lis circle may dnsii vsith a beauty that ages 
5 lay er wn as imrrioi lal, and hallow its birth ; 

A ino ne.iL ui ly quest]on the wimlom of sages, 

Aii'l c 1,1 ii;;!* the whole system innl science of earth. 

, A inoiiieui—the soul of the painter can fool it— Tfc 

is till ilia tliro’ Ins Irame with a spirit like lire; 

A moment—oh ' once let the q>fted reveal it, 

" And heaven is short of the bight ’twould aspire. 

Go, ask of the hero when victory soiiudeth 

What glor_\ a moment.of time may command; 

Ask ihe Uume-seekiug sailor ivluie fast his heart boundeth, 

How s^vobL 1.' tlie moment he views his own land ; 

Ask th" lover, when wisper to wispoi' repiieth 
, In accents that tremble lest lips be o’erheard ; 

And oh they will toll you each uioment that diuili 
Hath crowded eternity oft in a word! 

A .Caution TO Lahies.— “Will you nei er leai n, my dear, the difference be¬ 
tween real and exchangeable \aluo ?" I'lie question was put to a husband 
vho had been lucky enough to be tied to a pi/liiical ecunoiriist iu petticoats 
“ Oh, yes, my dear, 1 think 1 begin to sec it.' “ Indeed !’’ responded the 
1 ady. “ ITefl,’’ replied the husband. “ For instance, my dear, 1 know your 
deep learning, and ail your other virtues. That's your real value. But I 
know also that none of my mii^Tiad friends would swap wives With me. That's 
lour exchavi/fable xii]iio. 

Marsiaoe I’oitrifois.—U was one of the l.aws of Lycurgus that no portiona 
should be given with young .voinen in i.siarniigo. When this great lawgiver 
was called upon to justify this enaotment, ho observed .—“ That, in the 
choice of a vvife, merit only should be considered, and that the lt*w was made 
to prevent young women being chosen for their riches, or neglected for their 
poverty.” 

' ^oBS&AU sayS'—“ The empire of woman is an empire of softness, of addrassj^ 
of compiaoency. Her commands aje caresses, her meanoes are tears.” , 

A Boot was printed during the time of Cromwdll with the fbllowing title :— 
of Charity, laid by the Chickens of the Coveiiani, aa,d boiled with the 
water of Divine Love. Take je and eat.'^ ' - - . 
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ivADiVG Toll.— A country pirl past ^ turnpiTce gate without pft.5^ng 

'Ihe usual fee, the fc<51lTnanJhai1ed her and demanded it. She asked hWn by 
trtiat authority ffe ditfmanded toll of her. He answered, “ The sign would 
convince her that the law required threepeuoe foi- u man and horse.” « ^ell,’' 
replied the girl, ** this is a woman and mare, therefore you have no olam !** 
and she rode off, leaving him the laughing-stock of the bystanders. 


Too Tkuk.—A n African preacher, speaking from‘What is a man profited 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?’ mentioned, among other 
things, that they lost their souls by being too charitable! Seeing the con- 
gregation astonished beyond measure at this saying, ho very emphatically 
repeated it, and then proceeded to explain his meanig. ‘ Many people,’ said 
be, attend meeting, hear the sermon, and when it is over, they proceed to 
divide it among the congregation—this part was for that man. and that for 
that woman ; such denunciations for such persons, these threats for yon sin^ 
jaers—an I so,’ continued the shrewd African, * they give away the whole ser¬ 
mon, and keep none for themselves. ’ 


What kind of mother would an 011 M-a)d make ? Mother of Vinegar ! 

“Do you follows the Hydropathic system ?” “ Not exactly ; but I am sura 
our milkman does.” 


Tnvot.unt VRY Punning —A Pcotish parson was betrayed into more pans than ha 
meant to make, when he praved for the Council and Parlaiment, that they might 
hang together in these trying times. A countryman standing by, cried out: 
yes, with all my heart, and the sooner the befter; it’s the prayer of 
all good people.” ‘ But my friends,” said the parson, “ I don’t mean as that 
fellow does, but I pray that thev may all hang together in accord and con- 
cord.” “ No matter what cord,” the fellow sang out again, “ so its only a 
strong one.” Dr Franklin originated that idea, when he said after the 
signing of the Declaration Independotice, to bis Colleagues : “Now we must 
all hang together or else we sh.all all hanrr arpavately.” 


Some one anxious to ascertain whether Kean was or was not a classical 
scholar, wrote to him for benefit tickets in Latin. “ And how did he con¬ 
strue it?” asked R., who heard the story. “Into an insult,” was the reply. , 


An old lady in Concord lighted her candel, and went out to a neighbour’s 
house, whither she staid several hours, and on returning found her room vaA 
dark. She immediately raised a report that her houRe had been bro ^P j^r^, 
for her candle was gone. One of Bishop BlooiTifield's latest bon-mots was 
ottered during his last illness He enquired what had been the subject of 
liis two Arohneacon’s charges, and was told that one wns on the art of mak¬ 
ing sermons, and the other on churchyards. “0, I see; said the bishop, 
“ composition nnJT docomposition!” 
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IWavond CUT Di\Mo\p. —Tn Alexander'! re'gn, the Jeanits had mbd* iletn 
selves aM.powerful in anme pa' s of Poland. A r^h landpwrier, and possce* 
*or of 6,0i)0 peasaiits at Pokzn^ . iho Jeauit head^t 'vters, was bo wronght 
on bv th'* artful aasiduitie^ of tho society, that be he(,i:eBlhrd his ■whole 
fortatie to it at hia death, with fch'« Biipnlation—that the JcFtiits shou’d 
bring up h'« only oon, and aftervyards give him whatever portion of the 
inheritanrp thoy should ohoose. When the youn'jf »n.nn Imd venel od the age 
of tvrentv, the Jesuits ht^d hestowod on him 30") jentapts. He protested 
vehemently against their nsarpatioa, and began a suit against the soeirty 
bub his father's will seemed e’ear and explicit, and after having consuniod all 
his little fortun". he found his little claims disowned hy every trihnnal in the 
empire, including even the general assembly of the senSite. In this seemingly 
hopeless extremity ho a])pHed to .a certain attorney in ^t Petersburg, famous fofc.^ 
his fertilltv of mindin m-otf ers of cunning and chicanery. After having per¬ 
ns.nl the will and the documents connected with the suit., the law'yer said to 
his client, “Your business is done; if yon promise me ten thousand rubles 
7 will undort'xke to prociiic an imperial ukase reinstating you in possession of 
*'all vonr fatlier’s properf y. Tho v oting man readily agreed to the ba.rgnin, and 
eight days afterwards he was master of his patrimony. The decision which led 
to this singular result rested solely on the interpretation of the phrase, “ they 
shall give him whatever they choose,” which plainly meant, as the lawyer 
'maintained, that the young mnn was entitled to such portion as the Jesuits 
choose—to that which they chose and retained for tiemsohes. The 
emperor admitted this curious explanation; the son bocame master of 6,700 
peasants; and the Jesuits were obliged to content themselves with the 300 
they had bet^towed on their ward in the Brat instance. 

BEAUTY. 

I SAW a dew-drop, cool and clear. 

Dance on a myrtle-spray ; 

Fair onlouis deck'd the lucid tear, 

Like thope which gleam and disappear 
VVh»'n ^howeI■B and sunbeams play— 

Sol cast athwart a glance Severn, 
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And scorch’d the pearl away. 

High on a slender poUsh’d stem 
A fragrant hly grow; 

On the pin e j etals rnr.ny a gem 
Glittcv’d—a native diadem 
Of healihy morning dew— 

A blast of lingering winter came 
And s) app’d the stem in two. 

Fai.ror than morning s early tenr, 

Or lily a snowy bloom, 

Is bearitv in its vernal year— 

Gay, brilliant, fascinating, clear, 

And tbouglitlesB In its doiiin. , , 

Death bieathes a snddo« poison near. 

And BWeeps it t'' 
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